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BOOK m. 

THE FARM. 

CHAPTER VIL 

" El Amor e la Fee, en las obras se vee." 
" God arms the harmless/' 

We left Mara on the way to Merthyr Tydvil, 
the principal seat of the iron works in Gla- 
morganshire. She travelled about half her 
joumey by coach, and enjoyed the scenery and 
invigorating air, in spite of maternai anxiety. 
Nothing tends more to revive depressed spirits 
than a drive on the top of a coach, behind four 
good horses — a drive now become almost out 
of the reach of most people. But Mara per- 
formed it, and it did her good. The coach 
met the train in the afternoon, and after many 
changes of platform, and short omnibus drives, 
Mara reached her destination. 

It was nearly ten o'clock ; she was tired, 
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and, after much considération, determined to 
delay lier search until the foUowing moming. 
She, however, enquired of a railway porter, 
the name of the inn whence the Arymor van 
started, and went to it for a bed. An omni- 
bus put her down at the door. 

It Tvas a third rate inn, but she did not mind 
that. She enquired at once for the driver of 
the van ; he was not there — he was expected 
the next moming. She had some tea and was 
shown to a comfortable bedroom, where she 
slept well after her fatigue and anxiety. 

She awoke early the next morning, and saw 
the driver before he started for his day's work. 
She gave him a shilling to ensure civility and 
truth, and then asked about Ivor. He said 
that he had taken up Nelly the gipsy, whom 
he knew well, a few miles from Arymor, and 
that she had a boy with her. He had mis- 
doubted her at first, but seeing that she was 
very attentive to the boy, and that he looked 
bright and happy, he had paid no further 
attention to them. He and his passengers 
had traveUed a day and night, stopping, occa- 
sionally, to bait the horses. He had more than 
once seen Nelly take the boy into the inns, to 
get him food, and, whenever it was possible, 
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she had bought cakes and sweetmeats for con- 
sumption in the van. The man had been 
struck by the unselfishness of the boy, who 
ate nothmg that he did not share with those 
around him. 

Mara asked if they had slept in the van, 
and the driver said he beUeved they ail slept, 
at any rate, they snored loud enough, but he 
was obliged to think of his horses. 

When they reached Merthyr, the driver had 
particularly noticed a good-looking young man 
at the inn door, who, as soon as the van dis- 
gorged itself of its crowd of passengers, went 
up to Nelly, and shook hands with her. Im- 
mediately afterwards the boy had sprung upon 
the young man's neck, and hugged him affec- 
tionately, 

" That must be George,'' thought Mara, as 
she thanked God that Ivor had, at least, found 
him. 

The driver knew no more — ^his van was 
waiting — and Mara thanked him and retumed 
to her room. Hère she burst into tears, and 
lamented that Ivor could be so happy with 
others, even while she was thankful that he 
was so. 

After breakfast she wxote a few lines to 

1—^ 
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Mariana, and then went out. She found 
Merthyr Tydvil a large, straggling town, 
chiefly inhabited by the workers in the iron 
mines. Like ail the Welsh towns, it has 
natural beauty around it, and like ail the 
mining districts, that beauty is soiled by con- 
tact with the iron and coal dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, The valley and river of 
the Tâf, once bright and pure, take their hue 
and tone from the works within and about 
them. Something of beauty must ever be 
yielded to labour and utility. 

Mara found the Superintendent of Police, 
and gave him Dr. Herbert's letter of introduc- 
tion, He was very polite, and when she had 
explained to him what she wanted, he pro- 
mised to set the police at work to find Ivor. 
He said their best chance would be through 
NeUy, as she was sure to be known, if she was 
in the habit of frequenting the neighbourhood. 
The name of the Superintendent was Price — 
he was a half-pay officer, and a man of gen- 
tlemanlike manners and address. He appeared 
surprised when he heard that a woman of 
Mara's appearance had been mistress of a 
Union school, and shrewdly suspected a mys- 
tery, which her painful anxiety about the boy 
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confirmed. He recommended her to a small, 
respectable lodging, and promised to com- 
municate with her if he had aQything to 
tell. 

Mara took the lodging, and began at once 
her enquiries and pérégrinations. It will be 
readily understood how fréquent and weary 
thèse were. It was no easy matter to thread 
the mazes of a large, straggling place like 
Merthyr Tydvil, the capital of the South 
Wales iron district, to find herself amongst 
blackened miners, and blazing, smelting fur- 
naces, face to face with the hard, grinding life, 
to which her darling had unwittingly exposed 
himself. When she compared this teeming, 
heavy-laden population, with the peaceful 
dwellers amongst the mountains, she trembled 
and wept for Ivor. If George were happy 
and prospérons amongst them, her child 
conld never be ; he would die in the heat, 
smoke, dirt, blackened atmosphère, and pesti- 
lential odours above ground, or in the dark, 
close, airless, lifeless, hopeless régions below. 

To tell how she went from mine to mine, 
fihaft to shàfb, master to master, miner to 
miner, for days, and even weeks, would be to 
lengthen, needlessly, her history; suffice it 
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to say, that neither her own exertions, nor 
those of Captain Price were of any avail. 

No one answering to Ivor, George, or Nelly, 
was found. She met, generally, with atten- 
tion and sympathy from the people she ad- 
dressed, but every one seemed to think that 
" The Works '' were full of runaway boys, and 
men of every county, and that it would be 
diffîcult to find Ivor, unless she met him face 
to face. 

She heard from Mariana that her father and 
Doctor Herbert, as well as the Workhouse 
authorities, had caused advertisements to be 
inserted in many newspapers, and enquiries to 
be made, but without resuit. Mariana en- 
treated her to come home, in vain. 

At last she fancied that she had found a 
due to the labyrinth. One Sunday she met 
two young men, cleansed from the soiling 
contractions of their mining week, that she 
was sure she had seen at the Eisteddfod. She 
stopped them. They said they had been to- 
the Arymor Eisteddfod, as part of the Aber- 
dare choir, and that they worked at Aber- 
dare. They had not seen any boy answering 
to Ivor in the mines, but there were many 
"Georges." They seemed inclined to laugh 
at Mara's pertinacious questions, and told her 
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she might see the membersjof the choir, or 
band the following Saturday, as they met for 
practice at a certain inn. 

The next day, Monday, Mara went to Aber- 
dare. This is a village about four miles from 
Merthyr Tydvil, and contributary to it. Hère 
again poor Mara found little but mines and 
miners. In the neighbourhood were large iron 
Works and coal mines. With some difficulty 
she found out the Band Master of the music- 
loving miners. He had met with no boy of 
great genius, but with some of remarkable 
talent. He said that during the course of the 
following week, there would be an evening 
pubUc performance of one of Handers orato- 
rios by his choir and band, and that she could 
get a ticket and be présent. 

Mara wandered about until this evening 
came. She felt sure that, if Ivor were in thèse 
parts, he would be amongst the performers. 

But the evening came, the oratorio was 
wonderfully well given ; Mara was as near as 
possible to the orchestra — there was no Ivor ! 

Sick at heart, she returned to her lodging 
at Merthyr. The people of the house were 
kind, and interested in her search ; so was the 
Superintendent ; but they ail thought her 
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slîghtly crazed, and the Superintendent even 
wrote to Doctor Herbert about her. Thîs 
brought a letter of entreaty from him, that she 
would retum. But instead of retuming, she 
went into the Vale of Neath. 

She had gathered that some of the members 
of the Eisteddfod choir were from the mines 
in this neighbourhood, and she obtained the 
address of one of them. When, after much 
labour and difiiculty, she reached the spot 
where this man worked, she was well-nigh 
exhausted in body and mind. She had passed 
through the beautiful Vale of Neath as in a 
dream. She had heard the rushing of its 
streams and waterÊills, without tuming her 
head to look at them — she had arrived at one 
of its most romantic glens, but scarcely knew 
where she was. " Ivor ! Ivor ! my child 1 my 
child y' were the words ever in her heart and 
ears — and he alone was before her eyes. 

After she left the train that deposited her 
at a small station, she was told that she had a 
mile's walk to the mine indicated to her. She 
had little strength left, and she went into a 
cottage to rest awhile. There she entered 
into conversation with a woman, and asked her 
if she had seen such a boy as Ivor, or such a 
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woman as Nelly. The mîstress of the cottage 
said that she believed that Nelly, . now no 
longer a gipsy, but a tîdily-dressed woman, 
Lad been.in that neighbourhood a few weeks 
before. She was almost sure she had seen her, 
but there was no boy with her. She directed 
Mara to a small village where Nelly occasion- 
ally stayed for a day or two at a time, but 
before Mara left, insisted on her sharing such 
food as she had in the cottage. 

With a fresh gleam of hope in her heart, 
Mara went to the place named. It was a col- 
lection of miners' huts, scarcely to be called a 
village, situated in a romantic but hlackened 
dell. She went to the neatest of the houses, 
and asked, cautiously, if a person once named 
Nelly lived there. The man she had accosted 
looked suspiciously at her, and said he knew 
no one of that name. She made similar en- 
quiries else where, and received the same an- 
swer. At last a boy told her that a Mrs. 
Smith sometimes came to the place, who had 
a face very like a gipsy's. She never stayed 
more than a day, and nobody knew whither 
she went or whence she came. She had 
been there about a month or six weeks before. 

Again the gleam of hope vanished. 
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Mara next enquîred for a miner named 
Jonathan Parsons, who was a singer in the 
choir that went to the Eisteddfod. She had 
no difiBcnlty in hearing of him. He was at 
that time at work in a lead mine not far off, 
but would be home in the evening. The boy 
who had told Mara of Mrs. Smith, knew also» 
ail about him. 

By this time the women and children of the 
village had gathered round Mara, and she 
leamt that Mrs. Smith usually slept at the 
house at which she first applied, and that the 
man to whom she had spoken was her friend. 
The good people were kind to Mara, and in- 
vited her to wait at their houses until Parsons 
came in, She went into one of them. It was 
poor and dirty, but its mistress was warm- 
hearted, and her sympathy did Mara good. 
She had two young children about her, and 
four, she said, at work in the mines. Mara 
shuddered when she heard that children of 
seven and eight years of âge found work in 
thèse frightful cavems, and that their tiny 
hands soon hardened and spread into double 
their natural size from contact with the coal 
or métal. But the woman said they could 
not live if they did not work. 
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When the man Parsons retumed to the vil- 
lage, half a dozen girls ran to Mara to give 
lier the news. She instantly went to him. She 
saw a begrimed, dirty youth of about eîghteen, 
and at first she wondered whether it could be 
George himself. He said he had been to the 
Arymor Eisteddfod with several other young 
men from those mines. There was one named 
George OUver. 

" What was he like T asked Mara. 

" Very like me," laughed Parsons ; " swarthy 
enough.'' 

" Has he been long hère — is he hère now ?" 

" He doesn't work in this mine. He is 
foreman of a mine about a mile off. He is a 
great swell." 

" Did he ever work in the mines T 

" Yes ; he was three or four years under- 
ground.'' 

" Hâve y ou seen him lately V 

" Not since the Eisteddfod," 

" Could you take me to him ? I would pay^ 
you handsomely." 

" I could show you the way. Miss. I am 
only up for the night ; but I will do my best." 

Mara gave her kind hostess some money,, 
and again went forth with Parsons. He ac- 
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companîed her through a wild and intricate 
wood, and by a tangled stream, until they 
came to a waterfall. Hère he paused, and 
looked at her. 

" You are too pretty to wander about by 
youself, Miss/' he said, '^and l'm sorry to 
leave you ; but I don't think you can corne to 
harm. Yonder's the shaft of Oliver's mine, 
and a bit further on's his lodging. Any one 
will show you Gwen Evans's house, where he 
lives. Itll soon be dark, and you can get a 
bed there. You look weary enough/' 

Mara held out a half-crown to the yoimg 
man. He refused it, saying- 

" l'm proud to help a pretty lady like you, 
I wish I could do more. I remember you at 
the Eisteddfod." 

" And you remember Ivor, the boy who led 
the choir with the violin ?" asked Mara, in an 
agitated voice. 

" I should think I did. I shall never forget 
him." 

" Hâve you seen or heard of him since ?" 

"Never!" 

" If you ever see or hear of him, will you let 
me know ? Or you could send to Mr. Vaughan 
of Tyrmynydd, or Dr. Herbert, or the Union, 
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or any one at Arymor, He has run away, and 
I — and we — are most anxious about him." 

" If ever I see him, I wîll go twenty mile 
to tell you, Miss," said the enthusiastic Par- 
sons, looking admiringly at Mara. 

Mara had had so many admiring glanées 
cast upon her since she left home, that she 
had grown indiffèrent, and no longer asked 
herself whether they were meant as tokens of 
respect or not. But such was her mien and 
manner, that no man had dared to take ad- 
vantage of her unprotected state by imperti- 
nent familiarity, or obtrusive admiration. She 
knew the art of keeping men at a distance. 

" May I shake hands with you. Miss V said 
Parsons, holding out his grimy fist. 

Mara gave him hers, and he shook it heartily. 

"You can't mistake. Straight on to the 
shaft, and then Gwen Evans s lodgings.'' 

" Thank you. Remember Ivor. Ask about 
him, try to find him, and I shall bless you for 
ever." 

Parsons retraced his steps, and Mara paused 
a moment to look at the giant waterfaU, that 
was rushing down from the crystal stream near 
which she stood, into a dark abyss of stones 
and brushwood beneath. ïïere the water was 
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pure and cleax. A hundred yards beyond the 
fall was a bridge, over which Mara was to pass. 
She walked on, and when she came to it, saw 
that it was of cast iron. Now, again, began 
the combat between nature and art. Lead- 
ing to the bridge was a tram-road for the 
transport of the minerais of the neighbour- 
hood, and on ail sides of it the grass was wom 
down and replaced by coal dust ; the trees 
were blackened ; the river flowed darkly, and 
the green elysium through which she had just 
wounid was changed into a dank, duU, colour- 
less waste. Even the setting sun failed to find 
reflection in a spot where but a few years be- 
fore his beams had met nothing but the hues 
of trees, meadows, brooks and flowers. 

After Crossing this blackened bridge, Mara 
was soon at the shaft of the mine. A boy 
readily showed her the way to Gwen Evans's 
cottage, which was not far off. But this 
was diifferently situated. It was beyond the 
tram-road and the mine, and hidden from 
them by rocks and trees. It must be re- 
membered that Mara is now in what was once 
the loveliest valley imaginable. An Arcadia 
of romantic dells, streams, trees, mountains, 
and picturesque peasants ; made now unin- 
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teresting if usefiil, by mines and tram-roads. 
Even she, Tvith her burden of anxiety upon 
her, could not belp thinking that what with 
rail-roads and works, there wonld soon be no 
green trees for the birds, clear streams for the 
fish, or shady nooks for the poet. 

It was eight o'clock when, wom and weary, 
she reached the house she sought. It was a 
neat, pretty, and respectable cottage, sur- 
rounded by a garden, and facing fields and 
woods, as yet untouched by the nawy or 
miner s pickaxe or hatchet. Wom and weary 
she knocked at the door. A tidy-looking 
woman opened it. 

" You are Mrs. Evans T said Mara. 

" Yes, ma'am.'' 

" Is Mr. Oliver hère — can I — '^ began Mara, 
when a sudden faintness came over her, and 
she thought she must fall. 

" You are ill, ma^am, come in," said Mrs. 
Evans, helping Mara into a neat parlour, and 
placing her in an arm chair. 

" I think I am tired," said Mara, closing 
her eyes. 

The room was nearly dark, but Mrs. Evans 
managed to imlock a cupboard, and to produce 
a small bottle of spirits. She gave some to 
Mara, which revived her. 
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"Can you give me a bed to-night," said 

Mara, feebly. " I am corne oh ! how 

tired I am !" 

" I hâve a spare room to let, ma'am/' said 
Mrs. Evans cautiously. 

" Then I will take it. Let me go to bed. 
Hâve you seen Ivor ? Is George — is Mr. 
Oliver hère ?" 

Mrs. Evans hurried ont of the room, and 
retumed with a light. She looked at Mara 
a moment, hesitated and exclaîmed, 

" Miss Margaret Vaughan ! I am sure it 
must be you. I knew the voice. Dear Miss 
Marget, I am so glad to see you. Don't you 
know me ?" 

Mrs. Evans put down the candie, and took 
Mara's hand. Mara looked at her, but was 
so weak and bewildered that she scarcely 
understood what Mrs. Evans said. 

" Gwen, Miss fach. Don't you recollect 
Gwen, the seagull ?" 

Mara uttered a joyful cry, and seized 
Gwen's hand. 

" Gwen 1 is it really you ? I am so thank- 
ful. You will help me to find Ivor ? The 
child you nursed at the workhousel ïhe 
Foundling !" 
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" But you mnsn't tell on me, Miss Marget. 
Let me take off your things, and make you 
some tea. It does my heart good to see you/' 

Mrs. Evans began to cry, and lier tears 
brought Mara s, which relieved her. Gwen 
knelt down to unfasten her boots, and Mara 
fell upon her neck, and gave way to the 
émotion pent up during the long toilsome day. 

"How is father ?'* asked Gwen, hiding her 
face. 

" Ah Gwen ! we must talk of that to- 
morrow,'' said Mara, forgetting her own grief. 

" Is he dead V cried Gwen, starting up. 

" No ! no ! he is weU. You must come 
back to him. But give me some tea. It 
will do me good, and then I must see Mr. 
OHver." 

" Come into the kitchen by the fire, Miss. 
You are as cold as stone." 

Mara staggered into a small but neat warm 
kitchen, and Gwen placed her in its warmest 
corner. Tea was made in no time, and Mara 
revived under its influence, and the kind, 
cheerful tendence of her old acquaintance, 
Gwen, who was now a well-to-do, handsome 
looking woman, of five-and-thirty. 

" I must go and see to your bedroom, and 

VOL. III. % 
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then we wîll talk, Miss Marget. Eat you, 
and make yourself at home. 'Tis ail my 
own/' said Gwen, as slie left the kitchen. 

She soon came back again. 

" Now, tell me where your lodger is, Gwen,'*^ 
said Mara. " His name is Oliver, I am told. 
George Oliver. Where is he ?" 

*^ He is not hère now, Miss," said Gwen^ 
hesitating as she spoke, for she saw how 
painfully anxious Mara looked. 

" Not hère ? Where is he ?" 

" I don't know, Miss. He left me a few 
weeks ago." 

" Oh ! how unfortunate I am ! Do you 
know anything about him ? Was he the 
Gipsy George of the Workhouse ? Had he a 
boy with him whom he called Ivor ? 

" I do not think he could hâve been Gipsy 
George, but about a month ago, he brought a 
boy hère, who was certainly called Ivor." 

Poor Mara clasped her hands, and en- 
treated Gwen to tell her ail she knew of 
them. 

" George OKver came to thèse mines about 
five years ago. My husband was alive then, 
and took a great fancy to him. He worked 
in the mines for two years, and during this 
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time our master found him so steady and 
clever, that he made him one of the clerks. 
He could Write and cypher well, so he came 
above ground, and after two years clerkship, 
he was made one of the foremen, and was 
much thought of by the manager. He lodged 
with us three years. My husband died and 
he did ail he could for me and the children. 
He was very good. At last he took my 
parleur and bedroom, and was as respectable 
as any one." 

"But Ivor— what of him?" interrupted 
Mara. 

" Oliver went away for a day's holiday, the 
second he had since he came to the mines. 
The first he took a few days before to go to 
Arymor. He came back late at night with a 
boy, and if he is the child I nursed, he is the 
most wonderful looking boy I ever saw. I 
loved him, Mms/ach, as soon as I set eyes on 
him." 

" Yes, yes. He is a genius, a darling. Go 
on for God's sake." 

" Oliver kept the boy very close. Nobody 
saw him but me, and some Mrs. Smith that 
used to come sometimes to visit Oliver.'' 

" Did she return with George V 

2—2 
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" No, she came a few days after. I couldn't 
bear her. She reminded me of Nelly, the 

" She was — never mind what she was," 
said Mara, suddenly resolving to respect 
George's désire for secrecy. " Was Ivor 
happy ?" 

"Very. He used to play music ail day 
till Oliver came in, and then they talked 
secrets. T did my best to hear what they 
said, but Oliver was very deep, and listen as 
I would, I couldn't learn much. They were 
only hère together about a week/' 

" What ?" cried Mara. '' Was Ivor taken 
away ?" 

" No, they left me together. I was never 
so surprised and grieved in ail my life. I 
hâve only donc crying this last week. AU of 
a sudden Oliver said he was going to better 
himself, and must part from me. He told 
me he was as sorry as I was, but it couldn't 
be helped. I asked him where he was going. 
He said he didn't know, to London perhaps. 
' Are there mines there/ says I. * There's 
everything in London,' says he. That was 
ail I could get out of him. But I used to 
hear him sometimes talk about music, and 
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bands^ and such like to the boy. As to him, 
he doted on Oliver, and Oliver on him. 
They were like lovers." 

" Ob Gwen, if you only knew !" said Mara, 
her eyes cast wildly on Gwen. " Did tbey 
ever talk of Govemess V^ 

" I once heard, as I passed the parlour — I 
didn't 'sactly listen, but I heard the little one 
say, * What wonld Govemess think V and 
OHver answered, * She would be happy and 
proud.^ That was ail I could catch, and I 
wondered what they meant/' 

" They meant me — wretched me, Gwen ; 
but you must not tell who George really is. 
Did they go away ? when ? where ?" 

"Mr. Marshall, the manager, did ail he 
could to persuade Oliver to stay. He offered 
to raise his pay — he came hère twice to talk 
to him, but 'twas no good. Oh, dear 1 and he 
was so kind to me and my two children ! He 
paid me up his six montha' lodging, though he 
had been only three of the half year. He 
gave me the few things he had bought, he did 
aU he could. He didn't tell any one he was 
going but the manager and me, and didn't tell 
us the day, but, last Monday three weeks, he 
and the dear little boy got up early, took 
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Oliver's trunk and the music instruments into 
the passage, came ail of a sudden into the 
kitchen, and said they were going. Oliver 
took me ail round the neck and kissed me, and 
went off as fast as he could. The boy fixed 
his great eyes upon me, and I kissed him too. 
He said, ' Don't cry, Mrs. Evans ; we will 
come back again,' and hurried after OUver/' 

" So like Ivor !" said Mara. " What more, 
Gwen r 

'^There is no more, Miss Marget. Ail I 
could find out, was that they joined the South 
Wales Express, and nobody knew where they 
went afterwards. I suppose to London/' 

^^ Ah, Gwen ! what shall I do ! I must go 
after them," said Mara. 

"Nonsense, Miss fa ch, you must go to bed, 
now. Ivor is sure to be well with Oliver — he 
will live, go where he may. But he was very 
unkind to part from me/' 

Gwen soon saw that Mara's anxiety was 
too deep for comfort. She managed to get her 
to bed, however, and to calm her a little by 
saying that perhaps the manager had heard 
from George. 

The first thing Mara did the foUowing 
moming, was to seek out this manager, who 
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was very coiirteous to her ; he confirmed 
Gwen's statement. He said they had lost an 
invaluable clerk and gênerai assistant in 
George Oliver, but that no représentations on 
Lis part could induce him to remain. He did 
not tell the manager where he was going, or 
why he wished to go, but asked for a letter 
of reconynendation, which was given. No- 
body knew anything of George, and nobody 
cared to enquire, for, at the mines, good con- 
duct and hard work was ail they wanted, and 
he had given both. 

The manager assured Mara that the Work- 
house boy, in whom she waa so much inte- 
rested, would be much better off with George 
Oliver than he could be, under any circum- 
stances, connected with a parish Union. 

This was ail Mara could discover. She re- 
tumed to Gwen, broken-hearted. It seemed 
that her last hope was gone. She was very 
ill, and was obliged, in spite of her best reso- 
lutions to the contrary, to yield to be nursed. 
Gwen gave up ail her time to her for three 
days, during which she was feverish and 
slightly délirions. Gwen guessed her secret, 
but did not venture to allude to it. 

When Mara recovered, she declared her in- 
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tention of going to London. Gwen combated 
it in vain. She believed Màra to be out of 
her mind, and thought it her dnty to write to 
Mariana about her. She did so, but without 
saying who she was. 

Meanwhile, Mara was very urgent for Gwen 
to retum to her father, or to write to him. 
She told her that he was in the "Wiorkhouse. 
The two poor, troubled women talked much 
over the past, and by degrees Mara confided 
to Gwen as much as she had akeady disclosed 
of her own sad history. 

Gwen, also, recounted hers, which had not 
been unfortunate since she lefb Arymor. She 
had gone direct from the Workhouse to Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, where she had managed to get a 
place. In course of time, she married, and 
her husband, a hard-working man, had pros- 
pered. They came to live in the Neath Val- 
leys, where he had laboured until his death, 
two years before. She had taken the house 
she still lived in, as a lodging-house, which 
she had carefully superintended, and she still 
continued to eam a livelihood by taking 
lodgers. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

" Le vin est versé, il faut le boire.*' 
" God's mill grinds slow, but sure." 

When Dr. Herbert went to the Rectory, th'e 
moming after his intervievir with his uncle, he 
found the Eector ill in bed. The walk home 
from Plâs in silk stockings and pumps, had 
brought on an attack of influenza, from which 
he did not rally for several weeks. Dr. Her- 
bert attended him daily, and while ministering 
to his disease, artfully tried to discover whether 
he kneviT anything of Mara's marriage, but as 
the subject only irritated the old gentleman, 
he was obliged to give it up. As Mr. 
Vaughan also continued indisposed, the Doc- 
tor decided that he would let the matter rest 
awhile, and give the gossips their fling, which 
they took. 

When Captain Price's letter about Mara 
reached him, he found it impossible to leave 
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home, or he would hâve gone to her ; and he 
considered Mr. Vaughan in too precarious a 
state to be left bv Mariana, so he wrote the 
letter aheady alluded to, to Mara, to whîch 
he received no reply. When he asked his 
uncle to let him and the clerk or Tudor search 
the registers, he met with such an angry re- 
fusai that he suspected^the Rector must know 
something of the marriage. 

One morning, when his uncle was nearly 
well, he began the subject by telling him that 
Mara was gone in search of Ivor, and that he 
was very uneasy about her. 

" The girl's a fool,'' said the old gentleman, 
testily. 

" But, unfortunately, she has made other 
fools. The gossips are maligning her terribly. 
They say that there must be more than mère 
interest between her and the Foundling — ^re- 
lationship, in short. And while backbiting 
her, they make a dig at poor Gerwyn's back, 
-as well — there would be many teeth in it, if 
they could get them in, poor fellow/' 

" The seoundrels \" cried Mr. Traheme, 
starting up from his chair, and thereby dis- 
turbing a large silk handkerchief, with which 
he had covered his head, " I say they lie V 
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" You cannot prove it, uncle. I don't sus- 
pect anything wrong, but I strongly suspect a 
secret marriage ; Gerwyn had many friends 
among the curâtes — I wonder whether one of 
them might hâve performed the ceremony. It 
seems that you did not, being ill when they 
left ; you must hâve had some one to do your 
duty for you — who was it T 

"Howcan I remember twenty years ago, 
when I don't know what happened yesterday ? 
You say that my memory is gone, from my 
want of power to digest — I can digest neither 
méat nor circumstances, nor sermons, you see. 
Tudor can, fortunately/' 

" But Tudor did not marry them; did you?" 

" Did I ? what do you mean T 

" That, if you did, you owe it to Mara's ré- 
putation, and Gerwyn's memory, openly to 
avow it." 

" Avow what ? A secret marriage ? It 
would be as much as my gown is worth. I, 
Hector of Arymor, Rural Dean — no longer 
young — what would the Bishop say T 

*' He, probably, would never hear of it. If 
we could only establish the marriage, and clear 
poor Mara, I would manage the rest. Did 
you marry them, uncle T 
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" I ? fourteen — twenty years ago ! How 
should I know V 

" Will you corne with me, to-morrow, and 
search the registers V 

" I am too ill ; I shall hâve a relapse/* 

" You are quite well enough for that. It 
will do you good.'* 

" I suppose I côuld not hâve married them 
in bed, nephew. But poor Mara I do they say 
such things of her ? And Gerwyn, too, 
whom I love as my soûl ! why was that 
• wretched Foundling born ? A genius, I should 
be proud of him if he were my nephew. Gave 
him my Straduarius. What would you think 
of me, your poor, sick, silly, old uncle, if I 
had done such a deed as marry them V 

" Think you were ail you call yourself, and 
more — a doting, blind, but kind uncle, to a 
wild, headstrong, but captivating nephew, 
whom you could not resist. You did marry 
them, uncle V 

Mr. Traherne began to cry. 

" I will come, to-morrow, and we will hâve 
a look at the registers, uncle. They will re- 
fresh your memory ; we won't be hard upon 
you, and you will be doing a righteous 
deed." 
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" Don't go away, nephew — ^you hâve made 
me quite ill/* 

" You would be better, sir, if you did jus- 
tice to the living and the dead/' 

"Nonsense. Surely Margaret Vaughan 
must know whether shè is married or not." 

"Perhaps she bas faithfully proraised not 
to tell. It would be generous to absolve her. 
It will be worse for her to bear the shame, 
than you the penalty." 

** What penalty ? It is not my fault if I 
hâve a bad memory, and get imposed upon. 
Poor young things ! The Foundling, too. 
Well, nephew, I will try to remember ; corne, 
to-morrow. But you must not be hard upon 
me — you are so severe, Llewellen/' 

Mr. Traherne was afraid of the Doctor, 
who was, in truth, sometimes provoked with 
his uncle beyond endurance, and ashamed of 
the foibles that made him the laughing-stock 
of his parîshioners. 

The morrow came, and therewith Dr. Her- 
bert. Mr. Traherne had been nervinor himself 
to the work before him, and therefore made 
no further difficulties. They set eut together 
for the church. This was situated on the top 
of a hill, and the walk to it was always 
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tedious. Mr. Traheme was compelled to stop 
frequently, to take breath, and, during thèse 
intervais poured out his opinions on many 
points. 

'* So Tudor has got money enough for his 
new church V he said. " Why isn't the old 
one good enough V 

"It is more like a bam than a church, 
uncle ; stands two miles from the town and 
one from the Rectory. Thèse are reasons 
enough/' said the Doctor. 

" I wish they had let it alone during my 
life. I hâte innovations. Tudor may hâve 
his new church ail to himself. Arymor church 
has served for générations. It is one of the 
oldest in the country. Ancient British, I 
believe. I shall continue to preach in it/' 

" Of course, you will, uncle. But the new 
one will be better for the parishioners." 

*' Can you tell me why Tudor fills the 
church, and when I preach it is empty ? 
Even the Dissenters come to hear him. My 
own sister manages to toil up twice a day, 
though she used to tell me that she was too 
fat to mount the hill.'^ 

" Tudor gives us the whole service, whereas 
you contrive to leave out part of it. Tudor 
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preaches a practical, modem sermon, while 
yours, my dear uncle, are slightly antiquarian."^ 

" Tudor has no leaming. I sleep when he 
preaches/' 

The Doctor laughed. 

" A bad example for your flock. Tudor has 
common sensé and enthusiasm, and when you 
find thèse combined, a man has a chance of 
doing good/' 

" I wish you wouldn't walk so fast. There's 
plenty of time. The bell hasn't begun." 

" My dear uncle, it isn't Sunday/' 

" Sunday or Monday, sir, I am tired. If 
you want to get any thing done, you had better 
fetch Tudor. His common sensé and enthu- 
siasm will set you right. I am but a cypher. 
The sooner he îs rector the better.^' 

" That beacon in the old tower was a grand 
idea of yours, uncle. It has saved many a 
ship." 

" So I hâve done something well ! I don't 
think I originated the idea." 

" Every one says you did, uncle, and hun- 
dreds of sailors hâve blessed you for it." 

" Then if I hâve saved few soûls, I hâve 
saved some hves. The only thing I never 
forget is the beacon. J look ont for it every 
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night, and if it is not alight, I send off to 
Matthias. A city set on a hill must not be 
hid. I am better now. We will go on/* 

They reached the church at last. It was 
an old, dilapidated building, moss-eaten with- 
out, worm-eaten within. It commanded a 
grand prospect of sea and land, and the beacon 
placed by Mr. Traheme in its high tower, was 
seen at night for miles. The indefatigable 
Tudor had set on foot subscriptions not only 
for repairing this, the parish church, but for 
building a more central one in the town. He 
was warmly assisted in this by Mr. Glyn and 
others. 

When LleweUen got into the vestry and 
saw the heap of mouldy registers, he made an 
ugly face. 

" Now, uncle, you must help me," he said. 

" I know nothing about it. I will fetch 
Matthias/' 

Before Dr. Herbert could remonstrate, the 
Hector was hurrying towards a small house 
near the church, in which dwelt the clerk. 
He soon retumed with him. 

" Matt knows the registers by heart. He 
always searches them for me,'' said Mr. Tra- 
heme. 
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*' But you empowered me to look through 
them," said the Doctor. 

"As you like — as you like. Register of 
birth, Matthias. Baptized at the Workhouse. 
What year, Llewellen T 

Doctor Herbert named the exact date, which 
he had ascertained from Mr. Roderick. 

The clerk was a shrewd man, who had held 
office nearly as long as the Rector, and was in 
ail his secrets. Llewellen would gladly hâve 
done without him. 

" My uncle wishes to see the registers for 
those two years/' he said, glancing at Mr. 
Traheme, whose back was visible through the 
vestry. 

" Old gentleman will ne ver find them, sir. 
He's off already.'^ 

" Old gentleman ! you are older than he, 
Matthias." 

" Age don t. go by years, but by health and 
understanding. Master's old — l'm young. 
Birth, death, or marriage — ^lay my hand on 
any one of 'em. Know 'em ail by heart." 

" Hâve you attended ail the funerals and 
marriages, Matthias ?" 

"Never missed for four and thirty year. 
If I was struck blind to-morrow, could say ail 

VOL. ni. ^ 
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the responses by heart. As I am telling the 
Dissenters, there's the good of a prayer-book.'* 

" Suppose a secret mamage now, would y ou 
hâve been présent V 

" Can't say, sir." 

The voluble clerk eyed the Doctor keenly, 
and spoke shortly. The Doctor noticed the 
change. 

" There must hâve been marriages without 
consent in this church, Matthias.*' 

" To be sure, Doctor. IVe seen more than 
you 'ould think. Master's easy imposed on, 
and l'm ail for following natur. Married 
unbeknown myself. Had a good wife and 
fifteen chUdren, as you know, sir." 

" Well, Matthias, if you would help me to 
find out what I want, you would be doing a 
good deed.'* 

" What do you want, sir V 

" I want to prove the marriage of a member 
of my family, who was, I strongly suspect, 
married hère. I do not wish to proceed to 
extremities, or I would hâve the registers duly 
examined by power of law." 

Matthias began to tum over the books 
quickly. 

*' Members of your family often mentioned,. 
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Doctor. Here's the entry of Master Tra- 
Iieme's baptism and Miss Gwenllian's, and — " 

"Never mind the baptisms. I want the 
marriages." 

" Mr. and Mrs. Glyn is the last," said the 
derk, tuming quickly to the registration. 

Doctor Herbert got out of patience. He 
took Matthias by the arm, looked sternly at 
him, and saLd— 

" We may as well corne to the point. Did 
you ever assist at the marriage of my brother 
Gerwyn ?" 

" If master read the service, I surely did. 
You had better ask him/' said the clerk 
doggedly. "But who says Master Gerwyn 
wafi married V 

" I do, and beg you to tum to the year I 
named. If you will do this, you will save 
time — if not, I must search myself." 

" Suppose he was married, would any of 
the parties concemed be the worse for the 
marriage being made public ?" 

" No. It would greatly benefit many.'* 

" But if master was cajoled into marrying 
him, would he get into trouble ?" 

*'Not at this distance of time. As they 

3—2 
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were not of âge, he might hâve got înto 
trouble yeaxs ago." 

" Do you believe he was married ?" 

" I am sure he was married, and I wish to 
avoid the scandai of a public enquiry as to 
where." 

" Where do you think he was married T 

" Hère/' 

The clerk paused, and the Doctor began to 
search the*registers. ^ 

" I suppose, sir, it's ail along of the talk 
about Miss Margaret Vaughan and the 
Foundling." 

^^Precisely." 

" Then, perhaps, I may as well find the 
entry T 

" Perhaps, you xnay." 

The clerk fumbled and trembled a little. 
The Doctor looked warily over his shoulder. 

" Hold ! I see the word Gerwyn !" said the 
latter, laying his hand on the clerk's arm, and 
arresting his hand. 

"Gerwyn Ivor Herbert — Margaret Vaughan. 
Poor fellow ! his own hand, bold and manly. 
Hers almost illegible. Thank God for this." 

The Doctor, unable to restrain his émotion, 
sat down and covered his face with his hand. 
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"Indeed, it was not my fault," said the 
derk humbly. 

" It could not be, but you were an abettor. 
Tell me about this maniage, Matthias/' 

Doctor Herbert spoke stemly. He thought 
of the shame, the scandai, the long conceal- 
ment — ^Màra's misery — ^his uncle's cowardice. 

"It was quite regular/' began the clerk, 
humbly at first, but rising in voice and manner 
with the occasion. " Both in the parish — mar- 
ried by license. How Master Gerwyn managed 
his Révérence, I don't know — but he did ; 
and as for me, he could always tum me round 
his finger. The Hector had the ' flue ' dread- 
fully, and got out of his bed at daybreak to 
come up hère. He had his night-cap under 
his hat, and half-a-dozen great coats, and was 
coughing and sneezing ail the time. Still he 
hofficed just as if it was Mr. Glyn and Miss 
Angharad. So did I, sir. Poor, young things ! 
I felt for 'em, and thought their parents had 
better let 'em marry in the regular way. Miss 
Marget looked as pale as a corpse, and did 
tremble shocking ; but Master Gerwyn was as 
bold as a lion, and said out the responses like 
a man. When Miss Marget did cry, he did 
kiss her and comfort her. She spoke up very 
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brave, too, only slie was frightened. Master 
Gerwyn and I took care that his Révérence 
didn't miss a Une, and he went right through 
the service on to amazement" 

" A very apt conclusion in this case,'' said the 
Doctor. " Was there any promise of secrecy ?" 

" Dear, yes, sir. I never did see master so 
eager. He said it was as much as his gown 
was worth, if it was known. That everybody 
^ould be pointing the finger at him, and that 
it *oiild be his death. Master Gerwyn said 
he 'ould swear never to tell, till his uncle gave 
him permission ; and that when he came home 
from sea, they 'ould be married again. He 
said Miss Marget was afraid of her father, or 
he shouldn't be making a secret of the proud- 
est day of his life. Then she promised not to 
tell till Master Gerwyn came home, and his 
Révérence gave them leave. Indeed, she 
said she never could tell, because her father 
would never forgive her/' 

" Do you remember whether Gerwyn was 
staying at home at this time ?" asked Doctor 
Herbert. 

" No, sir. He had gone away to Liverpool, 
or somewhere, and came back by the sly. I 
noticed that ; and also that Miss Marget — 
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I beg your pardon, sir — Mrs. Gerwyn, left 
home that same day." 

" They managed it well !'' said the Doctor. 

" I think Master Gerwyn managed it, sir. 
Poor Mrs, Gerwyn was too frightened to 
manage anything. He gave me a gninea, and 
Lis Révérence swore me to secrecy ; they signed 
their names, and the Rector kissed them both 
and blessed them, and cried Hke a child. He 
has a tender heart, sir, his Révérence. Master 
Gerwyn gave three cheers, and caught his wife 
in his arms, and told her eveiything 'ould corne 
right now they were married. She couldn't 
help laughing, which did make me glad. And 
I noticed a ray of red light piercing the window 
from the rising sun,andlsaythat's a good sign." 

" Your omen has faUed sadly, Matthias,^' 
said the Doctor. " Poor Gerwyn ! poor Mara ! 
Will you draw out a certificate of the mar- 
riage, and of the baptism of the Foimdhng. I 
will go to my uncle." 

The Doctor found Mr. Traheme walking up 
and down the churchyard path in great agita- 
tion. He knew what was going on in the 
vestry, and felt the culprit he was. 

" Well, nncle ! I know it ail 1" said the Doctor. 

" You do — you do ! then pray don't make 
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it public. I shall never look any one in the 
face again/' 

" It must be made public/' 

" Then I shall leave the neighbourliood, and 
Tudor will havé it ail his own way. What can 
it matter now Gerwyn is dead. Poor fellow t 
poor dear fellow ! I see him now. How happy 
he was !'' 

" You made him happy for a brief space^ 
uncle. How did it come about ?" 

" I déclare he's quite amiable !" 

The Rector was so surprised at his nephew's 
tone, that he ventured to look at him. 

" Don't be hard upon me, Llewellen, and 
l'U tell you. I was very ill in influenza, as 
you remember. I was in bed, mourning Ger- 
wyn's departure, when ail of a sudden he ap- 
peared. He said he was come back on pur- 
pose to marry Margaret Vaughan, and I must 
perform the ceremony. I resisted, but it was 
no good. I- never could refuse dear Gerwyn 
anything, and I never saw a young fellow so 
desperately in love. I remembered my own 
early disappointment, and thought how dif- 
férent I should hâve been if I had married. In 
short he cajoled me into promising to marry 
him. He did not leave me much time for 
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Gonsideration. He came the next moming 
before daybreak, roused me out of my bed, 
brought me up hère, more asleep than awake, 
then went off to meet Margaret. He must 
bave bad sometbing to do to persuade ber to 
tbe step, to judge from ber manner. Poor 
cbîldren ! Bad as my memory is, I remember 
tbat scène well enougb — bis proud bilarity — 
ber sby terror, and bow be encouraged ber 
witb tender speecbes and loving acts. God 
belp tbem/' 

" You may, indeed, pray for Mara, uncle. 
She needs belp. We will do wbat we can for 
ber, by placing ber and ber cbild in tbeir right 
position." 

" Just say I was délirions from fever when 
I married them. It would be quite true, for 
I déclare I scarcely knew wbat I was about/* 

" Tbat is no new pbase in your idiosyncracy.*' 

" Pray don't puzzle me witb obsolète words. 
No true gentlefolks or good autbors use unin- 
telligible words. Are you quite sure tbat 
youtbful genius is Gerwyn's son ? I bad my 
suspicions. Tbat is wby I gave bim my Stra- 
duarius. Mara and be sball come and live witb 
me at tbe Rectory. Tell tbem so. I wUl make 
a Beetboven of tbe boy.'' 
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" Poor child ! Now he is lost everybody 
wants to adopt the parisli prodigy. * Bless- 
ings brighten as they take their flight/ '^ 

" I say, Llewellen, after ail there wasn't 
much harm in marrying them. I am sure the 
Bishop would thank me for outwîtting that 
Methodist fellow, Vaughan, and for stealing a 
bride from that Arcb-Methodist, Morris." 

Mr. Traheme chuckled. 

" I wish ail Churchmen were as good men," 
said the Doctor. 

" Very likely, but as Morris took away my 
congrégation, I am not fond of him." 

"Will you come in and sign the certifi- 
cates V 

** What certificates ? Oh ! I remember. I 
déclare I feel better since this secret has been 
off my mind. It certainly affected my memory. 
I hâve a horror upon me sometimes, lest ail 
the sins I hâve committed and forgotten should 
be made clear to me at a glance. This is what 
some writers think will happen at the last. 
Thank you, nephew, for helping to wipe out 
this one. Shake hands." 

They shook hands heartily. 

" You think me a fool, nephew, but you are 
mistaken." 
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" You are mîstaken there, uncle. I only 
think you want moral courage.'* 

" No, my boy. It is indigestion and memory. 

* Memory, thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain.' 

I can never get beyond those two lines." 

They went into the veetry, and the Rector 
sîgned the certificates. Dr. Herbert received 
them with thankfulness. 

" If Vaughan denounces Mara and the boy, 
send them to me/' said Mr. Traheme. " And 
get me out of the scrape as well as you can. 
Nobody needs to know particulars. They are 
married — ^that's enough. Oh ! if Gerwyn were 
but hère, how happy we would make him and 
Margaret." 

" Did Mara never ask you to déclare the 
truth which she was pledged not to tell T 

"I am afraid she did. At any rate she 
gave me broad hints. But I saw no good in 
bringing her before the public, as Gerwyn was 
gone. Between you and me, I had not the 
courage.'' 

Doctor Herbert sighed. 

" I think we may go now, uncle," he said, 
and they retraced their steps towards the 
Rectory. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Blessings brighten as they take their flight." 
"A quelque chose mallieur est bon." 

While Dr. Herbert and Mr. Traheme were 
occupied as has j ust been described, Mr. 
Vaughan and Mariana were anxiously con- 
sidering a letter they had received from Mrs. 
Evans. Mariana had been very unhappy 
about Mara for some time, and while she had 
been doing her best to cheer and nurse her 
father, had been longing to go and comfort 
and help her. She had made the best of 
Mara's few and short letters, when reading 
them to her father, but had thought them 
strangely unsatisfactory. 

Now there came a letter from an apparent 
stranger, to say that Mara was ill, and to beg 
Mariana to go to her. 

Mr. Vaughan's recovery had been slow ; in- 
deed he was still far from well. The shock 
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had overtumed his System, and he could not 
rally easily, as people do who are accustomed 
to be knocked down by sudden attacks. He 
had never had one before, and it had struck 
to the core. 

" I do not know what is to be done, father," 
said Maiiana. " Do you think you conld spare 
me for a day or two ? In poor Mara's excite- 
ment, it will not do to leave her to her own 
fancies." 

" We will see what Dr. Herbert says. He 
promised to caU to-day. We cannot tell who 
Gwen Evans is. I shall send and fetch Mara 
home," said Mr. Vaughan. 

A shade fell over Mr. Vaughan's face. Al- 
though he spoke of sending for Mara, her ab- 
sence was a relief to him. 

** Your sister has not found the boy. She 
has only complicated the difficulties. And Dr. 
Herbert's appeal for more time is merely tem- 
porising. He will never find the proofs of the 
marriage." 

Mr. Vaughan, during his slow convalescence, 
and in the absence of Mara's eamest face, had 
again let doubts of the marriage creep into his 
mind. His cold tempérament had got the 
better of him, and he was himself again. 
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" Poor M ara is so very misérable, father V^ 
said Mariana. " We must try to comfort her. 
She bas lost everything/' 

" She bas indeed ! and so bave we tbrougb 
ber. But we bave ever open tbe patb of péni- 
tence. I wisb we bad tbe boy ! He was a 
strange cbild, and migbt bave been a cbild 
of grâce !" 

" Dear fatber, be will corne back ! AU will 
be rigbt at last." 

" I bope 80, my daughter. We must do 
justly by your sister, God belping us. I tbink 
I bear wbeels." 

Mariana started to tbe window, and bad 
soon tbe pleasure of seeing tbe Doctor. He 
bad been tbe one bope of tbeir day ever since 
Mara left. 

He was in tbe room in a moment, ex- 
claiming — 

" Good news, Mr. Vaugban ! Good news,^ 
Nanno ! Hère tbey are, sir 1" 

He put tbe certificates into Mr. Vaugban's 
band. 

"Tbe proofs, Nanno!. tbe proofs! I bave 
just found it ail out, and I bumbly tbank God !" 

Mariana clasped ber bands. 

" You bave got tbe certificate of tbeir mar- 
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riage! Oh, father! what joy! what happi- 
ness !" 

Maiiana rose and went to lier father, who 
was tuming over the papers, as if he did not 
understand what they meant. 

"You are glad — ^you are thankful, dear 
father ?" 

" Yes, tnily thankful ! — ^but is it possible- 
that this signature can be correct? Your 
uncle ! Mr. Traherne ? Is it stUl a cruel jest, 
Doctor Herbert ?" 

" It is quite correct," said the Doctor, feel- 
îng very much inclined to run away. 

" A pillar of the Church !" exclaimed Mr. 
Vaughan, lifting up his eyes. He was almost 
sarcastic. 

" Poor Gerwyn could always get over my 
uncle," began the Doctor. 

" So I should think ! and this is the man 
who bas been so bitter against Noncon- 
formists." 

" Ah Doctor Herbert, how could the mar-^ 
riage take place so near, and we know nothing 
of it ?" asked Mariana. 

Dr. Herbert told the story as shortly and 
clearly as he could. Mr. Vaughan was sitting 
at a desk on which lay an open book. He 
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kept his hand on the page, as if to mark the 
contre versial spot at whicli he had left off, 
and fixed his eyes on the Doctor, who felt 
their cold influence steal into him, to the injury 
of his taie. Whenever he could, he addressed 
Mariana, who, pale and trembling, listened 
eagerly, her work untouched before her. 

When Dr. Herbert had finished, there was 
a pause. Rapid tears were running down 
Mariana's cheeks, the prominent vein was 
starting on her father's forehead. At last Mr. 
Vaughan spoke. 

" And a daughter of mine, brought up in 
the fear of the Lord, has been guilty of ail 
thîs ! I must believe it, but it is, indeed, hard 
of belief '' 

'*I am thankful to believe it, Mr. Vau- 
ghan.'' 

" Certainly. Hers scarcely seems the worst 
part of the sin. He who married them is 
most to blâme. The Révérend Gerwyn Tra- 
heme. No wonder your Chiurch crumbles to 
decay, with such pillars." 

"We will build her up firmly with new 
ones. We shall hâve you ail retum to our 
Mother yet/' 

^^Godforbid." 
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Mr. Vauglian trembled as he uttered hîs 
pious sentence. 

" Now, Mr. Vaughan, I am ready to make 
thîs marriage and our relationshîp, public at 
once," saîd Dr. Herbert. " The sooner this 
is done, and Mara back amongst us, the 
better.'' 

" Nanno, the proofs beîng no longer want- 
ing, you shall go and fetch your sister," said 
Mr. Vaughan. " I do not say that my dis- 
pleasure and distress at her disobedience are 
în anywise diminished — the original sîn 
remains — ^but she is ill, and — she is mar- 
ried !" 

"Thank you, father! thank you, dear 
father! This is the letter we had to-day, 
Llewellen," said Mariana, putting Gwen's 
note before the Doctor. 

" Now the advertisements for — for — Ivor 
can be forcible and pubhc," said Mr. Vaughan. 
''I will see to them myself. Did the Révérend 
Gerwyn Traheme know what became of those 
sheep of his flock, after he so readily tied 
them together? Were it not so late in the 
day, I would take proceedings against him," 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

"I fear he knew only that they leffc him 
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together. They must hâve met afterwards in 
the north/' said the Doctor. " But doubtless^. 
Mara will now tell the whole truth. You will 
go to her to-morrow, Nanno ? If inconvénient, 
Mr. Vaughan, one of us will go." 

*' My obligations to your family are already 
sufficiently heavy," said Mr. Vaughan, " I 
will not add to them." 

" Pig-headed old Turk,'' muttered the Doc- 
tor to himself. " I didn't know he had as 
much sarcasm in him.*' 

" We can never thank you enough," said 
Mariana, tiraidly. 

" You are right !" said Mr. Vaughan, more 
frankly than before. " To you, Doctor Her- 
bert, we owe nothing but gratitude." 

Dr. Herbert was quite taken aback. He 
expected obstinacy ; but gratitude from Mr. 
Vaughan ! He would as soon hâve expected 
water from a dry well. He laughed, as he 
acknowledged the civility. 

" We are ail interested in the same cause, 
sir, and may spare our gratitude. Try to 
think kindly of my dear brother, and forget 
Mara's youthful indiscrétion, and I will excuse 
the gratitude." 

Mr. Vaughan frowned again. 
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** Such a maxriage ! what will people say ?" 
he said. 

"They can scarcely say more than they 
hâve been saying of late," replied the Doctor. 
" The marriage will shut up their mouths, I 
hope. My people are to be considered next. 
They know no more of it than you did before 
Ivor ran away. I shall be so bored with 
questions, that I must put up a placard. 
Suppose we paste the certificates outside the 
church and chapels ?" 

" It is truly a great scandai !" said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" If I can be of any use, conmiand me, 
Nanno," said the Doctor. 

" I will see that ail is properly arranged," 
said Mr. Vaughan. " You hâve had, already, 
too much trouble. I thank you for placing 
me in a state of health equal to my affairs. 
You under " 

"Yes, yes. You are ail right now," said 
the Doctor, interruptiag a sermon, which he 
foresaw. " But you must be careful, and not 
excite yourself, neither must you excite Mara. 
I need not tell you to be gentle with her, 
Nanno, and bring her home if possible." 

The Doctor left Mr. Vaughan and Mariana 

4—2 
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to an evening of grave, sad talk, sententious 
on the one side, spiritless on the other, He 
ha^ned home to his wife, as in duty bound, 
in order to tell her first the discovery he had 
made. " When will it be ail over ? A doctor 
has a weary life of it !" he said, more than 
once on his way, but when he reached his 
home, he forgot the weariness in the warmth 
and welcome. When he had told his wife the 
secret with which he had been biu-dened, he 
was surprised at her lack of surprise. 

" I am so glad the poor girl is married," 
she said. " I hâve been quite sure that she 
was the mother of the Foundling, ever since 
I saw her with him that night when he was 
nearly drowned. None but a mother could 
' hâve felt as she did. Now that he has run 
away and that she has foUowed, everybody is 
suggesting what I knew." 

" Knew and never mentioned, Sophia !'' 
said the Doctor. " I hâve long known y ou 
for a good woman, but I now consider you a 
nonsuch." 

" Why r laughed Sophia. 

"Because I hâve never before known a 
woman who could keep such a secret, even 
from her husband/' 
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" It would have been cruel to betray it/' 

The Doctor was right. His wife was a 
good woman. Few women would have 
righteously abstained from dîsclosing the 
weakness and, maybe the sin, of an erring 
sister, as she had done : few would have 
honestly rejoiced, as she then did, at finding 
that sister virtuous if unhappy. 

"Poor little Ivor !" she said. "Mother 
and I quite yeamed over him, little thinking 
he was a grandson and nephew. I hope he 
will corne back/' 

The exclamations of the children were 
notons enough. 

" A new cousin ! Ivor the Foundling ! 
How jolly ! We'll make him play the fiddle 
while we dance. He's good for nothing eLse 1 
A new aunt ! That grand, pale, cross. Miss 
Vaughan. Don't like her. Don't you ? I 
do. She's as handsome as that picture in the 
Byron Beauties. No wonder Uncle Gerwyn 
fell in love with her. I wish he was hère. 
He must have been jolly !'' 

After tea the Doctor and his wife walked 
over to Plâs. Most of their children had 
preceded them, so the news was known before 
they arrived. They found the worthy Captain 
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in a bluster — his wife in tears — Mrs. Bhys in 
the heroics. 

" Why didn't the canting old fellow let 'em 
marry V cried the Captain. " If they had 
been straightforward like the rest of you, they 
might hâve been hère now, happy together. 
'Tis too absurd and romantic altogether. And 
then to think of Brother Traheme, and the 
Foundling, and Mara gone ! I déclare 'tis 
enough to drive one mad. I shall go in 
search of her and the boy to-morrow. We 
can put them up hère until we find 'em a 
house. Poor Mara ! Poor Gerwyn ! The Lord 
help 'em ; how they must hâve been put to it. 
And I forbade the banns, too !'' 

" We can't hâve foundlings and workhouse 
school-mistresses hère to contaminate our 
chUdren !" pouted pretty Mrs. E,hys. 

" I like Ivor, mamma ! He shall live with 
me" said little Miss Edith. 

" He's an idiot ! nurse said so !" cried 
Bhys junior. "We won't hâve such a 
cousin !" 

" Hold your tongue !" shouted the Cap- 
tain, " you'll hâve just who I choose ! By 
Neptune! blood*s blood, and Gerwyn is 
dearest of ail. No grandchild of mine shall 
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be cast off, were his mother a gîpsy, instead 
of pretty Margaret Vaughan." 

" You remember that night, Sopbia," sobbed 
Mrs. Herbert. " I tbought tbere was a voice 
in my heart speaking for the boy ; I did in- 
deed ! but then IVe had so many voices 
speaking for so many strange cbildren, that I 
silenced it. But it was nature, a cry of 
nature, I say ! Let us ail go at once and 
search for the child. Where is he ? where 
can he be V' 

'* l'm off to-morrow !" said the Captain. 
" Gerwyn's wife and child, and not know it ! 
in this very house, too ! How could she hâve 
kept it secret ? Fear of that pig-headed 
father of hers, and me too, perhaps. Never 
will I cross child or grandchild again." 

^^ That's right, grandpapa ! l'm going to 
marry pretty Nelly Jones, the pastry-cook,'' 
said Llewellen the second. 

" You young scamp !" said the Captain. 

" I wonder what Angharad will think of 
itr said Mrs. Ehys, "and Mr. Glyn ? A 
nice cousin for the young squire !" 

" Let them think what they like," growled 
ihe Captain. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
^ntrance of Tudor. 
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" Is this ail true ?" he began. " Llewellen, 
you must go to the Rectory. Uncle is in 
such a state of terror and shame, that I can 
do nothing with him. He has told me a won- 
derful story about poor GFerwyn. Is it true T 

" Quite true/' said the Doctor. 

" The whole place is alive with the news. 
Who could hâve told it ?" said Tudor. 

" I did — and I did — and I/' cried aU the 
young people in a breath. " I told Betty 
True Blue, and I Peggy, shoemaker, and I, 
old Jonathan, and every one we met as we 
came hère." 

" You little newsmongers !" laughed Tudor. 
"We might hâve sent round the crier less 
eflfectually." 

" We never cautioned them !" said Sophia, 
apologetically. 

" They are the most open-mouthed young 
rascals in the country," said the Captain. 

" Go and bring brother hère/' said Mrs. 
Herbert to Llewellen. "I know this dis- 
covery will be the death of him. He is sa 
good-natured, çind — " 

" So thin-skinned !" supplied the Doctor. 
" He'U survive it, mother, provided we don't 
tell the Bishop ; and he means to adopt Ivor 
— when— we find him." 
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" I wish you joy of your walk, Llewellen," 
said Tudor. " I was stopped every twenty 
yards. * Is it true, Master Tudor. Was 
they marry ? Is Miss Marget Mrs. Gerwyn ? 
Poor Master GFerwyn ! Was the Rector marry 
them r rang in my ears. I said I knew no- 
thing about it, and rushed on.'' 

Doctor Llewellen, on the contrary, was 
pleased to expatiate on the subject, during 
his walk to the Rectory. 

" Qnite true, Jeimjfach ! married in church 
fourteen years ago, Pal ! Ivor, their child, 
will be received by us ail, Shon ! so, you 
see how you wasted your time by spreading 
ail the abominable gossip you hâve been re- 
tailing of late. You'U hâve to answer for it." 

" Gossip ! Doctor ! on my deet ! not a 
Word hâve I said. Nobody 'spect Miss Mar- 
get 'scept them Workhousers ! they is always 
teUing lies ! True for you, sir. And they 
was reelly marry ! Well ! ail thèse years ! 
If it was a poor ooman now ! What will 
Vaughan Tyrmynydd say ? so godly as he is ! 
Well, we must ail hâve a fall wance in our 
lives. And his révérence too !'' 

Doctor Herbert found his uncle very low 
indeed. The only thing that cheered him 
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was the fact that Mr. Vaughan was quite as 
low. 

" Then l'm glad I married *em. No ! I 
Xîan't go to Plâs to-night. Impossible. Every- 
one will be staring at me. The children will 
bore me with questions, and I shall be like a 
sign-post. I think my mind is going. Don't 
forget to say I had delirium. Tudor bas 
been cross-questioning me ; he is so matter- 
of-fact. Couldn't stay witb me, because he 
had a lecture at the Workhouse. We are not 
union chaplains ! I don't understand the âge 
we live in. No repose, no dignity. Ail hurry 
skurry, and running after Jack o' lanthoms." 

Wliile Doctor Herbert was doing what he 
could to quiet his uncle, Tudor had gone to 
the Workhouse by appointment. He fre- 
quently read and preached to the poor people, 
and was ever a welcome guest. To-night he 
was doubly so, for no sooner was the sermon 
over, than the news was discussed. Mr. and 
Mrs. Koderick were as anxious to learn the 
truth as the rest, and detained Tudor for en- 
quiries. 

" Well ! I should never hâve beUeved it of 
Miss Vaughan !" said the Master, " so proud 
.and particular." 
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" And Ivor, as belonged to nobody, is now 
everybody's nephew !" was Betty True Blue's 
delioflited assertion. 

" I said be was Prince of Wales, and the 
Queen bis motber," said tbe Duchess. " Let 
ns ring tbe bells !" 

And before any one could "prevent ber, tbe 
Ducbess bad run off, and was pulling tbe 
great Workbouse bell witb ail ber migbt. 
Tbis interrupted tbe conversation between 
Tudor and tbe Master. Mr. Roderick burried 
off to see wbat was tbe matter, to lecture and 
punisb, wbile Tudor, baving beard tbe cause 
of tbe disturbance, laugbed beartily. 

Wben be left tbe Workbouse, be went on 
to Brynmawr. It was nearly dark as be 
pa^sed by its trim lodge, and walked down its 
well kept drive. Sbrubberies and gardens 
lay softly sleeping in tbe twiligbt, lawns and 
woods stretcbed smootbly to tbe sea. Tbe 
door was opened .by a very différent servant 
from tbe Jolly of old — a smart footman was 
in tbe bail. Ligbt and cbeerfulness was tbe 
atmospbere of tbe place, and Tudor felt it, as 
be went tbrougb tbe brigbt bail, to tbe well- 
ligbted dining-room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glyn were still dawdling over 
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their dessert, and wondering who could hâve 
arrived at that uneartUy hour. 

" Tudor ! Somebody must be married !'' 
cried Angharad, jumping up. " What is the 
matter V 

" I must apologize for coming so late, but 
somebody reallyis married," said Tudor, "and 
I wished to be tbe bearer of tbe news.*' 

"Hâve some wine first," said Mr. Glyn. 
" It is most fatîguing to be a Mercury. I 
always pitied the winged god, and fancied 
how tired he must hâve been rushing about 
Olympus with the court scandai. I suppose 
he reported ail the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages.'' 

" I am dying to know who is married,'' said 
Mrs. Q-lyn. " Sit down in that big chair, you 
poor, tired parson. I dare say you hâve been 
fasting aU day.'' 

" Tou look bright enough, Harrie, at any 
rate," said Tudor. 

She certainly did look bright, and so did 
everything about her. 

" Well, I may as well make a long story 
short. Llewellen has just found out that 
poor Gerwyn and Margaret Vaughan were 
actually married, and that the Foundling who 
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has just run away from Tyrmynydd, is their 
cMd." 

Mr. and Mrs. Glyn looked at Tudor very 
much as if they did not believe him. It would 
be difficult to say which was the most aghast. 

" Gerwyn ! Mara ! what do you mean ?" 
they exclaimed. 

Of course Tudor told his taie, and explained 
what he meant. Even Harrie was silent from 
pure bewilderment. 

" Margaret Vaughan our sister ! Ivor our 
nephew ! I don't believe it !" she said at last. 

"But you must, Harrie," said Mr. Glyn. 
" We certainly did not want any more sis- 
ters-in-law, at least until Tudor marries, or 
nephews either, but we must make the best 
of them." 

** A workhouse school-mistress ! a Found- 
ling ! so deceitful ! with me every day, and 
never to tell me ; and Gerwyn, too, who knew 
ail my secrets! It is a shame, a dreadful 
shame !" 

Mrs. Glyn began to cry. 

'* Nonsense, Harrie ! They only thought 
of one another. The woman was bom a 
Spartan !" said Mr. Glyn. 

" I say it is quite dreadful !" pouted Mrs. 
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Glyn. " What will the countiy think of 

itr 

" Poor countiy ! it has been very low for a 
long time ! This will raise its spîrits. Don't 
take it to heart, darling/' 

*' I was really fond of Mara. I thought her 
so élever and good. I almost canonized her 
in my heart/' said Mrs. Glyn. 

" Most of our saints would prove sinners if 
we found them out. But I think this poor 
thing is rather unfortunate than wicked." 

" Wicked, Mr. Glyn ! who could hâve used 
such a Word ? Mara wicked !" said Mrs. Glyn, 
roused from her pretty attitude of momentary 
trouble. " And that wonderful Ivor, where 

is he r 

*' Ah ! we will send him to Germany, and 
make a greater genius of him than Arymor 
ever originated/' said Mr. Glyn. 

" Oh ! you dear, kind, delightful old man !'^ 
cried Harrie, half laughing, half crying. " I 
should hâve thought you would hâve been so 
annoyed, and you take it better than I do. 
Poor darling Gerwyn ! He married ! Tudor, 
where is Mara V 

" Still seeking the boy. Now we shall hâve 
ail Arymor after them. Father is going one 
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way, mother another, old Vaughan another, 
Betty True Blue another, and uncle — " 

" Uncle ! I forgot him. Poor uncle ! I used 
to ask him if he would marry me by the sly, 
and I remember his once saying, * No, no, no, 
one's enough !' Poor uncle ! Can't we go to 
him at once, Mr. Glyn V 

" My dear Harrie, it is ten o'clock. We 
should frighten him to death." 

" May I hâve him hère to-morrow ? I am 
sure he wiQ die of it ail." 

" By ail means. I delight in the Rector.*' 

*' Uncle is always so happy hère, Tudor. 
Will you tell him that we shall expect him to 
dinner, and will hâve a bed ready." 

" Tudor may as well come too, and then we 
can discuss this strange story,'' said Mr. Glyn. 

So it was settled, and Tudor hastened home, 
leaving Mr. and Mrs. Glyn to talk over what 
they had heard, and to settle what they could 
do to help Margaret and her child. 



CHAPTER X. 

'' Il mondo è di chi ha pazienza." 
" Hope on, hope ever." 

Mabiana had a fruitless joumey to the 
Neath Valley in search of Mara. She re- 
tumed home the following day, spîritless and 
unhappy. Mara had gone to London in 
search of Ivor. Gwen told Mariana that she 
had tried to persuade her that George would 
be more likely to go to other mines; but 
Mara had taken it into her head that he 
would take Ivor to London, and there she 
also would go. She promised to write to 
Gwen, but no letter had arrived, and the 
only due she left, was the address of an old 
school-fellow, to whom she proposed going. 
Gwen said that Mara was much excited, and 
that no entreaties of hers could tum her 
from her purpose. She did not discover 
herself to Mariana as the Gwen Jenkins of 
Arymor, and Mariana did not recognize her. 
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Mara's joumey to London complicated the 
difficulties of her friends, and increased their 
anxiety. Mr. Vaughan's patemal feelings 
were fully aroused, and he wrote a peremptory 
letter to Mara, addressed to lier at the house 
of the friend she named to Gwen, and who 
was the only person Mara knew in London. 
Mariana also wrote to her, and wrote a sepa- 
rate letter to her friend. She received a 
reply from the latter, stating that she had 
not seen Mara, but would write as soon as 
she had. They did not hear from Mara for 
some weeks, during which time they were in 
a state of great perplexity. 

Captain Herbert went himself to London, 
and saw the police authorities. He was 
prudent enough not to tell any one why he 
went, but he set enquiries on foot, and did 
what he could to trace the poor wanderer. 

A few weeks after her disappearance, she 
wrote to Mariana. She gave no address, but 
said she was quite well, and had discovered, 
she beheved, traces of Ivor. She prayed her 
father to forgive her, and promised to retum 
soon. Two or three similar letters succeeded 
this one, ail from London. 

Poor Mariana was sorely tried. Mr. 
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Vaughan grew morose and irritable, and his 
health threatened again to give way. They 
could not think how Mara existed. She had 
taken a large sum of money away with her, 
when she left home, and Mariana had sent 
her half-yearly income to her at Merthyr, but 
even this could not last for ever. Mr. Vaughan 
found comfort in the ministers that thronged 
his house, and in the prayer-meetings held in 
behalf of his chUd id gn>odlad, but 
Mariana shrank from this display, and longed 
more and more for Edwin. But ail hope of 
earthly happiness seemed dashed from her 
cup for ever. 

Mara had Httle realized ail the trouble she 
would bring upon herself and her friends, by 
her long concealment. Herberts and Glyns 
were almost as anxious as her own father and 
sister, and Mariana had their constant sym- 
pathy. But Mr. Vaughan avoided every 
member of the Captain's family, more carefully 
than ever, the Doctor alone excepted. 

" She will come home when the money 
fails, she must,'' was Doctor Herbert^s sage 
opinion, and he was not far wrong. 

Autumn and winter passed away, and early 
summer bloomed, and still she did not come. 
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Mariana had received, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
letters during this period, and Mr. Vaughan 
had received one. They were very short, and 
ail without address. Poor Mara had said in 
one of the first, that she purposely withheld 
the address, because she^ did not wish to be 
followed. In every letter she had either 
heard of Ivor, or was on his track. Their 
tone was sad, but not hopeless, and Mariana 
wonld hâve been comparatively at ease, could 
she only hâve answered thèse letters. 

During ail this period, advertisements were 
in many papers, descriptive of George and 
Ivor ; and placards were posted about at 
many mines. Neither trouble nor expense 
was spared by the relations he had left be- 
hind, but Ivor, the Foundling, the genius, 
was lost to those who would so gladly hav6 
befriended him. Mr. Traherne went so far as 
to advertise for his Straduarius, thinking the 
boy might be known thereby ; and he received 
many letters in reply. Fiddles of ail sorts 
were described to him, and one bHnd beggar 
travelled many miles to offer him one at a 
premium, that was known ail over England ! 
The poor old gentleman bought this fiddle, 
and was persecuted into the purchase of 

5—2. 
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others, which were certainly neither Stradu- 
ariuses nor Amalfis. 

Mr. Glyn, the Captain, the Doctor, Mr. 
Vaughan, and the Superintendent of Police, 
were aJso deluged with letters. The world 
mîght hâve contained nothing but Georgea 
and Ivors who had run away, boys with 
fiddles and boys without, large-eyed boys, 
and independent-looking young men, gipsies 
with boys, and gipsies without, every imagi- 
nable youthful prodigy tumed up in answer 
to the varions advertisements, until the ad- 
vertisers declared they would be ruined, the 
expense entailed upon them was so great. 

Thus six months passed away, when one 
evening in June, a tall, travel-wom woman, 
with a large veil closely drawn over her face,^ 
alighted from the coach at the Glyn Arms. 
No one recognized the once beautiful Mar- 
garet Vaughan, but she it was. She hurried 
out of the town, and took the road to the 
Little Mountain, that road which she had 
taken when she laid her infant in Shanno's 
path. 

Then it was autumn, now it is summer ; 
then she was wandering on the hill, watching 
the fate of her child, now she is hastening. 
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forlorn and childless, up the same hill to the 
-cottage whither that infant was taken. 

Poor Mara ! she has paid bitterly for her 
foUy. She has drunk to the dregs the aloes 
of her déception. How changed she is. 
How pale, thin, and haggard ! She has sold 
everything except the wom clothes she has 
on, and is weaiy and penniless. She has not 
found her child, and is uncertain what to do 
and whither to go. 

As she advances up the lonely hill, she 
slackens her pace, and throws up her veiL 
She glances from side to side with a smile on 
her wom lips. She is glad to see the hedge- 
rows again. She stops to look at a grand 
foxglove, with its hundred purple bells, that 
towers amid a garden of fems. She is about 
to gather it, she starts back, muttering, 

" Poor flower ! Let it live out its little 
life. A few years ago, ï held up my head as 
proudly as the foxglove, now any one may 
pluck a blossom from my stalk. Ah ! what a 
bower of wild roses ! wreaths long enough 
for a bridai arch. Gerwyn used to say we 
would hâve an arch aU roses 1 How very 
sweet they are. How CQuld my darling leave 
thèse beauties for the darkness and dreariness 
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of the mines ? I must gather you, dear budy 
for you are like him ! and you bright rose, 
for you are what I was ! Flower and bud, 
mother and child, together once more ; and 
you, wandering honeysuckle, for you are like 
Gerwyn. Sweet, wild, and thomless, for he 
never willingly planted a thom. Gerwyn, 
Mara and Ivor ! Tou shall live and die 
together on my poor breast." 

There was something very soft and toucb- 
ing in Mara's voice, as she murmured thèse 
disjointed sentences ; and still more touching 
was the expression, half wild, half wearied,. 
of her large dark eyes. If her mind had not 
given way, it was sadly shaken, and would 
require gentle treatment to keep it in its seat. 

She walked slowly, pausing now and again, 
and talking to herself. 

" How beautiful it is ! Summer on the 
mountains ! sunset on the hill-sides ! Fems,. 
foxgloves, moss, rock-work, ail tumed to gold." 

She paused, scenting the air, as if attracted 
by a perfume. It was a bed of wild thyme. 
She stooped over it, examining the délicate 
flowers, and touching gently the pensile hare- 
bell that grew in its midst. 

" That is Nanno ! sweet Nanno ! Ah, hère 
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is the pink heather 1 Gerwyn ! Gerwyn ! you 
used to call me your mountain heather. Oh ! 
I hâve loved you — if you are near me, you 
know it. You know that I laid our child 
down hère, for love of you, and now he, too, 
is gone. But this pure air gives me hope and 
faith. He will come back again — ^you will 
come back. God is good, and I am humbler 
and more patient than I was ; He has brought 
me low, and knows that I repent of ail my 
sins. I will kneel down hère, just where I 
laid my baby, and tell Him so again." 

Poor Mara knelt down by the roadside, near 
the spot where she had placed Ivor years be- 
fore. She clasped her hands, and craved for- 
giveness. Then she asked that her husband 
and child might be restored to her. Very 
simple were her words — very childlike her 
manner. Sorrow had bowed the proud spirit, 
and the unbending mind was broken. 

She rose and hurried to Shanno's cottage. 

Happily the good woman was alone. She 
did not recognize her, and glanced suspiciously 
at the worn and shabby clothes that must once 
hâve been good. 

" Don't you know me, Shanno ? Don'tyou 
remember your little Margaret ?" cried Mara. 
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" Miss Marget fachy îs it you ?" said the 
good woman, opening wide her arms to receive 
the poor wanderer. Mara fell upon her neck, 
and wept. 

" I hâve not found him, Shanno/^ she 
sobbed. " Ivor is gone ! lost 1 lost !" 

" Ile will be found, corne you. Sit you 
down, dear. Miss Vaughan was hère 'ester- 
day ; she will be so glad — she will jump for 

joy." 

" Dear Nanno. Was she so sorry, Shanno ? 
What does father say ? I am afraid of him." 

" He do pray and advertise, and advertise 
and pray, they are saying. You know, now 
you are Mrs. Gerwyn Herbert, aU the world's 
alive and anxious, and they do call Ivor 
Master Ivor !" 

"Oh, Shanno!" said Mara, covering her 
face with her hands. 

Shanno took a small, weU-corked bottle 
from the cupboard, and poured its contents 
into a blue wine glass — ^her one omament. 

" Drink you this, my dear. It is wine, that 
your sister was send to Sammy 6acA, when he 
was iU." 

" Who found it eut, Shanno V asked Mara, 
eagerly. 
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" The dear Doctor ; he did get the 'tîficate 
from Mr. Traheme, and did mak the old gen- 
tleman tell aJl the treuth ; so now you are a 
married lady, ont and ont/' 

Mara began to sob. Shanno went out, and 
sent one of the children to fetch Mariana. 

" Sit you in Granny's big chair/' she saîd, 
when she came back ; and gently led Mara to 
the bee-hive chair, when ce old Mally had de- 
nounced her years ago. 

For Mally slept with her fathers ! and the 
big chair had descended to her son, Sam's 
father, now a haie man of eighty, and her re- 
présentative at the cottage. 

Mara seemed lost in thought for a time ; 
then, rousing herself, looked at Shanno, with 
a gleam of the old fire in her eyes. 

" Then everyone knows how Gerwyn and I 
loved one another^ and why I laid my baby 
by the wayside. God bless you, Shanno, for 
taking him in. Do they think I was very 
wicked T 

" They think you were fullish and should 
hâve told at once ; but they know Master." 

" He was very strict, but I think he loves 
me, Shanno. I feared him so ! I fear him still 
— I cannot see him again. May I sleep in 
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tins bîg chair to-night? I am afraid to go 
home — alone — ^without my child." 

Shanno took off the old bonnet and shawl, 
made some tea, busied herself to cheer Mara, 
not unsuccessfully. She saw that her gown 
was worn out, that she had neither collar nor 
cuffs, that her stockings and shoes had holes 
in them. 

"Yes — I am ashamed to be so imtidy/' 
sighed Mara, " but I could not work. I had 
no friends— and I roved about ail day in 
search of Ivor. You are so kind, dear Shanno." 

" Dear heart, everybody wiU be kind." 

" Do you think so ? I hâve not been good." 

Shanno saw Mariana coming, and ran out to 
meet her. 

"'Tis Miss Margot — I don't think she's 
quite right in her mind," she whispered. 

" She is come — thank Grod !" said the agi- 
tated Mariana, going into the cottage. " Mara, 
darling, I am so glad — so glad." 

This was ail poor Nanno could say, as she 
took the trembling Mara to her arms. 

" ïïow kind you are, dear Nanno," sobbed 
Mara. 

" Kind ! If you knew how we hâve longed 
for you !" 
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" Father ?" 

"Yes, father. Darlîng, you are ill — yoiu 
^ must corne home. Shanno will help us." 

" I cannot see father, to-night, I am afraid." 

" You need not— father is at chapel. I will 
manage it ail ; corne at once." 

They hurried on poor Mara's clothes, and 
took her home. Slowly, very slowly, for she 
was so tired she could scarcely move. But 
Mariana cared less for the weariness than for 
the half unconscious gaze that constantly met 
her anxious glance. 

" The servants are in the hay-field ; we will 
get her quietly upstairs," said Mariana, when 
they reached the house : and she and Shanno 
supported the fainting Mara to Nanno's room^, 
and got her into bed. 

Then they gave her a strong stimulant, and 
she partially revived. 

" Thank you, dear Nanno ; it is nice to be 
hère," she said. " But what will father say T 

" He will be glad you are come home, dar- 
ling.» 

She seemed about to fall asleep, like a 
weary child, when she started up, fright- 
ened. 

" I hâve not said my prayers, Nanno." 
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** Think a little prayer, and sleep, dearest/' 
;said Nanno, stooping down to kiss ter. 

" Forgive me my trespasses, and bring back 
my husband and child," was Mara's little 
prayer, and sbe slept. 

Poor Mariana ! she wept as she looked at 
tbe pale, wom face, and marked threads of 
silver in the black haïr. Her own sîlent sor- 
rows seemed to pass away before the more ab- 
sorbing ones of her sîster. She feared, too, 
the eflPect her sudden retum might hâve on 
her father, whose fits were intimately con- 
nected with her. 

This trial began at supper. 

" Mara is come back, dear father," she said, 
as composedly as she could. 

" Mara come back ! when ? how V said Mr. 
Vaughan, " where is she T 

Mariana told him ail she knew. 

" You think her mind is àflfected, Nanno — 
what will become of her T 

* 

" I will take care of her, dear father ; if I 
may." 

Mariana perceived signs of nervons agita- 
tion in Mr. Vaughan. 

" If you will let me tend her quietly for a 
«day or two, I think she will be better. She 
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must hâve gone through much suffering/' she 
said. 

" I dread to see her again, Nanno/' 

" You had better not, for a time. It wîll be 
well to avoid ail excîtement for you both." 

" Perhaps so. This is a sore trial to me. 
It îs worse since everyone bas known it. They 
rejoice at my tribulation, Nanno." 

** We will not care now sbe bas corne back, 
father. We bave ail our griefe, but hers are 
heaviest." 

" Sbe bas ber déserts — but I will forbear.'' 

Mr. Vaugban cbecked tbe bard words tbat 
were springing to bis lips. 

Tbe beat was great — tbe wiiidow was open, 
and tbe scent of new-mown bay came in witb 
tbe nigbt breeze. Purple sbadows were creep- 
ing over tbe bills, and tbe dark green sea 
slept in tbe distance. 

Fatber and daugbter were silent, tbinking 
of tbe weary wanderer, upstairs, her husband 
and child. 

" Has sbe spoken of tbe boy V asked Mr. 
Vaugban. 

** Sbe bas not found him. Fatber, you do 
not eat. You will be ill, again." 

" Pain and trouble retum witb y our sister. 
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We hâve many trials, Nanno. She and Ed- 
win and the boy are ail sore burdcns too 
grievous to be borne." 

"Mara is pénitent — Edwin bas done bis 
Master's work — Ivor will be cared for, father/' 
said Mariana, with trembling voice ; " you will 
be good to Mara, dear father." 

'^ I will try ; I should like to look on her 
before I sleep/' 

" On no account,'' began Mariana. 

" It will be best," said her father. 

It was useless to combat Mr. Vaughan, so 
Mariana preceded him to her sister's room. 
Both took oflP their shoes, and went in without 
noise. There was no fear of waking the 
sleeper. In the dim light Mr. Vaughan stood 
and gazed on his child, and Mariana watched 
him in great fear. She saw that he tumed 
pale and trembled. He waved his hands over 
the bed, stooped and touched her forehead with 
his lips, then hastUy left the room, and went 
into his own. Mariana followed him to the 
door. She heard him pacing up and down, 
she heard him groan heavily, then she knew 
that he knelt in prayer. She left him for a 
long time, but could not be happy about him. 
She retumed and knocked at his door. He 
came out, looking tolerably calm. 
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" I am well, Nanno. I am glad I hâve seen 
her. She îs greatly changed ; perhaps, ail 
will work together for good. Good-night, my 
daughter." 

Mr. Vaughan kissed Marîana and retumed 
to hîs room. Mariana felt that the worst was 
over, since he had seen Mara. 

The foUowing day Mariana, with her father s 
permission, sent for Doctor Herbert. It need 
scarcely be told that Mara was very ill. The 
Doctor was seriously alarmed about her bodily 
and mental condition. The long struggle she 
had gone through, first to conceal her marriage 
and the birth of her child, and secondly in the 
loss of Ivor, had been too much for her, and 
her fruitless, fooHsh joumey to London, and 
subséquent wanderings about that great wild- 
emess, finished the work of prostration. 

Mariana had again many weeks of anxious 
nursing, and very little comfort at the end of 
•them. When the absolute danger was over, 
Mara fell into an apathy so engrossing, that 
nothing anyone could do or say could rouse 
her. She seemed quite indiffèrent to ail out- 
ward e vents, and even the dreaded interview 
with her father appeared to afford her neither 
■fear nor pleasure. He was by far the most 
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troubled of the two. She received him almost 
as if he were indiflferent to her, and the stem 
man would hâve given ail he possessed to hâve 
seen the fire of passion in her face, instead of 
calm despair, or to hâve heard the old, hasty 
tone of her voice, instead of its languid apathy. 

"Are you in much pain, my child?" he 
asked kindly. 

" No, father." 

" Will you not try to get up and let me 
drive you out ?" 

" I am not well — I cannot/' 

" You hâve been long in bed." 

" Hâve I r 

" You must try to rouse yourself for poor 
Nanno's sake — for mine/' 

^^Mustl? How?'' 

" Well — hem ! you are not so very weak, 
my dear." 

" I don't know. I hâve no heart/' 

" We will help you. Will you come into 
the hay-fiélds — or down to the sea-shore V 

Mara shuddered. 

" The smell of the hay makes me ill ; the 
Sound of the sea makes me sad. Let me be 
— let me be.*' 

"You forget that you owe something to 
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jour father and sister, and Doctor Herbert, 
and — and ail his family, my dear." 

" Only to Gerwyn, and he is dead." 

" Thîs is wrong, Mara. God will not pardon 
you if you give way thus/' 

" He will. He knows I cannot help it. I 
hâve lost ail ! ail !" 

" Don't you care for us, child ? We hâve 
suffered much for you." 

"You? I don't know. I cannot talk, 
Nanno. I am so weary — so weary/' 

" Darling !" said the ready Mariana. " Fa- 
ther wishes to be so good and kind to you." 

*' Does he ? Then say I cannot rouse." 

This state of things went on for weeks. 
It is strange that Mr. Vaughan, who could not 
bear disobedience, entreaties, or any of the 
common shows of human passion, was entirely 
subdued by this. He saw that his daughter 
was simply passive, and could not help herself. 
Her case baffled ail Doctor Llewelleii's skîll, 
and her deep despair overtumed ail his own 
ideas of filial duty. He would sit with her, 
talk to her, try to engage her attention — even 
try to win her affection — and if she sometimes 
said — "You are very kind,'* was satisfied. 
Those who knew him well, looked on and 

VOL. in. 6 
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wondered, no one more so than Doctor Llew- 
ellen. But he preserved ail his bittemess 
against the Herberts, and none of them dared 
to approach him. One day he said to Mara, 

" Hâve you lost ail your love for me, my 
dear r 

" Love ! I bave none now," was tbe absent 
reply. 

" Did you ever love me, Mara ?" 

"You— Idon'tknow. MustI tell tbe truth?' 

" You need not say at ail if you cannot do- 
so witb a good will," said Mr. Vaugban 
aggrieved. 

" I don't tbink I can," said Mara absently. 

"And yet I loved you. Oh this is painful 
and strange !'' 

" My loves are gone. Gerwyn and Ivor. 
They are pretty names. Oh ! I am so weary.'' 

This was tbe burden of her speech. She was 
always weary — weary of Ufe, it would seem. 

" If anything would come to rouse her," tbe 
good Doctor would say, twenty times a day. 

Even pretty Mrs. Rbys was interested, and 
forgot tbe Workhouse, and as to Angharad, 
she tormented Mr. Glyn to death about her. 

" Couldn't they send her grapes, peacbes,. 
jellies, anything ?" she said. 
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"Vaughan will none of us, Harrie," he 
replied. " We should only be adding fuel to 
the fire. He hâtes us as warmly as piety can 
venture to hâte." 

" I hâve a happy thought. I will send 
Emily !" cried Mrs. Glyn. " Poor Mara will 
be glad to see her. I will not ask Llewellen 
— he says *iio Ho everything." 

Accordingly Emily was despatched to Tyr- 
mynydd, bearing a note from her mistress 
and a basket of the choicest fruit. 

Mariana took her up to Mara at once, and 
left them alone together. She thought there 
was a chance of her taking an interest in the 
companion of Ivor and George. As soon as 
Emily saw Mara she began to cry. 

"I am so sorry you are ill, Ma'am," she 
sobbed. 

" Emily ! hâve you heard from George or 
Ivor?' 

" No, ma'am, but they are sure to come 
back," said Emily. " I dreamed I found a 
bag of gold the other night, and then I 
dreamed of George." 

Emiïy blushed very prettUy as she said this. 

" Not of Ivor r asked Mara. 

*' But that is ail the same. Where one is 
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the other is sure to be. George always said 
that he should come and fetch Ivor, and make 
a great, rich man of him." 

Mara's eyes dilated as she fixed them on 
Emily. 

" I never dream good dreams. Emily, will 
you go and look for Ivor ? God will help you, 
because you are good/' 

" I will try. But you must not be cast 
down. I know they will come back. Mrs. 
Glyn bas sent you a note and some fruit, with 
her love/' 

" Mrs. Glyn ? Who is that ?" 

Emily looked frightened. 

" Miss Angbarad, ma'am/' 

" Yes — I know. She is grand now. She 
bas a husband and children — and I hâve 
nothing.'' 

"May I take a message to Mrs. Glyn, 
ma*am V 

" What about ? I bave nothing to say. I 
want Ivor.'' 

" She is so kind— so anxious about him," 
pleaded Emily. "My mistress would find 
him if she could, and so would Mr. Glyn." 

" Then why don't they ? They are rich/' 

Even Emily failed to rouse Mara, though 
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she seemed glad to see her. She stayed some 
time, induced her to eat some fruit, and to 
read Mrs. Glyns kind letter; but nothing 
interested her. 

" May I give your love to Mrs. Glyn, dear 
governess V said Emily. 

The old familiar word took effect. She said, 

" Kiss me, dear child. That word sounds 
like Ivor's musîc. Yes — ^give Mrs. Glyn my 
kind love, and thank her for the note." 

" May she corne and see you V 

" No — I could not see anyone yet but you. 
Come agaiu, dear Emily — and bring me back 
my child. Nanno, I am so weary — so weary." 

Mariana was not in the room, so Emily 
went to fetch her, and took her leave, bearing 
many kind messages from her to Angharad. 
The poor child cried ail the way home, and 
Angharad cried with her when she told the 
pitiful taie. 

" I am afraid my Spartan mother is but a 
weak woman after ail," said Mr. Glyn as his 
Harrie recounted EmUy's adventure. 

" Her heart is so true— like steel," said 
Angharad. " If dearest Gerwyn were but 
hère ! If they were but as happy as we are !** 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Wild and stout never wants a staff." 
" La speranza è il pan dei poveri." 

DoCTOR Herbert's wish that some event 
should occur that would rouse Mara, was 
curiously accomplished. One day that Mara 
was lying in lier apathj, heedless of her 
father who was reading to her — ^heedless of 
ail extemal things — Shanno burst into her 
room, exclaiming — 

" Shonny's corne home ! Shonny's corne 
home ! Master, my boy's alive ! Miss Mar- 
get — Mrs. Gerwyn — Shonny wasn't drowned, 
and he says Master Gerwyn wasn't either." 

In a moment Mara was up in bed, crying 
wildly, " Say it again ! say it again !" 

" My Shonny's alive, Miss fach ! He did 
corne back just now. I rvin like mad to tell 
you — I can't stay. Corne you 'rectly minute 
and see for yourself." 
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Off ran Shanno as quickly as she came. 

" Miss Vaughan ! Miss Vaughan !" she 
<îried in the passage. " Go you to Mrs. Ger- 
wyn. My Shonny's corne home. I want Billo." 

Out she rushed into the kitchen with the 
same words. 

" Nancy ! PoUy ! send Billo home. Shon- 
ny's come back. Send him ^rectly minute to 
see his brother." 

This was how Shanno rushed through the 
house, rousing ail its inhabitants, and rushed 
out of it again, and across the downs like mad. 

Mariana found Mara excited beyond aU 
bounds. 

" Bring my clothes. I will dress — I will 
go. If Shonny's come home, Gerwyn wiU 
come. Quick, Nanno — Father, I am quite 
weU. Thank God ! thank God." 

Mr. Vaughan was excited, too. He went 
out and took the way to Sam's house. 

Meanwhile Mara dressed herself, impatient 
of every hindrance. Mariana trembled and 
rejoiced by tums, as she saw the flush of de- 
lirium replace the pallor of her sister's face, 
and strength succeed the weakness of her 
body. She secretly ordered the Coburg, their 
one covered conveyance, to be got ready, and 
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delayed Mara as much as she could, that she 
mîght prevent her trying to walk. When BiUo 
heard where the carnage was to go, he quick- 
ened his usually measured movements, and it 
was at the door before Mara was ready. 

" Perhaps Gerwyn is there, Nanno ! Let 
me fly. I feel that I hâve wings. Never 
mind the bonnet. I am ready. Let us go." 
Mariana wrapped a cloak about her, and 
Mara was at the front door before her sister 
was out of the bedroom. She was quite be- 
side herself. Billo said to himself when he 
saw her. 

" Here's the real ghose, senre enough.'^ 
They got into the carriage. Billo mounted 
the front seat to drive, and Mara told him to 
make haste — Chaste. He was nothing loth, 
and they came up with Mr. Vaughan in no 
time. Billo drew in. 

^' Will you get up, father?" said Mariana 
from behind. " I ordered the Coburg for fear 
of Mara.'' 

" No ; go on. It may do her good." 

They went on, and soon overtook Shanno, 

who accepted the invitation for a drive, and 

was soon by Billo's side. Mara overwhelmed 

her with questions, but ail she knew as yet 
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was that her son was at home, and that Grer- 
wyn was not drowned. 

They soon reached the hut, and saw Shonny. 
He was in the act of eating barlej bread and 
hard cheese, apparently with good appetite, 
surrounded by grandfather, father, brothers 
and sisters. His grandfather had just ex- 
pressed a wish that his mother had been alive 
to see that day, and Shonny was replying, 

" Granny's gone to Davy's locker. Well ! 
she was over a hundred, and one can't live for 
ever. I should like to a' seen her again/' 

" Where. is he ? where is he T cried Mara, 
as she stood breathless in the middle of the 
room. 

" Hère I be, Miss," said Shonny, rising and 
holding ont his black hand. 

Mara grasped it in both hers. 

" Where is he ? where did you leave him ? 
Mr. Gerwyn — my husband V 

This was ail Mara could say, as she sank, 
nearly fainting, into the bee-hive chair. She 
waved off Mariana, and fixing her eyes on the 
bronzed and ragged Shonny, tried to utter 
another, "Where?" 

" Ail right, Miss," said Shonny, letting fall 
a hunch of bread in affright. " Lord love us^ 
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I don't know nothing of 'en/' he added in a 
Tvhisper to his mother. j 

" Where ?" again ejaculated Mara, a sudden 
flush suffusing her pale face. " Is he alive V 

" To be sure, as much as I am, I should say." 

" When did you see him last ?" 

" In Africay." 

"Where s Afiicay?'' interrupted yoiing 
Toom. 

" Where's brother ? l'm Billo !" hère burst 
in upon the audience, and Billo entered, he 
having got some one to hold his horse. 

" Bless my soûl, you're bigger than me !" 
oried Shonny, hugging Billo, at which Shanno 
both laughed and cried. 

" Why you're ail hair, and youVe got ear- 
rings !" cried Billo. " You're like a black. Is 
it brother Shonny, mother ?" 

" So he is sajdng, but l'm not knowing my 
own first-bom," laughed Shanno. 

" You flogged me for eating aU the cheese. 
Do you remember, mother ? and then gave me 
a big apple because I roared." 

" Shonny's Shonny, seure enough,*' said 
Shanno, uplifting her hands. 

" Where did you last see my husband ?" 
asked Mara, who had never tumed her eyes 
from Shonny's face. 
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"Let him finish eating first, darling, and 
then he will tell us ail/' said Mariana. " Toom 
hachy run to the house and say I told you to 
bring a bottle of aie and some bread and méat, 
.and PoUy must send it." 

" Thank you, Miss. Then l'il wait, make 
80 bold,'' said Shonny . " This barley bread is 
tougher than sea biscuit/' 

Mara rose from her chair, went to Shonny, 
put her hand on his shoulder, and said— 

" TeU me ail, for God's sake." 

" Lord love you. Miss Marget, you may be 
making your mind as easy as a dolphin's back. 
Master Gerwyn's as sure alive as I am/' 

" But you both fell into the sea. How do 
you know ?" 

"We were cast together on the coast of 
Southern Africay, after buffeting about a day 
and a night on the ugliest sea I ever was 
out in/' 

" But you went down with the mast !" said 
Mariana. 

" By no means. We got upon a rock, and 
managed to make a raft, and by good luck 
fituck to it, till we got amongst the niggers, 
more dead than alive. Master Gerwyn say, 
* Cheer up, Shonny, whilst there's life there's 
hope,' and he make sîgns to the blackies that 
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we was very hungry, and somehow he corne 
over them as he did over everybody, and they 
give us some méat and drink, and let us dry 
ourselves by the fire they cooked the méat at. 
Then the cussed niggers began to quarrel about 
us. l 'spected to be killed and eaten before I 
could say my prayers. But Master Gerwyn 
says, ' Never say die, Shonny ! Let 's dance 
the sailor's hompipe !' So we began to dance 
like mad, and Master Gerwyn, he whistle like 
a bird. The niggers never see such beautiful 
dancing before, and seure enough they come 
and dance too. Master Gerwyn he snap his 
fingers, and sing and whistle, and I hoUoa out 
a Welsh psalm " 

"Oh Shonny ! for shame! to them heathen !" 
said Shanno. 

"And they whoop and hoUoa and caper. 
^Twould 'a done your hearts good to see us. 
And they Uke Welsh music, I can tell 'ee. I 
most think I heard one of 'em say * beautiful/ " 

Mariana laughed, and Shonny was delighted. 

" Go on ! go on !" said Mara impatiently. 

"When the bail was over, the blackies 
quarrel again. *It's about us,' says Master 
Gerwyn. ' If they part us, Shonny, and if 
you 'get home first, give my love to everybody, 
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''specially to Miss'Mara, and tell you her ' — but 
maybe I oughtn't to say it in pubUc.» 

" Say on ! '' shrieked Mara, frightening 
everybody. 

" * Tell you her to make the secret known 
and not to wait for me ; and that l'il see her, 
alive or dead — in my body, if I live ; in the 
spirit, if I die/ Them's his words. I leamt 
'em off by heart." 

"Then he lives! he lives!'' cried Mara — 
" What next ? Go on 1" 

Poor Shonny was frightened, but obeyed. 
"Master Gerwyn was right. The black 
brutes were quarrelling over us, but they set- 
tled the matter by parting us. One lot took 
Master Gerwyn, the other lot took me. 
* Hurray for old Cymry ! and God save the 
Queen!' says Master Gerwyn, waving his 
hand. ' Keep up your courage, Shonny, and 
well meet again.' I waves mine back till he 
was out of sight, and that was the last I see 
of him, the bravest, nicest young gentleman 
that ever lived.'' 

Poor Mara began to sob, and Shanno to 
wipe her eyes with her apron, at which the 
small Shannos howled. 

" He's as sure alive as I^m alive !" said 
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Shonny. " He's one as 'ould make himself 
useful, and the niggers knows what's what. 
They weren't cannibals, so they 'ouldn't care to 
eat him/' 

" But how did you escape ?" sobbed Mara. 
" What did they do to you V 

" They made me work like a beast o' burderiy 
which isn't much more than some of 'em do 
themselves. But, Lord love ye, l'm so hand- 
some, that the chief's daughter took a fancy to 
me, and so I got better treated. She was a 
well growed 'ooman, I can tell 'ee, but her nose 
was flattish. After ail, there isn't so much 
différence between one 'ooman and another — 
black's black, and white's white, that's ail." 

Mariana and Mara both started at this. What 
if Gerwyn or Edwin should be fancied by a 
chief 's daughter ? or put to death because 
they could not retum her affection ? 

" Where is she ? Did you bring your wife 
home ?" asked BiUo. 

" Not ^sactly. The Turks took care of that. 
They came slave-hunting, and carried off as 
many as they could catch. They caught me, 
and not Mrs. Shonny, so we was parted, you 
see, Billo." 

" l'm seure l'm thankful, if you don't mind. 
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Shonny," said Shanno. "I 'ouldn^t like a 
black daughter-in-law." 

" Not ail covered with feathers and beeds, 
quîte handsome ?" asked Shonny, winking sig- 
nificantly at Mariana, who enjoyed the joke, in 
spite of her fears for Edwin. "Well! The 
Turks are bigger brutes than the niggers, for 
they treat them worse than the niggers treat 
us. But they respects the English, and are 
afeared of 'em. So when they had drove us, 
tied by cords, men, women and children, some 
hundred miles, and were going to pack me into 
the hold of the ship, with four or five hundred 
black cattle " 

" Black cattle !" interrupted Sam. " Hâve 
they Welsh cows by there ?" 

" Oh, father, you are simple ! I mean the 
niggers. They take precious care of their 
cows, and 'ouldn't no more pack 'em as they 
do the blacks, than they 'ould pack them- 
selves. I hâtes the Turks. I hâtes ail slave 
dealers, that s why I hâtes the Yankees, 
though they call themselves Christians. When 
the sneaking brutes was going to pack me up 
wi' the blacks, I hollors out the words * Welsh! 
EngUsh 1 Scotch ! Irish ! British Sailor ! Eng- 
land 1' and talks first Welsh and then English, 
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as loud as I could, and they cocks their ears, 
they do. They looks at me, and sees I warn't 
a nigger, and then I bellows as if I had a bull 
in my chest, 'Queen Victoria!' shakes my 
fist at 'em, and cries again, * Queen Victoria !' 
They looks at me as mild as milk-and-water, 
goes to fetch an interpréter, who comes and 
talks something like English. Says I, * They'd 
better take care how they harm an English- 
man. The British lion '11 soon come down 
upon 'em, and l'm a British sailor !' And sure 
enough they talk a lot of their gibberish, and 
then they take me on deck. 'Tis grand to be 
a Britisher ! 

" 'Twas well for 'em that they had me. I 
showed 'em how to manage their tackle, and 
help on their old lugger, and we got safe to 
Turkey somehow, where they wouldn't a got 
but for me. AU the time I was wishing that 
a British man-o'-war 'ould be sending a few 
broadsides into 'em, and carry 'em off, ïurks 
and niggers together. Oh; the sight it was 
when the blacks were brought on shore ! It 
anear killed me, and l'm pretty tough.'' 

" Here's Toom back with the vittles !" cried 
little Mally. " My ! there's a basket fuU !" 

Ont rushed the young ones to meet Toom. 
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" Did y ou never see Gerwyn agaîn V asked 
Mara of Shonny. 

'^ Never, miss, but I shall, and you too/* 

Toom came in, saying : 

" Jackey did bring the basket. Master did 
meet me, and ask me where I was going, and 
did tum back and send Jackey, and tell him 
to come along, and drive home the ladies, and 
Billo might hâve a holiday." 

" There's kind master is !" said Shanno. 

Shonny and Billo soon unpacked the basket, 
and displayed a pièce of beef, a loaf of bread, 
and two bottles of aie. 

" That's the tackle !" exclaimed Shonny. 
" We'll drink his honour's health." 

'* And we wiU go home now, and hâve an- 
other talk with Shonny to-morrow," said 
Mariana. "Mara! they would like to be 
without spectators, I think." 

"If only youll come when l'm not so 
hungry, l'il talk of Master Gerwyn as long as 
you like," said Shonny. " Now l'm like a 
shark." 

Mariana drew Mara away, and Jackey drove 
them home. They were excited enough, but 
not as excited as the party they left behind 
them. 

VOL. m. t 
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" Let Shonny hâve granny's ctaîr ! Owl in 
a ivy bush \" grinned Billo. 

" Much obliged, prefers a tliree legger !" 
said Shonny . "Now, mother, go ahead !" 

Shanno carved vigorously. Knives and 
forks were at a discount, but sbe had a brace 
of tbem, of wbich Shonny had one. He also 
had more than half of the round table. Mugs, 
tea cups, and the one blue wine glass, were 
taken from the cupboard — ^plates, whole and 
cracked, from the dresser. 

" Ail hère !" said Sam. " Father, thank 
God, and say grâce." 

Old Toom asked a blessing reverently, and 
offered up a thanksgiving for the retum of 
his grandson, adding : 

" If mother was but hère ! Let's see, Sam, 
Shanno, Toom hach, Billo, Betto, Shaimo fach, 
Davy, MaUy fach, Margery, Sam hach, and 
Nancy. Ail at home, eleven in ail." 

'* Here's a corkscrew, mother!" said Shonny, 
taking a large clasp knife of many blades and 
curions implements from his pocket " I 
worked my passage home, and Cap'en give 
it to me as a keepsake. l'U draw the cork." 

Very soon this goodly family of twelve 
were ail seated, some on the settle, others on 
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stools, the little ones on legs of wood, old 
Toom în the big chair, ail with plates in their 
laps, or hunches of bread and méat in their 
hands, and mugs of aie beside them. 

" There's kind the Master is !" was the 
burden of their speech. 

Meanwhile " the Master " was waiting 
anxionsly for his daughters' return. He had 
not gone, as he at first intended, to the cot- 
tage, for he could not face the man who had 
been with Gerwyn, on whom he still looked 
as his greatest foe. When he saw Mara, he 
began to understand what love was, and hope 
could do. Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks 
flushed, her movements quickened ; she was 
ail excitement and perturbation. 

" He is alive, father, I shall see him again," 
were her first words. 

Then she told Mr. Vaughan ail that Shonny 
had said, ending by his déclaration that 
" Master Gerwyn corne over the niggers as he 
corne over everybody." 

Mr. Vaughan listened with his old stern 
gravity. Now that Mara was herself again, 
he, also, was himself again. 

But Mara was not herself. She was ex- 
cited instead of passive. 
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Gerwyn went at last boldly to Tyrmynydd, 
demanded an interview with Mr. Vaughan, 
asked for the hand of his daughter, and was 
coldly and decidedly refused — refused, if not 
with insuit, with a cutting irony that was 
worse. . He went in wrath to Mara, who was 
waiting for him, and said he should claim her 
promise at no very distant period. In vain 
she resisted — love and Grerwyn's irrésistible 
manner prevailed — she said she would marry 
him privately. 

When Gerwyn told his family that he had 
been positively rejected by Mr. Vaughan, he 
set them ail aflame. The Captain levelled 
every epithet he could command at his old 
acquaintance, and vowed he would be as 
stiff as he was. The rest of the family were 
equally indignant, and took up Gerwyn's cause 
as hotly as if he had been a man of thirty, 
instead of nineteen and a half. 

Some months passed, during which Gerwyn 
matured his plans, and met Mara whenever 
he could. Opposition increased their passion, 
and, as Mara expressed it, " They felt they 
must die if separated." The uncertainty, and 
the heavy weight of conscious deceit, told on 
her health and spirits, and Mr. Vaughan in- 
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In her excîtement she told Mariana the 
whole story of her love. There was not 
much that had not already evolved, bit by 
bit ; but what there was, she no longer at- 
tempted to conceal. Gerwyn and she had 
been engaged when almost children. He was 
eighteen, she sixfceen, when they swore etemal 
fidelity. He went to sea, she to school for a 
year, and when they retumed, the vows were 
renewed. " Love until death/' Mara said, 
was promised and would be performed. Be- 
fore he was twenty, Gerwyn told his father 
that he meant to marry Mara. The Captain 
laughed, and said he wished he might get 
her. For his part, he did not like Metho- 
dists, but he loved Mara, and had no objection 
to her as daughter-in-law, provided Mr. Vaug- 
han gave his consent. Gerwyn, who was as 
fearless as a lion in gênerai, feared Mr. Vaug- 
han, and Mara shrank from the disclosure. 
She knew her father's opinion of Gerwyn, his 
intentions for herself, his hatred of the church 
and her members. Gerwyn extracted a solemn 
promise from her, that she would marry him 
whether her father consented or not. " And 
I made it over the bible, Nanno,'' she said, 
trembling. " Was it very wicked V Mariana 
not theologian enough to détermine. 
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formed her that lie intended to let lier pay a 
vîsit to her friend, Phebe Morris, in whom he 
placed implicit faith, and whose father weis 
his intimate friend. This she made known to 
Gerwyn. He, impetuous and hot-headed, 
determined to leave about the same time, and 
told Lis father that he would go to Liverpool, 
and there get a ship, as he was tired of Ary- 
mor, and wretched about Mara. His father 
doted on him, and let him do as he liked, 
thinking absence might cure his youthful 
passion. At the same time he resolved to 
" hâve it out," as he expressed it, with Mr. 
Vaughan, after Gerwyn had left. 

Gerwyn went away, professedly to Liver- 
pool, a few days before Mara was to leave for 
Camarvonshire, where her friend Mrs. Morris 
lived. But, in reality, he was not far from 
Arymor. Shanno, who was in the secret of 
their love, managed private meetings for them 
at her hut, pitying, woman-like, their youth, 
and believing in their approaching séparation. 
Mara told her story, thus far, with toler- 
able calmness, but at this point she grew much 
excited. 

" Hère began the worst part of my folly," 
she said, " I deceived everybody, and I led 
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Shanno into sin. But oh ! Gerwyn loved me 
so dearly, and was so misérable, that I had no 
self-command leffc. Gerwyn wanted me to 
run away with him, but I would not do tbis, 
I was afraid. Then be wanted me to marry 
bim and go to Plâs, but tbis I could not do. 
I knew tbey would take me in, but I could 
not bear tbe tbougbt of dependence. After- 
wards, wben be found tbat bis fatber was as 
mucb against us as mine, be said we would 
marry and brave tbem ail. Ob ! if I bad but 
consented, I sbould bave spared myself and 
every one else tbe misery I bave entailed ; 
but* a terrible fear of fatber bad bold of me. 
I could not openly resist bis will. Besides, 
be said sucb tbings of Gerwyn ! said be was 
godless, wild, and an unfît busband for a 
virtuous woman ; and be so young ! no one 
could bring anytbing wicked or cruel against 
bim ; but we ail knew tbat be was full of mis- 
cbief and frolic. Tben Edwin Morris said be 
was untrue to me. Tbat was false. Ab, 
Nanno ! forgive me. Edwin was not tben 
wbat be bas since been. God knows bow 
misérable I was ail tbis time. 

" Wben tbe day of my departure was fixed, 
Gerwyn arranged tbe marriage. He saw me 
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ovemight and made me promise to meet him 
the foUowing morning. He had already ex- 
tracted the promise from his uncle. He was 
in uproarious spirits. I never shall forget him. 
And oh 1 how loving and beautiful he was. I 
see his beaming eyes — ^feel his lips on mine — 
hear his words of dévotion at this moment. 
And so we parted. The next day we met 
before the dawn. He came to fetch me. I 
left you ail in bed, and fled, like a culprit, 
from the house. I did not know you then, 
dearest Nanno. I did not even know father 
as I do now. Poor father ! I think he loves 
me, and is sorry for me now. 

" Gerwyn half carried me across the hill to 
the church. It was chilly, and the mists were 
on the hills. It was not a wedding morning 
— no flowers — no birds — ^no bells I Tet I 
was wildly happy with Gerwyn. I forgot ail 
but him. Mr. Traheme and the clerk were 
at the church. Gerwyn made me laugh at 
his uncle, swathed in coats and caps. But 
the old man was very kind, and took his jests 
in good part. It was a strange, wild, solemn 
ceremony. It has been on my mind ever 
since, and I am afraid I sinned in the présence 
of the Most High. Not in word, but deed. 
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I meant every word I saîd after the clergy- 
man; and would hâve been true to my hus- 
band, as I hâve been, to death. But no bless- 
ing could folio w such deceit — that I knew. 

" At the last — just as we were made one 
for ever — day broke, and the sunshine burst 
in upon us. * A good sign ! A happy omen, 
my darling wife !' cried Gerwyn, as he took 
me in his arms. I was sobbing aloud, and the 
Rector was blessing us, and wishing us well, 
and calling me his nièce, Margaret Herbert. 
Perhaps, the sign may yet be fulfiUed. 

" But I never saw a man so slavishly afraid. 
He made us both solemnly promise not to let 
our marriage be known without his consent, 
and on his account, Gerwyn made me promise 
not to tell until his returi; from abroad. This 
seemed easy at the time, for Gerwyn was to 
be home in five or six months. So, y ou see, 
I dared not tell, but Mr. Traherne might hâve 
revealed the facts had he chosen. I more 
than once asked him to do so, but he said 
matters had better remain as they were. 
Indeed I scarcely knew whether I could brook 
the disclosure alone or not. 

"Gerwyn brought me home. We parted 
to meet again. Oh what a parting ! I crept 
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back to bed, undiscovered. I wondered, 
wben we rose, that you did not read my 
secret in my eyes — for I knew tbey sparkled 
with a new, strange light. 

*^ Soon after breakfast fatber and you saw 
me off by coach. I felt like a criminal wben I 
wisbed you good-bye, but every unhappy and 
reproachful thought vanished soon. Gerwyn 
was by my side, and I was happy. He went 
with me ail the way. We bad a glorious day, 
a bappy wedding joumey. 

" When we reached Camarvon, Mr. Morris 
and Phebe met me, and took me to tbeir 
little country parsonage. Gerwyn went to an 
ihn in the town. I confided ail to Phebe at 
once, with Gerwyn's consent, and under 
solemn promise of sçcrecy. She was greatly 
distressed and annoyed, but promised to help 
us. She had always said she would stand by 
me in any difficulty, and she did so now. 

" Gerwyn went to Liverpool and took a 
lodging. He wrote to me, and told me to 
come to him. Phebe made some excuse to 
her husband — told him that I was going to 
visit friends — and I went. Nanno, the month 
I spent with my darling at Liverpool was 
one of perfect happiness. It was brief, but 
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unsullied. Still, I was obliged to act in- 
numerable lies. Ail my letters home were 
enclosed to Phebe, and posted by her. You 
will not wonder that they wef e short and un- 
satisfactory. I could not put into writing the 
deceit I acted. 

" One month ! only one month, and then î" 

When Mara arrived at the period of her 
séparation from Gerwyn, she could no longer 
tell. her taie. Mariana was obliged to draw it 
from her at intervais, and interrupted by sobs. 

It was briefly as foUows : — 

Grerwyn sailed for Africa, accompanied by 
Shonny,and Mara retumed to her friend Phebe. 
She remained with her two months, during 
which time, she received a letter from Gerwyn, 
enclosed to Phebe. It was during this time 
that Captain Herbert went on his fruitless 
mission to Mr. Vaughan, and that they 
quarrelled. 

Mara was summoned homç, where she re- 
mained two or three months. The state of 
her health and spirits was such, that her 
father became not only angry, but alarmed. 
She petitioned to be allowed to retum to 
Phebe, and assured her father that she would 
struggle to overcome her feelings and to be a 
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dutiful daughter, if he would spare her a few 
months more. He accordingly made arrange- 
ments witli Phebe for Mara to board with her 
until she recovered. 

She went again to the North, and in due 
course of time, to Liverpool, into the lodging 
she had occupied with Grerwyn. The mistress 
of the house was respectable and kind, and 
treated her with due considération, as the 
wife of the frank and winning young sailor, 
who had leffc her in such anguish some time 
before. At Liverpool, Ivor was bom, and 
hère Mara began to realize keenly the difl&culty 
of her position. Phebe went to see her, and 
gave her such ad vice as she could, but Mara 
did not follow it. Phebe wished her to leave 
her child behind her, with some respectable 
woman, \mtil Gerwyn returned, and the 
marriage was made public — ^but this she would 
not do. She resolved to take him to Shanno, 
and ask her to nurse him. 

She wrote to Mariana to the effect that she 
was much better, and would return home 
shortly, forbearing to name any particular 
day. She had spent ail her^ money, together 
with what Gerwyn had left, and was obliged 
to borrow of Phebe. 
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To avoid discovery, she made a long and 
circuitous joumey home, arriving, as we hâve 
seen, on the Little Mountain, on a Saturday 
evening. Hère her coin:age failed her. She 
peeped into Shanno's cottage, and saw that 
she was not at home. She knew that she 
would soon be returning from market. If she 
gave her the child, herself, Shanno's questions 
would either draw forth the real truth, or 
instil into the good woman's breast, horrible 
suspicions. She waited long crouched behind 
s, hedge, untD she saw her, Sam, and Billo, 
in the distance, and then suddenly resolved, 
in a fit of terror, to lay her baby on their 
path. She took it for granted that Shanno 
would adopt him, and when with her, she 
could see him constantly, and pay for his 
maintenance. The Workhouse did not enter- 
her mind. She thought she might claim him 
in a month or two, when her marriage was 
public — she scarcely knew what she thought. 
She acted from the mad impulse of the 
moment, and had paid the penalty of it, by 
fourteen yeaxs of deceit and miseiy. 

The histoiy of those fourteen years we 
already know. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Guerra, Caça y Amores, por un Plazer mil Dolores." 
" For ail your kindred, make much of your fnends." 

Marais apathy was now changed to a great 
restlessness. Immediately after breakfast the 
mext moming, she went down to the sea- 
shore to watcli for Gerwyn. Mariana missed 
her and was frightened. She retumed, how- 
ever, safely, and in time for dinner, her face 
flushed by exercise, and symptoms of return- 
ing health in her step. But her eyes had not 
lost their perplexed and wandering look. 

When they were seated at table, she said, 
hurriedly : — 

" Rock Cottage is vacant. I went into it 
to-day. Father, may I go and live there, and 
watch for Gerwyn and Ivor T 

" Mara, what next T said Mr. Vaughan. 

" It is close to the sea. I should s«e ail 
the ships. I should be ready when they 
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came. I should hâve a home prepared for 
them, and a cheerful welcome. Oh, father, I 
wiU be so good ! I will come and see you and 
dear Nanno, every day, if you will let me, and 
go to the Workhouse where they want me sadly, 
and try to be of use to poor créatures who- 
hâve been tempted into sin, as I hâve." 

" Stop, darling, let father eat his dinner first, 
and talk of this by and bye," said Mariana. 

Mr. Vaughan's knife and fork were moving 
nervously, as he listened to Mara's excited 
speech. 

" This is your home, you can hve here,'*^ 
he said. 

" Oh ! I am so wrong. Eat, dear father. 
Let me give you more — more. This is my 
first dinner down stairs. We must be very 
cheerful." 

They were scarcely cheerful, but more hope- 
fui than before, and Mr Vaughan tried his 
best to be kind. 

In the aftemoon, Dr. Herbert came, and 
Mara poured out her hopes and fears to him. 
He and his, had been made equally anxious 
by Shonny 's return, and his news of Gerwyn. 
They scarcely knew whether to be glad or 
not, at hearing that Gerwyn had been cast 
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amongst hordes of savages, instead of into the 
•depth of the sea. The certainty was ahnost 
better than the uncertainty. Still Shonny 
was returned : why not Gerwyn ? 

Dr. Herbert was alarmed at Mara's excite- 
ment, and tried in vam to allay it. She told 
hîm of Rock Cottage, and that she meant to 
go and live there. 

"It is scarcely habitable. It has been 
blown down twice/' he said. "You had 
better Hve hère. Or corne down to Plâs.'' 

** I shall kil] father. I see it. We cannot 
live together. I must be near the sea. I 
wonld go far away from every one, only 
-Gerwyn will corne hère. And father hâtes 
Gerwyn. I cannot be happy with anyone 
who does not love him." 

The idea of Rock Cottage rooted itself in 
Mara*s mind, and was not to be got out. She 
talked of it incessantly to her sister, and 
would hâve done so to her father, had he not 
shown that he disliked the subject. She 
wandered continually on the shore, and could 
not be persuaded to ocoupy herself at home. 
At last Dr. Herbert told Mr. Vaughan that 
the best chance of restoring Mara to health 
of mind and body, was to let her do as she 
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liked. Mr. Vaughan said that she was mar- 
ried and old enough to choose for herself, and 
therefore she must décide. For himself, he 
could not be expected to approve of a schéma 
so wild. 

Mara decided for herself accordingly, and 
took the house. 

Mr. Vaughan saw that any display of an- 
noyance would be lost upon Mara. Ail she 
wanted was the shadow of a sanction from 
him. The question arose as to who was to 
furnish the cottage, and support her in it. 
She said she should do it ail herself, that she 
knew neither Gerwyn nor his family would 
allow her to be dépendent on her father, and 
that her father would not permit her to be 
indebted to Captain Herbert. But poor 
Mara's small, annual income could not sufl&ce 
for ail that was necessary, so Mrs. Glyn and 
Mariana obtained Mara's permission to help 
her in the furnishing. 

As Mara studiously avoided meeting any 
one, whether relation or friend, this was to be 
done without her assistance, and unknown to 
her. Captain Herbert aided the landlord to 
put the cottage in good repair, and to paint 
and paper it. 

VOL. ni. % " 
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Meanwhile Maxa was painfuUy restless. 
One of her sources of anxiety was, that she 
ought to make atonement for the past, and 
to propitiate the Divine favour for the future, 
by Works of charity. She wrote to Gwen, 
and entreated her to make friends with her 
father. She received permission to speak to 
the old man about his daughter. She went 
to the Workhouse and interceded for Gwen. 
The old sailor, much moved, said that she 
ought to come herself^ but that he had for- 
given her long ago, and pined to see her. 
This brought a letter from Gwen to her 
father, containing acts of pénitence, money, 
and an invitation to him to come directly and 
see her and his grandchildren. She said she 
would hâve come to him, but lodgers, and 
children at home, and a dread of retuming 
to Arymor, prevented her. 

There was great excitera ent in the Work- 
house when it was known that Gwen was 
found, and was thriving, and that Toom, the 
SeaguU, was going to see her. The Duchess 
grew melancholy, for she had privately de- 
clared an attachment for Toom, and publicly 
manifested it whenever she had an opportunity, 
to the amusement of her fellows. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Roderick rejoiced, — for poor Toom had 
been a sad grumbler, particularly when his 
"backey" was exhausted, — and the paupers, 
generally, wished they had a "Gwen' to 
invite them for a visit. Toom was calm and 
grand, as one who confers a favour, and said 
that he should not bave gone to Gwen, if she 
could bave corne to bim. 

Mara and Mariana exerted tbemselves to 
get Toom proper clotbes, and wben bis case 
was made knowit, Captain Herbert, Mr. Glyn 
and otbers, sbowered coats and otber articles 
of wearing apparel npon bim, so tbat tbe old 
man left Arymor witb a better wardrobe tban 
be bad ever before possessed. 

Gwen wrote to Mara, after bis arrivai at 
her bouse, tbanking and blessing ber for 
wbat sbe bad done, and assuring ber, tbat 
ber fatber sboiild live and die under ber roof. 
Tbis was tbe first unalloyed pleasure tbat 
Mara bad tasted for many years, tbe pleasure 
of doing good witb no vista of self in tbe 
distance. 

Mara's resolution to be ber own mistress, 
entailed mucb trouble upon ber friends. Mr. 
and. Mrs. Glyn suffered from it, in tbe loss of 
tbeir good and pretty servant, Emily. 

8—2 
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One moming Emily asked to speak to her 
mistress in private. Mrs. Glyn was sitting 
in a moming room, that her devoted husband 
had prepared for her spécial use. It was on 
the second floor, overlooked the lawns, shrub- 
beries, woods and distant sea, and was fitted 
np elegantly and luxuriously. Angharad, in 
the daiBtiest of moming dresses, and the 
most coquettish of caps, was bending over 
roUs of colonred chintz, and inspecting the 
pattems, aided by a curly-headed boy, who 
greeted each new colour with shouts of delight. 

When Emily came in, Mrs. Glyn consnlted 
her. 

" Which do you think would be the prettiest 
chintz for curtains at Rock Cottage ? I want 
to make the dreary house as bright as I can 
for Mrs. Gerwyn." 

Emily blushed, curtsied, and chose a déli- 
cate pattern of wild roses and heath. 

" I like the big bird best, mamma ; Emmy, 
say the big bh^d," cried the young heir. 

" Mamma will give WUlie the big bird," 
said Mrs. Glyn, who spoilt her children, and 
was aided in the work by her husband. 
" Hère is a pattern with a big bird upoix it, 
that WiUie shall hâve for his very own." 
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The delîghted Willie seized a pièce of 
chintz, and du ring the minute that his atten- 
tion was absorbed by it, Emily said, with 
much hésitation, 

" If y ou please, Ma'am, I am very sorry, 
but I am come to give you waming." 

Pretty Mrs. Glyn looked up, astonished. 
Her flashing black eyes met Emily 's innocent 
blue ones, full of tears. 

" You, Emily ! I never expected this from 
you !" said Mrs. Glyn quickly, and rather 
sharply. "What is the matter? Who has 
offended you V 

"Nothing, Ma'am. Every one is kind to 



me. 



" Then why do you want to leave us T 
" To go and live with Mrs. Gerwyn, Ma'am. 
She said I might, if ever she had a house, 
and — and — I promised, long before I left the 
Union." 

" Does Mrs. Gerwyn know of this T 
" No, Ma'am, I hâve spoken to no one but 
you. I would not leave you for any one else, 
in the world. But she was like a mother to 
me, and I feel like her child, if it is not bold 
of me to say so ; and now that George and 
Ivor are gone, she has only me left." 
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" Do you reckon her father and sister, and 
ail Captain Herbert's family, no one T 

Emily coloured, and the gathered tears fell 
from her eyes to her cheeks, like dewdrops 
falling from harebells upon heather. 

" No, Ma'am/' she answered. " But I can 
do for her what they can't. I can work for 
her, wait upon her, and talk to her of Ivor. 
I beg your pardon, Ma'am, perhaps I ought to 
say Master Ivor, now." 

Mrs. Glyn smiled. The idea was as ludi- 
crous as just. 

" I don't think that matters much, Emily. 
I can, of course, make no objection to your 
wishes, for they are kind and grateful ; but I 
don t know what I shall do without you, and 
what will Willie say V 

The boy's arms were round Emily 's knees, 
and he was tugging at her gown to gain her 
attention. 

" Shall Emmy go away, Willie T 

" No, no ! Emmy stay with Willie ever so 
long. Don't ky, Emmy." 

At this appeal, Emily began to cry with a 
will, and Willie began to roar. Emily took 
the child in her arms, and looked appealingly 
at Mrs. Glyn, whose ever ready tears appeared 
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also, and who said to her boy as she kissed 
Hm, 

"We will lïiake papa keep Emmy, for 
WiUie. WiUie mustn't cry/' 

It was a pretty group. There was the fair 
soft, gentle Emily, her cheek pressed upon 
the child's golden curls, and her tears dropping 
into them. We may compare them to the 
rosy dawn meeting the sunlight. And there 
was the bright, charming mistress and mother 
ready to cry with them, and casting appealing 
glanées at Emily. 

At this juncture Mr. Glyn entered, and 
hearing his boy 's sobs, exclaimed, 

" Willie, darling, what is the matter ? 
Angharad, Emily, why do you make him cry V 

Men always blâme women for everything, 
especially for the tears of their children. 

" I didn't make him cry," said Mrs. Griyn, 
indignantly. " He is crying becanse Emily 
is going away.'* 

" Going away ! If that is the case she 
had better take him out and quiet him,'' said 
Mr. Glyn. 

Men also leave every domestic grievance 
for the women. 

Emily meekly carried off the sobbing child. 
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" You qmte spoil Willie, Mr. Glyn, and 
then you blâme me for making him cry," said 
Angharad, pouting. 

" My darling ! I — I — am really very sorry. 
I did not mean to " 

Angharad burst out laughing. 

" You ridiculous old man ! If any one saw 
you at this moment, they would say ail sorts- 
of naughty things of me ; how that I rule and 
terrify that meek husband of mine, and make 
him rue the day he married me. But it is 
provoking, I must say.'' 

^^ What is provoking, darling T 

" That Emily should give me notice to go 
and live with Mara." 

Mr. Glyn frowned. 

" That woman is — is enough to overtum a 
whole neighbourhood — has overturned it, and 
Willie is to sufifer ! Such women ought — I 
don't know what they ought not to be done to." 

" Sent to live alone on the sea-shore, with- 
out husband or child," said Angharad, ever 
ready to défend the oppressed. 

" Mrs. Gerwyn Herbert — Emily — ail women 
are at heart thoughtless and ungrateful," said 
Mr. Glyn, an expression of pain passing over 
his face, that Angharad had once or twice 
seen there before. 
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She put her white, beringed hand upon his. 
mouth, and sadness took the brightness from 
her eyes for a moment. She said reproachfully, 

" I never thought you would utter such un- 
kind words in my présence, or even think 
such thoughts, I being your wife." 

" I am a brute," said Mr. Glyn, taking the 
little hand. " I know, dearest Harrie, that you. 
are neither thoughtless nor ungrateful, that 
you are ail in ail to me, and make me happy, 
far happier than I ever believed I could be." 

" Then, sir," said Mrs. Glyn, resuming her 
piquancy, " you will be so good as to remem- 
ber that it is you who spoilt Willie, and not I, 
and you must look upon ail women, especially 
poor Mara, through my charming médium." 

" I promise, if you wUl acknowledge that 
you are quite as much a spoilt child as Willie," 
said Mr. Glyn. 

" Unwrinkle your brow, sir, and I will 
acknowledge ail," said Angharad, passing her 
hand over Mr. Glyn's care-furrowed forehead. 

The wrinkles partially disappeared as Mr. 
Glyn kissed the sweet face, and smiled. 

He could not always forget the past, and 
sometimes feared lest his âge and reserve 
might again make his wife shim him. But 
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there was no danger. Angharad sat down, 
and bent over the chintzes, to hide the tears 
that were gathering in her eyes. 

*' Whicli do you like best T she asked. " I 
am going to choose one to brighten up poor 
Mara's solitude." 

" This is pretty, and quite artistîc/' said 
Mr. Glyn, pointing to tbe roses and heath, and 
sitting down by Lis wife. 

" That is Emily's choice aJso — so we will 
hâve it. And now, sir, unsay your words. 
Emily is not ungratefiil or thoughtless ; on 
the contrary, she thinks so deeply that she 
would prove her gratitude by devoting her 
life to the friend who was as a mother to her." 

" Yes, Harrie, she is a good girl. But I 
was thinking most of Mrs. Gerwyn Herbert. 
She has been a scourge to her own family and 
yours." 

" She sinned because she loved and was 
true. I call that grand, sir, and I adore her 
for it." 

Angharad knew that she could always make 
her husband smile by addressing him as '* sir." 
She said it in a peremptory way that was irre- 
.sistible, and quite mastered him. 

" Hâve your way, moHam^ as a wilful woman 
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will. . I can put up with a hundred Mrs. 
Gerwyns, being blessed with one Angharad." 

Mr. Glyn had, assuredly, no reason to mis- 
trust the bright glance of affection he received 
in retum for thèse words. 

Unclouded happiness is not for earth, and 
it is the fashion to say that servants would 
trouble the serenest domestic heaven. So it 
was hère. Angharad and Willie were misér- 
able, because their devoted Emily kept to her 
resolution of going to live with Mara, and Mr. 
Glyn was unhappy on their account ; but they 
consoled themselves with another, not so de- 
voted, and the heaven became clear for a time. 

In due course Rock Cottage was prepared 
for Mara. It was a dreary little house about 
half a mile frbm Arymor. It was situated 
above the beach, and had rock on one side, 
sandy turf on the other, sea in front, and 
mountain behind. There was a small garden 
at the back, sloping up the hill, and a few 
flower beds adorned the entrance, which were 
enclosed within a green paHng. A high loose 
wall of boulders and pebbles tried to keep out 
the sea, but giant waves not unfrequently 
bverleapt it, and watered the turf within. 
The cottage contained two small parleurs and 
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a kitchen, on the ground floor, and five bed- 
rooms above, one of whicb had been converted 
into a sitting-room. 

On the moming of the day that Mara was 
to take possession, Mrs. Gljn, Mariana, and 
Emily came early to the cottage. They were 
engaged in putting the finishing touches to 
the rooms, when Mara arriyed. They had 
made them look cheerful by adding books, 
ornaments, and flowers, and Mrs. Glyn and 
Mariana were struck with Emily's happy 
alacrity. 

" Indeed, ma am, it is quite like heaven, 
when compared with the Workhouse," she 
said. " Not that I should say anyfching 
against the Workhouse, for every one was 
kind to me, and I was quite happy as long as 
•Mrs. Gerwyn and George and Ivor were there." 

"You would be happy anywhere, Emily. 
You were quite happy with us," said Mrs. Glyn. 

" Yes, thank you, ma'am. You were *so 
good, and Master Willie so very dear. But 
even then I was pining for Mrs. Gerwyn." 

Mariana kissed Emily's soft cheek, and 
said, "I can trust my dear sister to you, Emily." 

" Yes, ma am, you can trust her to me. No 
one loves her better than I do." 
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When Mara came she wasquite overpowered*. 
She sat down on a coucli in her pretty little 
drawing-room, and burst into tears. 

" I am veiy thankful, very grateful," was 
ail she could say. 

Angharad kissed her tenderly. Emily knelt 
down and took her hand, whispering : 

" It is ail so pretty, that when Ivor cornes 
home he will be quite happy hère. He can 
play music to the sea, and we can sit in the 
bay window and watch for the ship that brings 
Mr. Gerwyn back, and then we shall be 
joyful.» 

The girl so fuUy believed what she said, 
that she inspirited Mara, who smiled for the 
first time since her retum. 

" Will y ou come and finish the other rooms, 
Mariana T said Mrs. GIjti, adding, as they 
went out, " we had better leave her to Emily. 
She will be the best comforter." 

When they were gone, Mara said : 

" How good you are to me, my dearest 
child. You leave such a home and such pros- 
pects to come hère.'' 

" I shall be so happy/' said Emily, kissing 
the hand she held. *^ The house is lovely ; 
Mrs. Glyn has quite fumished this room. See 
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how the caxpet matches the curtains 1 Wild 
roses and heath." 

" Heath I" cried Mara. " Heather was my 
name once." 

" And the paper matches toc ! She sent to 
London for it on purpose," continued Emily. 
" And look ! couch and chairs match the cur- 
tains ; and thèse flowers were the very best in 
the conservatory. Oh ! she is so good !" 

" She is, indeed !" said Mara, glancing 
roimd with some interest on the really pretty 
room, and then going to look ont of the bay 
window. She sat down, and began to watch 
for vessels. 

EmUy again knelt at her feet. 

" We shall be very happy hère," she said. 

" I can be happy nowhere without my hus- 
band and child," said Mara, turning her be- 
wildered eyes on Emily. " The one a slave 
in Africa, the other lost !" 

'' They will ail three come back," said Emily. 

" What three ?" 

" Mr. Gerwyn, Ivor, and George." 

Emily blushed as she mentioned George. 

" Ah, yes ! Poor George ! He will come 
with Ivor ; but he ought not to hâve decoyed 
him away." 
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" Perhaps he thought he could do better 
for him than anyone else. George was always 
proud of hîmself. WiU you try to be happy, 
dear Mrs. Gerwyn T 

'* I will try ; but they are so long in comîng ! 
And I dream of my husband in the broiling 
Sun, lashed on to labour by taskmasters ! Oh, 
Emily, I cannot bear it !" 

" Perhaps he is on his way home ! and 
every one is so kind," said Emily. 

" That is only seeming. The Herberts hâte 
aud despise me. Assumed kindness is worse 
than unkindness. They blâme me for ail in 
their hearts. I might hâve peace alone with 
you, but I dread them, oh, so much ! Hark ! 
I am sure I hear Mrs. Herbert. Hide me, 
Emily, I cannot see her !" 

" Dear governess, dear mistress, you must." 

Emily found it difEcult to get over the old 
title of governess for the new. 

There was a loud knock at the door. Emily 
opened it, and Mrs. Herbert appeared. 

" I must see my daughter-in-law alone," she 
said to Emily ; then bustled up to Mara. 

,Poor Mara was coiled up in the window- 
seat, dreading the meeting, and looking pale 
and frightened. 
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'^ Now, my dear, let me give you a kîss, and 
wish you joy in your new house," said Mrs. 
Herbert, împressing on Mara's reluctant lips 
s. smack so lusty, that it might hâve been 
heard at the far end of the room. " Cheer 
up, my dear, and look on the bright side of 
thîngs. Whilst there's lîfe there's hope. 
Grerwyn was our darling — our Benjamin — we 
love you for hîs sake as well as your own — 
though you were wrong to be so secret, but 
we forgîve you. I incline to love you better 
than my other daughters-in-law, because 
you re ail Welsb, but the Captain says ' No 
partiaUty/ I hope we shall soon find my 
grandson, Ivor, though I don't approve of 
the workhouse — but let bygones be bygones. 
I hâve brought you our dear Gerwjni's por- 
trait, taken in childhood, just to show you, 
my dear, that it is yours by right, and that 
we look upon you as part of ourselves." 

Mrs. Herbert took from a bag a small, ill- 
drawn picture of a boy, with black curly hair, 
roimd, red cheeks, staring dark eyes, crimson 
lips, a blue frock, and a whip in his hand. She 
offered it Mara, who covered her eyes with 
her hand, and said, "I know it — I would 
rather not hâve it, thank you ; I like to 
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think of him as he was — he was never like 
that." 

" You don't like that sweet pîcture T said 
Mrs. Herbert, uplifting her chubby hands. 
" I m sorry for you, my dear, but 111 keep it 
thankfully myself. I daresay your father 
would think it sinful to take a picture of any 
thing or any body, and you hâve imbibed 
some of his notions. I know he's frightfully 
straight-laced ; if it hadn't been for him you 
would hâve been spared ail thèse years of péni- 
tence, and perhaps Gerwyn would hâve been 
hère now ; for we should never hâve stood 
out, though, my dear Margaret, I tell you, 
once for ail, that I don't like dissenters, and 
I hope, as dear Gerwyn's wife, you'll come 
with us to church. I am quite hopeful about 
his retum some day, black and bearded, like 
that wonderful Shonny, who half lives with us. 
So be cheerful, my dear, and give me another 

There is nothing more dreadful than to be 
told to be cheerful when one is wretched : but 
everybody knows some one like the Herberts. 
They were prospérons, and living in the pré- 
sent, wishing to make every one as happy as 
they were themselves, and gênerons to ail be- 
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longing to them. They would gladly hâve 
provided for Mara and her child as they had 
done for their other daughters-in-law, and 
when the first burst of anger was over, were 
pleased that she had married their son, and 
ready to make the best of the match. They 
were sorry that there should hâve been secrecy 
and sorrow, but they blamed themselves more 
than the yoimg people, and Mr. Vaughan most 
of ail. Notwithstanding this gênerai benevo- 
lence, neither Captain nor Mrs. Herbert had 
any sympathy for a prolonged sorrow, and 
their one idea was that Mara must be roused 
ont of it. 

When Mrs. Herbert made her long speeches 
to Mara, in a loud, cheerful voice, and a fine 
Celtic guttural, poor Mara longed to stop her 
ears. Still the eflfect was better than her 
father's slow, monotonous speech, or Mariana's 
gentle voice, for it roused her. She looked 
Mrs. Herbert in the face, and spoke out her 
mind. 

" I cannot be cheerful, Mrs. Herbert, while 
Gerwyn is a slave, and Ivor lost to me.'' 

'* Call me mother, my dear," said Mrs. Her- 
bert. 

" Mother !" repeated Mara, " I never called 
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any one mother — ^and my own child never 
called me mother." 

" You never knew one, poor dear ! but re- 
member that you bave one now. And bere^ 
comes a new fatber." 

Captain Herbert came in, and, in bis turn, 
embraced Mara. S be bad always loved bim, 
and sbe retumed bis embrace witb some 
warmtb. 

" Welcome bome, my dear. Cbeer up, my 
darbng. A melancboly face kills one outrigbt, 
and I don't believe tbat man was born to sor- 
row, or woman, eitber — 'specially woman, 
tbougb sbe did bring it into tbe world. You 
don't look as you sbould, but we'll warm you 
up. Tbey're ail coming to see you ; Llew's 
got a pill and black draugbt for your body, 
and Tu a sermon for your soûl. Men, women, 
and cbildren are coming to welcome you. Tbe 
last words I beard were, ^ Wben may I see 
my new aunt V So don't look so dismal, my 
deary." 

Altbougb tbe Captain's words grated on 
Mara's feelings, tbey roused ber to life. Ail 
was so natural and unrestrained tbat it set 
ber at ber ease. 

Angbarad came in. 
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" I think Mara should corne and see her 
house/' she said. 

" Bless me ! hasn't she seen it y et ? And 
ail the présents, too !" said Mrs. Herbert. 
" Corne along, my dear ; and be sure you 
thank little Gwenny for her china dog — she 
bought it with her own money, the darling/' 

'^ It is too hideous !" laughed Angharad. 

Mrs. Herbert drew the reluctant Mara out 
of the room, and led her through the house, 
accompanied by the Captain and Angharad. 
Everything was so neat and in such good taste, 
that Mara could but admire and be grateful. 
Every member of her husband's family had 
contributed some ornament or book to this 
newly-found relation's newly-fumished house, 
and even Mr. Glyn, at Angharad's eamest en- 
treaty, had sent a flower-vase. Each chUd 
was represented by some trifle, and little 
Gwenny's " ugly dog" was not the least pre- 
cious, as evincing the family goodness of heart. 

Mara could only say, *' I do not deserve it ! 
why hâve you been so kind ?" 

Her heart softened and opened under the 
génial influence of love. 

" This is Willie's présent, my boy 's, Mara !" 
said Angharad ; "he chose it himself." 
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** And it is quite as ugly as Gwenny's," said 
Mrs. Herbert. 

It was a cup and saucer, covered with many- 
coloured birds. 

" He îs so fond of birds, Mara. I think he 
will be a great omîthologist." 

" Haw, haw ! poor Willie !" laughed the 
Captain. 

Now the chîldren began to arrive, and 
swarmed over the house. It was like an ant- 
hiU. 

" This was my présent ! and this was mine ! 
and mine !" resounded in the diiSerent rooms. 

" Here's a strapping nephew for y ou," said 
the Captain, introducing Dr. Herbert's eldest 
son, a lad of seventeen, fresh from school, who 
had been looking at Emily, admiringly. 

" And l'm Gwenny," cried a little girl, push- 
ing before her grandfather. " Where's my dog?'' 

" And l'm Edith, Aunt Mara. I wish Cousin 
Ivor was hère," said a sweet child of ten. 

Mara broke down. 

"Don't, don't! It is ail too kind," she 
said. 

" What a bore !" said Llewellen junior, 
going in search of Emily. " Does she always 
cry ? she's awfuUy handsome." 
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" She is very sad, Sir," said Emily, re- 
proachfully. 

" I can't bear melancholy people," said the 
youth, who soon disappeared from the scène. 
But he afterwards frequently returned to it, 
in search of Emily 's blue eyes. 

Emily was making Willie happy, while his 
new nurse went elsewhere. 

" Corne and see Willie, dear/' said Angharad 
to Mara, leading the way into the room where 
Emily and Willie were. 

" You are ail so happy, and I — " sobbed 
Mara, as she kissed the curly-headed boy. 

" Emmy hère, mamma !" cried the delighted 
child. 

In came the sisters-in-law. Sophia's greet- 
ing was warm, and even Mrs. Rhys was kind. 
Brothers-in-law foUowed, and Mara was well- 
nigh overwhelmed. 

" My dear Mara, I haven't seen such a 
colour in your cheeks since your illness," said 
the Doctor. " There's nothing like a house- 
warming. We shall keep her up to the mark, 
Nanno." 

Mariana had been hère, there, and every- 
where, with the children, delighting them by 
her sympathy, and being delighted by their 
boisterous happiness. 
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" You will let me corne and see you often," 
said Tudor, as he wrung Mara's hand. " I 
wish you peace in your new house, and would 
gladly help you, and offer you comfort, if I 
could." 

• Mara tried to thank thèse kind people, but 
she could find no words. There was no doubt 
that she was thankful — her agitated, eager 
manner showed it — ^but the whole scène over- 
powered her. The children, especially, were 
too much for her, and reminded her constantly 
of Ivor. Mrs. Llewellen Herbert's womanly 
tact soon perceived this, and she prevaOed on 
Mrs. Rhys to send ail the children to her 
house. The elders left by degrees, and at last 
Mara found herself alone with Mariana and 
Emily. 

Before Angharad left, she had entreated 
Mara to look upon her as the Harrie of old 
times, and to try and think of her as a real 
sister. 

" I am so ungrateful — so sinful !" sobbed 
Mara, when they were gone, " if I were only 
as unselfish as you, Nanno, I might still do my 
duty, and try to be cheerful, and love them, 
but I fe,el my heart as heavy as lead that wUl 
not rise." 
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During the course of the evenîng Mr. 
Vanghan came. He looked rather coldly on 
the omamental portion of the house, thinking 
it unnecessarîly smart, but he said nothing ; 
he asked to be allowed to sanctify Mara's new 
abode, by prayer, and, receîvmg consent, he 
and the three women knelt while he offered up 
a prayer for the spiritual welfare of his daugh- 

4 

ter. After this, Mara and he were alone to- 
gether, and she made a great effort to speak 
openly to him. Her wandering manner still 
chained his tongue, for he could not reprove 
or ad vise, where he feared reason was at fault. 
But when she drew her chair near his, took 
his hand timidly, and said meekly, '^Dear 
father, I hâve been very vyray ward ; I am very 
sorry : I will try to be good," the stem nature 
relapsed, and he said, almost gently, " Mara, 
we will strive to be good together." Then he 
recollected himself, and added, " acknowledg- 
ing that there is none good but One." 

When Mr. Vaughan and Mariana were gone, 
Mara drew almost a sigh of relief. 

" Alone once more ! Now I may think of 
Gerwyn and Ivor, and watch for them," she 
said, and seated herself in the window, to gaze 
upon the sea. 
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A fitfiil gleam from the uncertain moon fell 
upon the troubled waters, and seemed to sha- 
dow forth Mara's restless life. Emily came to 
her, and gradually drew lier attention from 
her sorrows, to the possible prospect of future 
happiness ; and so ended the first day of their 
new life in Rock Cottage. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" Dadivas quebrantan pënas." 
" God is at the end when we think He is farthest ofF." 

Mara's life was very diiSferent from what she 
either întended or expected. By degrees her 
mind recovered its tone, and inactîvity became 
insupportable. She sat watching the sea and 
the ships, until she thought she should go mad. 
Not even Emily could comfort her. Tet she 
had not the courage to break through this mo- 
notonous life. Her relations came and went, 
rousing her for a time. The children made 
inroads upon her, but her fitful temper some- 
times frightened them. She grew very irritable, 
and went through every phase of disposition 
and indisposition, before she settled into the 
calm she had hoped to obtain. 

Happily Emily was one of those soft, mild 
doves that hâve no temper, and she bore with 
Mara's humours as placidly as if she were as 
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amiable as herself. Mariana, too, was always 
gentle and patient. Mara said they were 
a reproach to her, and set herself to imitate 
them : but she was of différent temper, and 
failed. Still sbe was happiest with thèse two, 
for they, like herself, loved to watch the ships, 
thinking, the one of Edwin Morris, the other 
of George. 

Betty True Blue nearly took up her abode 
at the cottage. She was a good auxiliary, for 
she was cheerful, amusing, and insisted on do- 
ing the principal work of the house. She, too, 
waited for the retum of her dear Ivor. 

An event once more came to give Mara the 
impetus she needed. 

One evening, when she, Mariana and Emily 
were sitting in their favourite window, watch- 
ing, waiting, working, by fits and starts, Betty 
burst into the room, exclaiming — 

^' Hère is a parcel as big as a hay-stack come 
by Merthyr van. The man is say that nothing 
to pay, and was tell me to give it to Miss 
Marget Vaughan. I was say there is no such 
person, but he wink quite impudent, roll it into 
the passage, and off like a casual. On my 
deet it was too big to get up the staircase- 
Come you down and see." 
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They ail ^vent downstairs, and found a 
package, looking like a baie of goods, that 
filled the passage. It was directed, "Miss 
Margaret Vaughan, Tyrmynydd, Arymor/' 

They roUed it into the sitting-room, and 
eut open the well-sewn canvas. A letter fell 
ont, also directed to Mara. She opened it, 
and read as follows : — 

"Miss Margaret Vaughan is respectfully 
requested to distribute the warm clothing sent 
herewith amongst the aged poor of Arymor, 
giving the préférence to the inmates of the 
Workhouse. Also the tea, sugar, tobacco and 
snuff whoUy amongst the poor of the Union, 
and the books, pictures, toys and sweetmeats 
amongst the children of the same. Mr. Glyn 
is humbly asked to acknowledge this gift in 
the ^ Times.''' 

There was a small sealed envelope within 
this letter, on which was written " Private." 
This contained two gold lockets, each en- 
shrining locks of dark hair. On one was en- 
graven the word "Ivor," on the other the 
letter "G." "For dearest Govemess," and 
" For Emily," was neatly printed on the paper 
that enfolded them. 
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When Mara was quite alone, she opened 
this little parcel, fell on her knees, thanked 
God for the new hope, and took courage. 

As the women unfolded one thing after an- 
other of the baie of goods, theh" exclamations 
of delight may be imagined. 

" I shall be took poorly to-night, and go into 
the Union," said Betty True Blue. " Give 
you me that bleue shoal and the dark bleue 
stockings, Mistress, j^cA, and I ^ont be asking 
for more. TU wear them the next lection, 
and then theyll be" chairing me, as they did 
wanst before. I am thinking Price 'ont 
be coming in again — the Libérais and the 
peoples '11 be having their tum next parlia- 
ment. Tories in the gutter ! He was a Libéral 
as did send ail thèse things ! If Master Ger- 
wyn was hère, that's what he 'ould be doing. 
What beauty flannel ! I am wanting a petti- 
coat — so is Sal, tinman — and Pal, the sailor. 
Now don't you be giving Crow's Beak the best, 
Miss, fdch ! Stockings by the dozen — cloath — 
calico — handkerchiefs — shoals ! I never was 
see such thing ! Splendid !" 

" Oh, what pretty bocks !" cried Emily. 
" And ail sorts of toys !" 
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" Ach ! but them sweets is make my old 
mouth water !" said Betty. 

" Only think how thankful they will be !" 
said Mariana. " There is enough of tea, sugar, 
and tobacco for ail the Workhouse for six 
months !" 

" Tis well Toom the SeaguU is gone/' said 
Betty. " He 'ould be selling his soûl for 
backey. He did steal Shenkin Thomas's when 
he was bedridden, and so Shenkin give it me 
to keep. Backey and drink ! there 's no heart 
nor conscience when they 's concerned." 

"Toom the SeagulFs as honest as the day," 
said Mara, rousing up for her old friend. 

" Not in backey," said Betty, nodding sig- 
nificantly. 

"Dont you wish y ou were back in the 
Workhouse, Ma'am ?" said Emily with childish 
delight. " how happy they will be." 

And certainly the poor people of Arymor 
were made happy and excited by George 's 
wonderful gifts. Mara and Emily respected 
his désire of secrecy, and hugged their lockets, 
witliout telling from whom they came; so 
spéculations were many and varions. Mr. 
Glyn and Mara, aided by Harrie, and Her- 
berts, young and old, made a successful distri- 
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bution of the présents. Betty True Blue had 
ail she desired, and on unfolding the clothes 
an especial pièce of blue print was discovered, 
labelled, " A gown for Betty True Blue." 
There was also one in which the prédominant 
colour was red, labelled " The Duchess.'' At 
Mr. Glyn's particular request, the poor Duchess 
was allowed to wear it occasionally, and very 
proud and grand it made her. 

This incident again aroused Marais sym- 
pathy with the inmates of the Union, and she 
asked and obtained permission to visit them 
occasionally. Old friends thronged about her, 
and new ones welcomed her ; and when the 
school-mîstress !.wanted a hoUday, she gladly 
took charge of the children. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roderick received her civilly, but were at first 
suspicions of her interférence. Her manner 
was, however, so much softened, and her face 
so sad, that they soon let her corne and go as 
she liked ; and Mrs. Roderick would even oc- 
casionally ask her to supply her place. Now that 
she had nothing to conceal, she grew more 
gentle, and even when irritable, was never un- 
kind. 

She wandered much alone on the sea shore, 
and made acquaintance with the fishermen, 
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sailors, and their families. When she met with 
cases of great poverty or distress, she made 
them known to Captain Herbert or Mr. Glyn, 
and frequently had the happiness of being the 
bearer of relief sent by them. She went con- 
stantly to her old home, and a sure, if silent 
affection gradually sprung up between her 
father and herself. 

Thus more years slipped by. No important 
changes took place — the lost were not found, 
but they were longed for and watched for 
still. It was during thèse watchings that 
Mara discovered how deeply Mariana moumed 
for Edwin, almost as deeply as Mara moumed 
for Gerwyn, if less overtly. As time sped 
on, Hope declined in the anxious breasts of 
the watchers in the bay window, as they sat 
gazing across the sea. Nevertheless, the star, 
if hidden, still shone behind the distant clouds. 



END OF BOCK III. 



BOOK IV. 

THE SEASIDE 
Extrêmes meet. 



CHAPTER I. 

" East, west, Home is best." 
" CH ha Tamor nel petto, ha lo sprone nei fianchi." 

We again pass over six or seven years, and 
the " hope that keeps alive despair ' had 
nearly died out in the hearts of the watchers. 
But with years happen to ail of us those 
sudden events which we pine for but scarcely 
expect, and which, when they corne, gather a 
whole life into one hour. And are we not 
always expecting some change to corne with 
the ever-tuming wheel of life and fortune ? 

So was Arymor. But change was '^ lang a 
comin' '' to that primitive little town. Rail- 
ways were within ten miles of it — ^fortune, 
fashion and " fastness" were approaching, but 
had not xeaohed it-" sensation" was hovering 
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in the distance — " slang" was halting between 
English and Welsh — but as we found the 
place some twenty years ago, so we find it in 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty ; a year 
mémorable to many of its inhabitants. 

On the morning of the ninth of July of that 
summer, there was an unusual stir on the pier. 
Sailors roamed about expectant, and idlers 
came and went, to see if the large vessel due 
from Bristol had arrived. It was one of those 
glorious days on which life is happiness, and 
one feels free and vigorous as air. Breezes 
blew, waves leaped, and hearts bounded in 
concert. 

The vessel came in, breasting the waves 
gallantly, Hke a living créature, amid the 
cheers of the populace. It was afternoon ; 
everything looked bright and cheerful. Bustle 
and stir on deck — bustle and stir on the pier. 
Wives expecting husbands — children looking 
for fathers — mothers for sons. 

Laughter, tears, hand-shakings, greetîngs 
prevailed on ail sides, for many of the crew 
were Arymor people, and had been long 
absent. Captain Herbert, who had a share in 
the vessel, was amongst the crowd, talking 
cheerfully to the sailors, and congratulating 
them on their happy retum. 
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*^ We owe a good deal to y on stranger, sir/' 
said the mate, poînting to a man who stood at 
a little distance. " She sprung a leak, and he 
worked like a Trojan, he dîd. And he saved 
the life of the young man next to him, who 
got aboard at Cardiff, and tumbled right into 
the water as he did so. ïhe other man 
jnmped in after him, and hauled him up as 
neat as Neptune/' 

Captain Herbert glanced in the direction 
indicated by the mate, and saw two strangers. 
They were worth looking at, and he, accord- 
ingly, looked well at them. 

The elder of the pair was a man of about 
forty. He was dressed in a sailor's suit of 
blue flannel; below his brawny throat ap- 
peared a portion of a red shirt, and he wore a 
scarlet cap. He was bronzed beyond the 
usual bronzrng of the sea, and face, neck, and 
arms were brown as an Egyptian's. He was 
strangely handsome. As he leant agaînst the 
pier, and glanced from one to the other of the 
crowd, his eyes sparkled like stars in the 
swarthy night of his face. His features were 
as regular as if moulded on a Greek model, 
and in figure he had the ease and grâce of an 
Achilles. The word toil seemed imprinted on 
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his brow, but in the clustering black hair that 
surmounted it, there were few of those silver 
threads tbat are spun by labour and sorrow. 
Hls countenance had so much of light and 
shade, that one moment he looked middle- 
aged, the next young — now care-wom and 
sad, anon light-hearted and joyous. One 
observer might hâve declared him a man who 
had experienced great sufferings and vicissi- 
tudes — another might hâve said that he had 
never known care. But consider him as you 
would, you must hâve felt curiosity and in- 
terest conceming him. You must hâve asked 
how a man with such a bearing and counten- 
ance could be dressed in the coarse garb of a 
common sailor. 

His companion was quite of a diflferent 
stamp. He, too, was tall, dark, and good- 
looking, but he had the air of a well-to-da 
young man of the présent day. He had an 
honest but shrewd face, and looked about him 
as if he feared neither fraud nor flattery. He 
carried himself fearlessly, as if he could lay 
hold of fortune, and secure the coy dame 
whether she would or no. He was well- 
dressed, according to the easy and comfortable 
fashion of the day, in a loose suit of light 
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grey cloth, white collar tumed down over a 
blue neckerchief, and broad wide-awake. He 
had a thick black beard, and very white teeth, 
carried a walking stick, large enough to be 
nseful, in one hand, and held a neat carpet 
bag in tbe other. While he talked inces- 
santly, and looked about him at the same 
time, the elder man either answered at ran- 
dom, or did not speak at ail, his piercing black 
eyes wandering far and near. 

As soon as the crowd made a little way, 
they walked quickly together down the pier. 

" I wish you would let me do something for 
you, in retum for saving my life,'' said the 
younger man. " Will you corne and dine with 
me at the * Glyn Arms V Do you want 
money? I hâve enough for us both." 

" Thank you, my friend,'' said the sailor, 
aroused from the contemplation of Captain 
Herbert's white head. " I cannot be with 
you. I hâve business hère." 

** I am come for a holiday," said the young 
man. " I shall stay two or three days. When 
you hâve finished your business, will you 
come and stop at the * Glyn Arms' with me. 
I want to show my gratitude." 

" You owe me none. I hâve saved men*s 
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lives before now, who would hâve toma- 
ha^ked me the next hour/' said the sailor. 

" But they weren't Englishmen. A true- 
bom Biiton is grateful if he îs nothing else/' 
said the young man. 

" It is years since I hâve had to do with 
true-bom Britons. I hope I may find your 
words corne true. Do you know any of thèse 
people T 

*' That white-headed old gentleman coming 
towards us is Captain Herbert." 

" Corne on — come on ! I don't want to be 
spoken to," said the sailor. 

" Hait, man — stop !" cried Captain Herbert, 
hastening after the sailor. 

He stopped and tumed round. 

*' Tou hâve done us good service, I hear, 
and saved this man's life. I want to give 
you thanks and payment," said the Captain. 

" I need none," said the sailor in a husky 
voice. " Shake hands with me." 

The Captain held out his hand, the man 
wrung it and hurried on. 

" Well done, friend ! your grip is like iron," 
said the Captain, looking after him. 

The sailor threaded the crowd, foUowed by 
his friend. When he reached Doctor Her- 
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bert's house, he paused and looked into one of 
the Windows, at which stood a group of chil- 
dren and their mother. Perceiving the sailor 
and catching his eye, two of the boys nodded 
familiarly, as if to say, " You wiU know us 
agahi/' and he retumed the salutation with a 
smile. Then he hurried on, 

His companion checked him, and said — 

" I think you would rather be alone. I 
will leave you and go to the * Glyn Arms/ 
where you will find me. l'U order beds and 
dinner for two." 

"No, no, mate — I am uncertain — I may 
not stay," said the sailor. 

" Then take some money, either as gift or 
loan,'' said the other, holding a well-stocked 
purse towards him. 

" Thank you. Not now. To-morrow, per- 
haps. To-day I would be alone. Good-bye." 

He did not stay to shake hands or to hear 
the oft-repeated, " Remember the ' Glyn 
Arms,* Mr. and Mrs. Jolly,'' but hastened on 
to the end of the pier. He tumed the corner 
and stood a moment to look at the grass- 
grown square, with its pigs, donkeys, dirty 
children and old barrels. Then he eut across 
it, went through the principal street, past the 
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shops, market-place, * Glyn Arms/ new church 
and school-house, and finally got out of the 
town. He paused again. 

" Why can I not ask ? Why date I not ? 
I must \" he said, " Wliy did I not ask on 
board — on the pier ? Poor, nervous fool !" 

A boy passed him whistling a Welsh air. 

" Boy !" he said with the voice of one accus- 
tomed to command. 

The boy tumed, expecting to see a gentle- 
man, but finding only a sailor, who mîght be 
a beggar, went on whistling. 

" Stop, boy. Is — is — Miss Margaret Vaug- 
han hère — at home— at the Workhouse," said 
the sailor. 

" There don't be no such person. You'd 
better mind your own business," said the boy. 

'^ Is she dead ?" cried the sailor, seizing the 
boy's arm. 

" I don't know nothing about her. What 
is it to you ? Let me go 1" 

" Tell me directly, what you know of Miss 
Margaret Vaughan," said the sailor, shaking 
the boy. 

" I don't know no such person. There isn't 
no Miss Margot Vaughan — only Miss Mariana. 
Let me go, or l'il holler murder." 
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The sailor let the boy go, and stood still. 
He looked very pale, and muttered to himself, 

" Wliat if she be dead — or — or worse — 
married ! My God ! If after ail, this should 
be the end. But I must know the worst/' 

He turned, and took the road to the Work- 
house, walking like a drunken man, sometimes 
with rapid strides, then almost staggering, 
and still talking to himself. 

" If she is dead — dead ! impossible ! ail 
hope in this world is over. If she is married î 
false to me ! impossible likewise. I wiU go back 
again to Africa. Nobody will miss me ; no- 
body cares for me, nobody remembers me. 
My father looks haie and happy. Llewellen 
has wife and children to love him — ail are 
bright but me ! Me, the exile — captive — 
scapegoat — solitary wretch. Mara! my Mara! 
my love ! my wife ! my ail ! married ! It can- 
not be ! it must not, dare not, shall not be. 
She so full of love for me. I for her ! And 
I hâve thought of her alone during twenty 
long years of misery. Is this the end ? Oh, 
my God ! is this the end T 

He reached the Workhouse, rang the bell 
violently, and demanded admittance. The 
old porter came. 
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'^ " I am a sailor from foreign parts. I want 
a night's lodging," he said. 

" You must get an order from the relieving 
officer/' said the porter. 

"I am too weary. I am ill and sick at 
heart." 

" He is only jnst gone away. Run after 
him, and you will catcli him." 

" Go for me, in pity, and let me ia/' 

The porter was a good-natured old man, 
and went after the reheving ofl&cer, 

The sailor, or Gerwyn, as we may as well 
call him, received the order, and was admitted 
into the House. He stood in the passage as 
if in a strange dream. He could not ask the 
question he longed to ask, lest the answer 
should kill him then and there. 

" Am I a man T he muttered, while the 
porter went to call Mr. Roderick. " I who 
hâve borne so much, can I not bear this T 

Mr. Roderick came, and beckoned him to 
the casual ward. He followed. 

" You must take off your clothes, and put 
on thèse. You must be washed, you must," 
began the Master. 

" Not y et, not y et. Is she — '' 

'^ At once, my man. IVe no time to lose. 
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Tis the law of the land. Beggars mustn't be 
choosers/' 

" Tell me first, if Miss — tell me for God'» 
sake, if Margaret Vaughan is hère." 

" Humph ! Who are you, I wonder V said 
the little Master, looking keenly into the face 
of the agitated sailor. 

Poor Gerwyn tried to recover himself. 

" No one, sir. Less than no one. But I 
would see Miss Margaret Vaughan." 

"You cannot see her." 

" Why r 

" Because there's no such person." 

"But I was told she was school-mistress 
hère.'' 

" So she was, but she isn't now. Make 
haste and strip.'^ 

" Why is there no Miss Margaret Vaughan ? 
Why did she leave you? Is she — is she — 
dead r 

Gerwyn's voice was so hollow, that Mr.. 
Eroderick looked at him again. But he sus- 
pected nothing beyond a tramp's trick. He 
burst out laughing. 

" I see it ail 1 Tou want to get money out 
of her. She isn't dead, my man, but she's 
married !" 
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Gerwyn staggered as if he were shot. His 
little présence of mind forsook him, and he 
sank down on a bench. But making a great 
effort, he recovered himself, and standmg up 
again, faced Mr. Roderick. He was resolved 
not to betray himself, so said as calmly as he 
could : — 

" Miss Vaughan was kind to me once. I 
wanted to see her. Where does she live 2" 

He could not summon courage to ask who 
she married. 

There was something about Gerwyn Her- 
bert that commanded attention even from a 
Roderick. The Master looked at him, sud- 
denly fancied he had seen him before, won- 
dered who he could be, and answered civilly, 
^^ On the beach, at Rock Cottage.'' 
" Then I will go. Good moming/' 
" Stop ! stop ! You must hâve your dis- 
charge. If you were going so soon, what did 
you come for ?" 

While Mr. Roderick was writing, Gerwyn 
was gazing on the bare walls. 

"Did she live hère?" he thought. '*In 
this prison ? For my sake, for our child's." 

The sudden recollection of his child made 
Gerwyn's heart beat fast, but he dared not 
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ask about him then. He took his discharge 
and went out. A hope crossed his mind, that 
Mr. Roderick and the boy had deceived him, 
so when the old porter said, *^You haven't 
troubled us long, niy man," he whispered 
huskily :— 

"Is Miss Margaret Vaughan really married V^ 
" Tes," was the reply. " Twas a sad day 
for ns when she went away." 

Gerwyn could ask no more. He staggered 
through the Workhouse gâte, and up the 
road, until he came to a heap of stones. He 
sat down, covered his face with his hands, and 
groaned aloud. Great tears oozed through 
his fingers, and his muscular frame quivered 
with émotion. His hands folded on his knees, 
his head resting on them, he sat and thought, 
and thought. AU his sad, eventful life rose 
before him. Mara was in every scène. . Hôw 
passionately he loved her. How well he re- 
membered her looks, words, gestures. As if 
they had parted yesterday, instead of twenty 
long years ago. And during ail those misér- 
able years he had never been so wretched as 
now, for he had believed she loved him then — 
but now she was another's! Whose? He 
must knowthis — see her once — and leave her 
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for ever. And their cHld, where was he ? 
He would leam ail, and go ! 

How long he sat on those cold stones, he 
could not tell, but he was aroused from his 
misery by one of the two policemen who 
paraded Arymor, and who shook his shoulder 
somewhat roughly, and said : — 

" Ton had better be moving on, my man." 

Gerwyn started up, his last thought on his 
lips. 

" There was a Foundling at the Workhouse 
called I vor, can you tell me anything about 
hhn r he asked. 

The pohceman, who, like Mr. Roderick, had 
been used to the tricks of tramps, answered 
by a question. 

" Can you tell me anything about him ? If 
you can, there's a good sum of money ready 
for you." 

"No, no. I never saw him in my life. 
Where is he ?'* 

"Nobody knows. He ran away, and doesn't 
seem likely to come back. You don't look as 
if you belonged to your clothes. You had 
better move on." 

Poor Gerwyn! Whatever his faults, the 
two strokes he had just received were punish- 
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ment enough. Perhaps he suffered in that 
brief space as keenly as man could sufiPer. 
Such spark of energy as he brought home 
with him died out with* hope, and left him 
prostrate, mind and body. 

He was of most excitable tempérament, and 
his exubérant vivacity had hitherto sustained 
him through years of strange adventure ; but 
now he seemed to hâve reached the term of 
ail, and he believed that he must yield to fate, 
and die. Certainly fate was playing im- 
necessary pranks with him at that time. 

He turned from the main road, and went 
up a path that led to the old castle. When 
he reached it, he climbed a flîght of broken 
steps, leading to the parapet, and sat down on 
the ruined battlements, where he had sat when 
a boy. From this spot he commanded the 
whole of Arymor. 

He saw his old home, where he had passed 
his joyous, too unrestrained youth, and Rock 
Cottage at a distance beyond. He glanced 
over the familiar scènes with an aching heart, 
and resolved to destroy the peace of no indi- 
vidual within the smiling town. If Mara was 
married he would bring no fresh grief upon 
her, by breaking in on her happiness, if she 
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was happy. This he must find out. He must 
discover who had supplanted him. He would 
watch near her gâte until the man passed it, 
and then — he did not know what horrible 
démon might take possession of him. But he 
would not harm the wretch for her sake. He 
would see them together. If they were happy, 
he would leave them for ever — if she were un- 
happy, he would claim her as his wife, déclare 
their secret marriage, and discover if she loved 
him as he loved her. He would roam the 
world in search of his child. His child ! How 
strange it seemed-and she anotàer's? He 
could scarcely bestow a thought on his parents, 
brothers, sister, for thèse aJl absorbing sor- 
rows. And yet he loved them dearly — had 
never forgotten them if they had forgotten him. 
He sat pondering thèse things, until the 
evening breezes began to fan his hot cheek, 
and he saw the sun sinking towards the west. 
He rose, sad and weary, and descended the 
ruined staircase,falling like himself, he thought. 
He walked as fast as he was able towards his 
home. Hère he paused, and tears filled his 
eyes. They relieved his aching heart. He 
longed to go in and seek comfort from those 
loving friends within, but the recollection of 
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Mara restrained him. A clergyman came 
through the gâte, looked at him keenly, and 
said, " Good evening," as he passed. He had 
not voiee to return the greeting, but panted 
to throw himself into his brother s arms. 

As he went by the house, he saw several 
children at play on the lawn, and in the veran- 
dah an old lady watching them. His mother ! 
He stretched out his hands towards her, and 
would hâve rushed to her side, but for Mara. 
Good heavens ! how bitter it was. He hurried 
on, but his legs trembled and his heart beat 
so that he could scarcely support himself. 

A little farther on he met the young man 
whose life he hàd saved, and who was seeking 
him. 

" I havé been looking for you everywhere," 
he said. " You look ill and exhausted. You 
hâve eaten nothing since morning. Come 
with me to the * Glyn Arms.' I will take no 
refusai." 

The young man took Gerwyn's arm, and 
tried to lead him towards the town. 

" Not now — not now," said Gerwyn, disen- 
gaging himself. "I hâve more to do. By 
and by I may be thankful for something to eat." 

He hastened on, leaving his friend per- 

voL, ni. \\ 
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plexed and distressed to watch him stumble 
down the beach. 

Arrived there^ Gerwyn avoided the path to 
the cottage, and kept to the boulders and 
pebbles, getting on he scarcely knew how. 
When he had accomplished a weary quarter of 
a mile, he stood beneath the cottage which he 
believed to contain what he had loved best in 
the world nearly ail his life. Like Mara's, his 
was a constant nature, and he thought he had 
known Mara well enough to feel sure that she 
would never change were he alive or dead. 

Seeing no one in or about the cottage, he sat 
down on a heap of stones beneath, and watched 
the bay window that looked down upon the 
beach. The tide was coming in, and for a 
moment he thought he would let it creep over 
him, and cover him for ever in its restless 
waters. Then he asked forgiveness for the 
ungrateful wish ; he who had been miracu- 
lously preserved in so many dangers. Pre- 
served for what ? he said. For sorrow and 
repentance, was the mental answer. He was 
too ill at ease to sit and wait, and he felt so 
sick and faint, from anxiety and want of food, 
that he feared to sink down exhausted. He 
rose and scrambled up the beach to the cot- 
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tage gâte. He stood awhile, uncertain what 
to do. At last he opened the wicket, and 
went into the little garden, in which grew 
such flowers as would flourish so near the sea. 
The front door was open,and he waJked into the 
passage. He glanced right and left into the little 
sitting rooms — ^both were empty. He paused. 
In one room he saw a basket full of work, 
books, and other traces of female occupancy ; 
in the other a table laid for tea» There were 
two cups and saucers, two plates — ^prepared, 
he supposed, for Mara and him who had 
usurped his throne in her heart. But he looked 
in vain for any article of masculine dress, work 
or amusement. Ail was strictly féminine. He 
gazed into thèse rooms — hesitated whether he 
should venture farther — ^but delicacy prevailed 
over anxious longing, and he left the house. 
He walked round it, but saw no one. Again he 
retumed to the beach. 

The tide was nearly in, and he was obliged 
to take his station at the base of the rough 
wall. He could still see the projecting bay 
window. Agitation of mind and fatigue of 
body nearly overcame him — still he stood and 
watched. 

Suddenly a figure appeared in the window. 

\V— ^ 
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A tall woman took up her station there, stood 
leaning her elbow against the open window 
frame, and gazed out upon the sea. A pale 
face rested on a white hand — dark eyes looked 
into the distance, as if they would pierce be- 
yond the horizon, and a drooping head pro- 
jected into the evening air. 

" It is she ! Mara ! Oh God, it is she !" cried 
Gerwyn from beneath, falling on his knees 
amongst the huge stones that formed the 
barrier between sea and cottage. 

The waves carried off his cry . Mara neither 
heard nor saw him. She stood looking for 
him in the far, far distance, and he so near at 
hand! 

'* Mara ! my love 1 my wife 1" cried Gerwyn, 
as he clasped his hands and gazed imploringly 
upwards. 

Mara looked ever towards the far horizon. 

" She is looking for me ! She is thinking of 
me !" shrieked Gerwyn to the waves. 

Forgetful of his résolve — ^heedless of ail but 
Mara, he scrambled up the wall of unmortared 
boulders, leaped from its summit into the flower 
garden, ran across the beds into the house, and 
up the stairs. He opened the first door on the 
landing-place, the room was untenanted — the 
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second, also empty. He came at last to the 
little drawîng-room. The door was half-open, 
and Mara was in the window, still gazing 
at the sea. He entered softly, and stood a 
moment gazing at her. How moumfidly grace- 
ful was the tall figure over which the black 
dress fell in heavy folds ! How strangely pa- 
thetic looked the great coils of black hair, con- 
trasting with the deUcate white hand ! And 
oh! how utterly forlom sounded the deep 
sigh that burst from her breast ! just such a 
sigh as she had uttered every day for more 
than twenty years ! 

Gerwyn stood gasping for breath — his hands 
outspread, his eyes dilated, his face pale as 
death. He made a step forwards, as if to 
reach her, uttered a great cry of " Mara !" 
staggered, and fell heavily on the floor. 

Mara heard the cry andfall, and tumedroimd. 
Seeing a man, she screamed for help, and no one 
came. She remembered that she had sent Emily 
for news of the ship that had come into port that 
afternoon. She advanced trembUngly towards 
the prostrate figure that had faUen forwards, its 
head on its arms. The face was hidden, and 
she saw nothing but the scarlet cap on the 
floor, and a profusion of black hair. 
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" What is the matter ? Who are you ? Get 
up !" she said ; but the figure did not move. 

She hastily took some flowers from a vase, 
and threw the water over the head and neck. 
Then she hurried down stairs for wine. Ke- 
tuming, she again drew near the motionless 
form, and, kneehng beside it, raised the head 
and poured some of the wine down the throat. 
A strange wild thrill passed through her, as 
the thin bronzed face was turned towards her, 
and she shrieked — 

" My God ! is it — can it be ! Gerwyn — my 
love ! my life — is it you ? Speak, for God's 
sake ! One word ! Husband, is it you ?" 

The shrill, agonized voice reached the ear 
of the fainting Gerwyn, and his eyes unclosed 
for a moment, and closed again. 

" It is he ! My God, it is he ! Gerwyn !'' 
gasped Mara. 

She threw herself upon him, she clasped her 
arms about him, she pressed her lips on his cold 
face, she tried to raise him, she shrieked his 
name. He did not revive. She fell on her 
knees and supplicated heaven in words that 
must hâve pierced to that distant sphère ; then 
she rose, and with trembling hand administered 
more wine. 
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" My love ! my life ! you are not corne to 
die 1 Rouse — wake I It is Mara — your wife 
— your only love ! Gerwyn ! husband !'' 

Thus Mara cried, and the last word reached 
the deadened sensés of him to whom she so 
passionately appealed. His lips unclosed, and 
framed the word " Mara/' 

" I am hère, my love. Rouse yourself for 
my sake. Look at me. It is I — Mara — ^your 
wife !" 

"Again — say it again — wife!'' murmured 
Gerwyn, making an effort to move. 

Mara uplifted the heavy head, placed it 
against her throbbing heart as she knelt — 
kissed the cold brow, and said — 

" Wife ! your wife ! Gerwjoi ! husband !*' 
and then she burst into passionate weeping. 

" Only mine !" said Gerwyn, with a heavy 
sigh. 

" Yours for ever and ever !" cried Mara. 

Gerwyn was now completely re-awakened 
to consciousness. He half rose with difficulty, 
supported himself on one knee, and fixed his 
eyes upon her. 

" Mara — are you ?" he said, and could ask 
no more. 

" I am Mara — your wife — ^your love — your 
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own. You are Gerwyn — my — my husband !" 
sobbed the bewildered woman. " Oh, God, I 
thank Thee !" 

Gerwyn got up, and threw his arms round 
Mara. 

" They told me you were married !" he said, 
as he held her to his heart, and kissed her 
again and again. 

*' ïo you — to you — oh Gerwyn !" 

She clung to him, now fainting in her tum. 
He carried her, as best he could, to the couch. 
and was going to call for help. 

" Stay — only you — my life, only you !" she 
gasped. 

He sat down by her, and took her in his 
arms. Large tears rolled down his bronzed 
cheeks, his strong frame trembled Oh ! the 
love, hope, joy, and inexpressible tenderness 
of that moment ! 

Neither could speak. Excitement and ex- 
haustion overcame them. Tears — happy tears 
— took the place of words, and, by degrees, 
relieved them. 

*' Is it real — is it true — or is it only a 
dream ?" said Mara, at last. 

" Look at me, and remember me, my own, 
my darling," said Gerwyn. " Twenty years of 
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absence and hardship hâve not cooled my love 
— is it so with you ?" 

" If you could read my heait — but God can 
— let us thank Him." 

Mara fell on her knees, at Gerwyn's feet, 
and joined her hands, in childlike simplicity, 
resting them on his knees. He, too, joined 
his, reverently, and laid them on her head, 
bending over her. 

Thus they uplifted their united hearts in 
devout thanksgiving to that Unseen Power 
who had spared them for that day. 

After this, they sat awhile in silence. 
Strong émotion had overcome them ; but joy 
fieldom kills. Such reunions are as rare as 
they are indescribable, and the passions that 
rend human hearts cannot be written — they 
must be imagined. They were together ! 
Gerwyn and Mara, after twenty years of sépa- 
ration ! They had been constant as two stars 
in heaven — they would never part again. 

Hand in hand, lips to hps, eyes looking 
into eyes, heart to heart, they sat together for 
a space, while the sea that had retumed its 
reported dead, murmured without, and even- 
ing's shadows fell. 



CHAPTER II 

■ " Se bien me qui eras, Juan, tus obras me lo diran." 
" A fair face is half a fortune." 

Let us leave Gerwyn and Mara to their hap- 
piness, for a little while, and seek out the 
young man whom Gerwyn left upon the road, 
when he went to Rock Cottage. 

He wandered about some time, examining 
such objects of interest as Arymor possessed. 
The new church and school-house, built by the 
mdefatigable exertions of Tudor Herbert, 
seemed especially to attract his attention. 
Plâs Arymor took up some of his time, so did 
the distant towers of the old castle, and the 
Windows of its neighbour, the workhouse. He 
stood gazing awhile at thèse, then tumed sud- 
denly, and walked to the beach. He intro- 
duced himself to everybody he came across, 
and made himself at home with the fishermen 
who were preparing their boats for fishing. 
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While he was talking to one of thèse, he saw 
a young girl coming towards them, and he im- 
mediately went to meet her. As she was 
about to pass him, he fixed his shrewd black 
eyes upon her fair face, and said, 

" Excuse me, miss, but is this the way to 
the Union ?" 

" No, sir," said Emily, for she it was. 

She was hurryîng on, but he, unwilling to 
let so fair a prize escape, asked again, 

" Would you be so good as to show me the 
way ?" 

" You must go through the town, sir," said 
Emily, demurely, 

*^ Oh ! I beg pardon for troubling you, but 
that looks like a new church — may I ask who 
bmlt it ?" 

" Mr. Tudor Herbert collected the money, 
sir. Everybody helped." 

" I suppose he is the clergyman ?" 

"He is Mr. Trahemes curate, sir." 

" Is he a very good clergyman ?" 

" Very, sir." 

Emily was moving on, when the stranger- 
checked her again, saying, 

" What do they call that wild little cottage, 
yonder ?" 
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" Eock Cottage, sir/' 

" Who lîves there, miss ?" 

" Mrs. Gerwyn Herbert." 

The youngf man started, and said, 

" I didn't know there was a Mrs. Gerwyn 
Herbert." 

This was a strange observation for one who 
seemed to know nothing of the place, but 
Emily was not keen enough to perceive it. 

" I hâve a friend who used to know ail the 
Herberts. He told me Mr. Gerwyn was never 
married, and that he was lost at sea." 

" He was married before he went away, sir." 

^^Towhom?" 

" To Miss Margaret Vaughan." 

The stranger looked astonished and incre- 
dulous. 

" Impossible !" he exclaimed. 

" Good evening, sir," said Emily, walking on. 

The stranger walked by her side. 

" Excuse me, miss, but I know a yoimg lady 
so like you, that I could almost fancy I was 
talking to her. Do you know anybody like 
me?" 

Emily glanced shyly at the speaker, and 
thought she had never seen any one half so 
good looking. She had certainly never seen 
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such a thick, black beard. She did not ven- 
ture to look mucli above the beard, as she said, 

" No, sir, I hâve never seen you before/' 

She quickened her pace — he quickened his. 

" The town is the other way, sîr," she said, 
almost running. 

" Never mind. I will take the liberty of 
walking, or running, with you. Where are 
you going ?'' 

'' To Eock Cottage, sir." 

'' What a Uttle way ! I wish it was farther. 
Would you mind teUing me your name. I 
don't mean to be rude, but I want to be your 
friend." 

It was customary at Arymor to call your 
sweetheart your **friend,'' so Emily thought 
the handsome young man very forward, and 
hurried on without answering. 

"I fancy ail fair, blue-eyed yoimg ladies 
must be called Emily," he said, nothing 
abashed. 

The girl was frightened, and began to run, 
but he caught her by the arm, and held her 
back. 

" I mean you no harm, miss," he continued, 
*' I never insulted a woman in my life, and 
never said so much as I hâve said to you ta 
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one before. If you will look at me you wiU 
know that I speak truth." 

Although his voice sounded truthful, Emily 
would not look. 

" Let me go, sir, if you please ; l'm wanted 
at home," she said. 

" I will let you go if you will promise to 
meet me again. I shaU be about hère ail the 
evening," he replied. 

" I camiot promise — I do not know you. 
You can hâve nothing to say to me/' 

" I hâve a great deal to say, but not in a 
hurry. But I will just say that I never saw 
.any one in my life that I liked so well as you." 

" Oh, sir ! let me go, if you please." 

" If you will promise to think of me, and 
meet me again, I will let you go." 

" You are very rude, sir, to keep me." 

" Am I ? I don't mean to be rude. I am 
sorry you should think me rude, Emily." 

This was said reproachfully, and the yoimg 
man let her go. 

"I haven't many days to stay in thèse 
parts," he added, " so if you would meet me — " 

But Emily just glanced at him, and ran 
away, as fast as she could, to the cottage, 
while he stood looking after her. 
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When Emily entered Rock Cottage, breath- 
less from her encounter, she ran upstairs. 
Mara met her on the landing. 

" Come into my bedroom, Emily/' she said. 

They went, and when Emily looked at 
Mara, she exclaimed, 

"What is the matter? What has 
happened T 

She was astonished and frightened at the 
change in her mistress. She was like one 
beside herself, and could scarcely speak. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes sparkled through 
tears, her dress was in disorder. Emily 
trembled lest that reason, as yet scarcely firm 
in its seat, should hâve been again shaken. 

Mara threw her arms round the girls neck, 
kissed her several times, and then stood be- 
fore her with clasped hands and head thrown 
back. 

" He is come ! he is come ! My husband 
is hère !'' she exclaimed at last. 

Emily now felt sure that she was out of 
her mind, and taking her hands in hers, said, 

'^Dearest mistress, dear friend, be calm." 

" You do not beheve me, but it is true, 
true as the Bible,'^ said Mara triumphantly. 
" He is come ! he is come !'' 
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The maxvellous change in Mara's counte- 
nance, from intense melancholy, to extrême 
joyousness, carried, in some sort, conviction 
to Emily's mind. She had never imagined 
any thing so wonderful. The whole face was 
radiant with happiness. Still she misdoubted 
the truth, and Mara saw it. 

*' It is true, quite true. Why do you look 
80 incredulous? The sea has given up its 
dead, the déserts hâve retumed their captive. 
Praise God with us, dear Emily. You must 
not see him to-night. We must be alone, 
uninterrupted even by you. To-morrow ail 
shall know the glad news, and you shall be 
the first to see him. Now, go and get tea 
and supper ready down-stairs. Put every 
thing in the house on the table. He is 
famished, exhausted, wom out by toil and 
anxiety. He has told me nothing more yet. 
I hâve not asked. It is enough that he is 
hère. He will soon be well now. I cannot 
leave him longer. Make haste, dear, make 
haste.'' 

With thèse words Mara left the bewildered 
Emily, and retumed to the sitting-room. 
Poor Emily could not believe that Gerwyn 
was really come back. She crept along the 
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passage, and lîstened at the door Mara had 
closed after her. She held her breath while 
she did so, feeling that she was guîlty. But 
was it not for the sake of her dearest mîstress ? 
She heard enough to make her heart beat 
wildly. Mara was sayîng, 

" I told her she could not see you to-nîght, 
Gerwyn, my love. Although she is like my 
own child, she shall not interrupt us to-nîght/' 

A deep voice answered, 

" No, my darlîng. Only you, only you/' 

Then Emily crept down stairs, fell on her 
knees, and wept, and thanked God. 

She arose and did Mara's bidding. She 
spread the table in the little dining-room, 
with every eatable that the house afforded. 
She went out to gather flowers, in the dusk, 
but was frightened back again by a voice 
that whispered " Emily/' She knew it was 
the handsome stranger. She arranged the 
table with précision and taste. She boiled 
fresh eggs, she made tea and coffee, she eut 
bread and butter. She found cold méat, 
wine, préserves. What did she not turn out 
of pantry and cupboard ? Then she stood to 
admire her feast. She turned to draw the 
curtains, and saw the bold stranger looking 

VOL. III. la 
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in upon her. She hastily shut him out from 
observation, and lighted the candies, her 
heart beating so violently that she scarcely 
knew how she did it. When ail was ready 
she ran upstairs into Mara s room. 

Mara understood the summons. She and 
Gerwyn went down to the supper prepared 
for them. Emily's curiosity again overcame 
her sensé of propriety. She peeped out at 
the door, and saw the back of a roughly- 
dressed sailor, and a head of black hair. She 
mentally compared him with the handsome 
stranger in smoothly-brushed clothes, and the 
comparison was in favour of the stranger. 
She wondered if it were really Gerwyn, or 
some one else who had corne to deceive Mara. 
But she saw they were hand in hand, and 
could but admire their tall figures as they 
went down the little staircase. 

Emily stole into the sitting room, and 
looked out of the bay window. She thought 
of Mara, and rejoiced with her. Then she 
thought of Ivor, and wondered where he was, 
now that his parents were again united ; then 
she thought of Gipsy George, and wondered 
that the recollection of him did not bring its 
usual pleasure. Then she thought of the 
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handsome stranger, and her heart beat more 
rapidly than was its custom. 

" And yet he was so bold and rude/' she 
muttered, as her eyes wandered down upon 
the beach. 

There he was, looking up at her, and actu- 
ally beckoning to her. 

" So bold and rude !" she repeated, pre- 
tendîng not to see him, and fixing her blue 
eyes on the purple west. 

StiU she felt a strange, new joy, in the idea 
that this bold and rude young man was wait- 
ing for her. 

She again descended to the little parlour, 
and drawing down the blind, tried to settle 
to her work ; but no sooner did she take it 
out, than there was a tap at the wîndow. 
She looked up, and fancîed she saw an eye 
and part of a nose, peerîng through an aper- 
ture. She blushed, trembled, and gazed 
steadily at her work again. She thought she 
heard a whispered " Emîly," but her heart 
beat so fast that she was not sure. 

She got up and went into the passage. 
The front door was unfortunately open, and 
before she could shut it, her tormentor was 
there. 
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" Pray corne out," he said, " I do so want 
to speak to you/' 

But Emily's prudence prevailed over her 
inclination, and she turned and ran upstairs 
without speaking. It was getting very late, 
and she knew that the doors ought to be shut. 
Perhaps the man was a robber ; but had 
robbers such a pleasant, hearty voice, and 
Buch a fine beard ? She crept to the top of 
the stairs, and peeped down. There was no 
one at the door. She ran down and fastened 
it, longing ail the while to go and talk to the 
handsome stranger. But of course he would 
know, now, that she did not mean to hâve 
anything to say to him. He did, indeed, 
seem to understand this fact ; for when, after 
a while, she went from window to window, 
peeping through the blinds, she saw, him no 
longer. 

" How foolish I am !" she said, as she 
almost began to cry for disappoiutment. 

When, in the passage, she heard the low 
murmuring of the voices of the lovers, like 
the distant sound of soft waters, she actually 
did cry. 

" And I am ail alone l" she said, thinking 
too fondly of that luckless stranger, whom 
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she had seen for the first time that very 
day. 

At last she went into her bedroom, and 
took out of a small box, full of cofcton wool 
and lavender, the brooch and locket Gipsy 
George had sent her. She scarcely knew 
why she did this, but she knew that she had 
refused to marry two or three young farmers 
and tradesmen, for the sake of George, and 
that she was now thinking of this handsome 
stranger. 

She felt quite excited by ail thèse new 
events — she, usually, so calm. She could 
neither work, read, nor sit still. And Ger- 
wyn and Mara would not corne out of the 
parlour. Eleven, twelve, one o'clock struck, 
and still they talked on. Emily got so tired of 
wandering about the house, and gazing at the 
moon, that she thought she would go to bed. 
But ail the tea-things mast be washed ! 
What could she do ? She lay down on the 
bed, undressed, to rest, and wait, as she 
thought. But she soon fell fast asleep, with 
George's locket in her hand, and dreaming of 
the good-looking stranger. 

She was aroused at daybreak by Mara. 
The re-united married pair had forgotten time 
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and Emily, and were only awakened to con- 
sciousness of either by the first streak of 
dawn. Mara made Gerwyn lie down on the 
drawing-room couch, while she went to Emily. 
Neither of the women could sleep, so they 
washed and ^re-dressed, and went quietly to 
work. 

While the sun was rising behind the moun- 
tains, and the mists were clearing from the 
sea, they cleaned the house, arranged the 
breakfast, gathered ail the flowers in the little 
garden for the table, and made the rooms as 
cheerful and bright as possible. When this 
was done they went to their rooms and put on 
their best attire to welcome Gerwyn home. 

Emily looked at Mara with astonishment. 
She had never known before how handsome 
she was. 

" How pretty you look, ma'am/' she said, 
innocent ly. " So bright and happy, I don't 
think you are the same you were yesterday 
morning.'' 

" I am so glad, Emily. Eun quickly up 
the hill, and pick me a bunch of pink heath," 
said Mara. 

Emily obeyed. The hill was close behind 
the house, so she soon gathered the heath and 
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descended. When she reached the bottom, 
she met her bearded friend of the previous 
evening. 

" I hâve caught y ou/' he said triumphantly. 
" Why wouldn't y ou corne out last night ?" 

" Good morning, sir, I am going in to 
breakfast," said Emily, demurely, seeming to 
pass on, yet tarrying. 

" I wish y ou would ask me, I am very 
hungry. You look as fresh and pretty as a 
rose. You needn't be ai raid of me, I wouldn't 
harm a thread of your golden hair. You see, 
Emily, I want you to try to be fond of me for 
myself." 

Marais voice was heard from the garden, 
crying " Emily, make haste/' Emily hurried 
off, leaving the handsome stranger to pick up 
a sprig of heath she had dropped, and to 
mutter, ** How pretty and modest she is. I 
wish she would really fancy me !" 

" Who were you talking to ?" were Mara's 
first words. 

"I don't know, ma'am," was the reply. 

At any other time Mara would hâve en- 
quired further, but now she only thought of 
her heather blossoms. Emily helped to put 
them into her dark hair, and when they were 
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tastefully placed, Emily again gazed at Mara, 
and exclaimed : 

" There's pretty you look, dear ! so young ! 
and a colour like the heatli/' 

"I am BO glad/' said Mara, looking in the 
glass. 

She had not cared to see her own face for 
more than twenty years. 

She went softly into the little drawîng- 
room, -where her husband was asleep on the 
sofa, She stood some time gazing on his dear 
face, so altered, yet the same. What a face 
and form it was ! Thought had given force 
to the countenance, labour had hardened the 
limbs. He was grander, nobler than when he 
left her. Yes, it was Gerwyn, strengthened 
and purified by sorrow. She knelt down be- 
side him noiselessly, and said her simple 
prayers. Surely she, too, had been beautified, 
if humbled by trial. 

A heavy sigh burst from her husband s 
breast, and he muttered the word " Mara/' 
She pressed her lips lightly on his brow. 

" Stay ! stay ! Mara !" he cried, an expres- 
sion of pain passing over his face. 

Then he said some words in an unknown 
tongue, seemingly of entreaty. Again : 
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" Mara ! don't leave me !" 

" Never, dearest, never !" saîd Mara, rising 
from her knees and bending over him, and 
kissing him. 

He awoke, and a wonderful smile replaced 
the momentary anguish ,caused by the dream. 

" Is it Mara ? Is it my wife V he said, 
clasping the bending figure in his arms. " I 
dreamed they were tearing you from me." 

" We will never part again, Gerwyn, my 
love," said Mara. 

Then he got up and gazed upon her. 

" How beautiful you look, my Mara. You 
are scarcely changed since the days when I 
called you my heather blossom, and put the 
flower in your hair. I am a poor mate for 
such a queenly woman." 

" And I feared that if you came back, you 
would find me old and ugly," said Mara. 

" Even so you would still be my Margaret, 
my pearl, my ail in ail." 

Who shall describe the proud beauty of 
Mara's face, at those words from the lips of 
him she loved better than her life ? or who 
shall paint the bliss of the husband, who, after 
twenty years of séparation, hardship, péril, 
captivity, slavery, found his wife as true ta 
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him, and as fair in hîs eyes, as when they 
parted ? 

As Mara twined her arms round his neck, 
and kissed his bronzed, sunken cheek, and as 
he pressed her to his heart, each felt a joy 
and thankfulness deep and sincère. But even 
at this moment of suprême happiness, a pang 
shot through their hearts, as from Mara came 
the words, " If Ivor were but hère." 




I 



CHAPTER III. 

*' Gwell baw ymhell na mêl 301 agos." 
" Better dirt from a distance, than honey at home." 

" Vent au visage rend l'homme sage." 

When Gerwyn had made himself as présent- 
able as circumstances would permit, he was 
introduced to Emily. The blushing girl met 
the tal], eagle-eyed, foreign-looking sailor, half 
in fear. 

" She bas been a daiighter to me, deai; 
Gerwyn," said Mara. *^ When I lost Ivor 
and came hère to watch for you and him, she, 
like Ruth, forsook ail and foUowed me." 

" Then I will be a father to her, God help- 
ing me," said Gerwyn, taking Emily's hand, 
and kissing her blushing cheek. 

Tears came into her blue eyes, as she said, 
"Thank you, sir, I will try to be a good 
daughter to you and my dear mistress. I am 
very glad you are come back, and that she is 
80 happy." 
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After this, the three went to breakfast. 

" Thank God for ail His mercies by land 
and sea/' said Gerwyn, reverently, before 
they began the meal. 

Mara took her proper place at the board, and 
for the first time since she had been at Rock 
Cottage, poured ôut the tea, and acted liostess 
to her welcome guest. Emily could scarcely 
help looking at her. Her eyes shone like 
the moming sun that glanced in at the win- 
dow; her cheeks glowed like the heather 
in her black hair. Truly she was made beau- 
tiful by happiness. Her stately figure was 
once more erect, and the pent-up love of a 
life burst forth each minute in terms of en- 
dearment. 

Gerwyn sat by her side, and he, too, was 
supremely happy, but he seemed to rejoice 
with fear. At one moment he was joyous, 
the next grave, and his sad expérience of life 
told more on him than on Mara. She alone 
could hâve recognized the light-hearted, rol- 
licking youth — ^hero of Arymor in old days — 
in the thoughtful man of commanding pré- 
sence and resolute eyes of the présent time. 
But Mara knew him, and felt that by-and-bye 
the smile that lurked beneath the furrows, 



^ 
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like wheat under a ploughed field, would 
burst out înto light and joy. The history 
she had heard the previous evening, in that 
long conversation, was suflBcient guide to the 
changed manner, voice, and aspect — it should 
be hers to make the waste places bloom again. 
Already an occasional flash of merriment shot 
through his eyes, and recalled the Gerwyn of 
the past. 

** This is our wedding breakfast, Mara," he 
said. "How peaceful it seems, but like a 
dream. I do not know myself, and hâve half 
forgotten my native tongue. Will they know 
me at home ?" 

" I did not tell them what you were like in 
my note, only that you were hère," said Mara. 

"I almost wish you hadn't written. I 
should like to hâve surprised them." 

"I was afraid of the effect on your mother 
of a sudden return, so I wrote to Llewellen, 
and begged him to prépare her." 

" When did the note go ?" 

" Just before we came to breakfast." 

*^ Then we must not be long, dearest Mara. 
I cannot eat. You mustn't be anxious, appe- 
tite will come when excess of joy has abated. 
We hâve so much to do, and so many to see 
to-day, that I can think of nothing else." 
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While they were breakfasting, Emily was 
glancing from time to time out of the window. 
The handsome stranger was wandering about 
in front, apparently watching the sea. Ger- 
wyn saw him, and exclaimed : 

'* I think that is my friend of yesterday, he 
asked me to dinner and supper. Perhaps he 
has had no breakfast." 

Gerwyn went to the window. 

" May I hâve him in, Mara ? I daresay he 
was expecting me ail the evening, and I never 
gave him a thought." 

Emily smUed serenely, knowing where the 
young man's thoughts had been. 

" Do as you like," said Mara, who did not 
want a stranger at that moment if EmUy did. 

Gerwyn went to the door and shouted — 

" Hère ! mate ! Come hère 1" 

" He is not changed," said Mara rapturously. 
" Emily, he is just the same. He used to 
worry his mother by asking every one he met 
to the house, and woiild hâve them in." 

Emily was watching the young man, who 
turned and walked quickly to the cottage. 

" Is that you ? I hâve been looking for 
you every where," said the stranger to Gerwyn, 
as they shook hands. 
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" Yes. Will you come in. I hâve found a 
home since I saw you yesterday/* said Gerwyn. 

The stranger hesitated. 

"You are right/' said Gerwyn smiling. 
" You question my authority. Mara, will you 
corne and ask my friend in ?" 

Mara went to the door. The yoimg man 
looked at her and coloured. 

" Will you come in ? Any friend of Mr. 
Gerwyn Herbert's is welcome hère/' said 
Mara. 

The stranger started and glanced from one 
to the other. 

" You see you may come in/' said Gerwyn, 
pointing to the parlour door. 

The stranger entered and faced the blush-^ 
ing Emily, who thought him much changed 
from the bold young man of the préviens 
evening. 

" As you are not from thèse parts, friend," 
said Gerwyn, " you know nothing of Arymor 
people. If you did, you would know the 
Herberts. I am Gerwyn Herbert, who hâve 
been lost to my friends for more than twenty 
years. When I left you yesterday so abruptly, 
I believed myself a misérable man. You find 
me the happiest fellow in the world. This is. 
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my wife, Mrs. Gerwyn Herbert. Shake 
hands with her and then hâve some breakfast. 
This is our foster-daughter — I dare say you 
may shake hands with her, too. I don't forget 
that you ofFered me a share of ail you hâve." 

The young man was so puzzled and shy, 
that he even forgot to press Emily's hand, 
which she almost expected. 

" I — I — don't understand," he said looking 
from one to the other. 

*^ I scarcely understand myself, still it is ail 
true. What is your name ?" said Gerwyn. 

" I — I — " stammered the youth. 

" Well, never mind your name. Mine was 
John Piper yesterday, and Owoohana FaJa- 
mooma six months ago — now it is Gerwyn 
Herbert, thank God." 

Mara's eyes were fixed on the stranger. 
She did not quite like his not telling his name. 

" I am almost sure I hâve seen you before," 
she said, and a vision of many disreputable 
tramps, with black eyes and beard, presented 
itself. 

*' I — I — really don't know," stammered the 
youth, looking down. 

"Never mind. We see him now, dear, 
and I am sure he is as welcome to your good 
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cheer, as he wished to make me to Lis," said 
Gerwyn. 

" Truly, yes," said Mara, " do hâve some 
breakfast." 

'* I am so glad you are so lucky, and so 
happy," blurted out the young man, colour- 
ing ail over. " It does my heart good. He 
savedmy Ufe, ma'am ; and you. . ..'' he added, 
addressing Mara, and again stoppîng short. 

" How nice he is !" said Emily to herself. 
" If Gipsy George were like that !" 

" You must drink our health," said Gerwyn, 
** if only in coffee." 

They ail sat down, and the stranger made 
a hasty breakfast. Mara could not help look- 
ing at him, and he was conscious of it. 

" I am hindering you . now, sir," he said. 
'* I will call again before I leave Arymor." 

He looked at Emily. 

"Don't hurry. We must go, but I dare 
say you may stay as long as you hke," said 
Gerwyn, forgetful of the rules of society. 

Mara smiled. 

" He will come again, I hope," she said. 

" Thank you, ma'am. I wish you health 
and happiness, and long life, and — " again the 

VOL. m. 13 
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stranger paused as he gulped down a cup of 
cofFee. 

'* And the retum of our lost son," added 
Gerwyn. " Thank you, mate." 

The ready tears were in Mara's eyes. The 
stranger rose and took leave awkwardly. He 
did not even notice Emily, which troubled 
her much. His departure was a reUef, for his. 
présence had been a restraint. 

" New, darling, we will go," said Gerwyn. 
" Can you venture to walk with such a shabby 
fellow as I am ? More savage than civilized, 
too?" 

" I will put on my best bonnet, and see how 
we look," said Mara. 

She did so, and the contrast was great ; still 
Gerwyn's air was remarkable, rough as was 
hisdress. 

" We will make our first cruise together as 
man and wife," he said as they left the cottage 
arm-in-arm. 

The remarks made upon them were as in- 
congruous as their appearance. 

" Name o' goodness ! who hâve Mrs. Ger- 
wyn pick up now ? She is by the head, seure 
enough," said one. 

"On my deet! I am fearing she will be- 
oblige to be put away," said another. 
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She is laffing quite fullish," said a third. 
I never see a handsome 'ooman in my life," 
said a sailor. " She is beauty seure ! But he 
do seem a poorish mate for her, though he's 
none so common as he look." 

" I ^ouldn't hâve refeused Morris, mission- 
ary, for a crwt of a fellow like that," said 
another. 

" Glad to see you so well, Mrs. Gerwyn 
fach," said one poor old woman holding out 
her hand. " Tak' you care of that sailor. He 
is look dangerous." 

" No fear, Betto," said Mara. 

" Say a prayer for Gerwyn Herbert, Betto/' 
said Gerwyn. 

" God bless him ! I was pray for him till I 
was tired," said Betto. 

" Thank you, Betto — shake hands," said 
Gerwyn, but the old woman was suspicions, 
and declined. 

Not so Betty True Blue, whom they met 
soon after. 

" Well ! who 'ould be thinking to see you 
arming a man !" said Betty. " There's but 
one you'd be doing that for. Has the sea 
given up its dead ?" 

Betty cast a searching glance at Gerwyn. 
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" Them's hîs eyes ! Ddhw Aimwl ! It's 
he ! Master Gerwyn ! it's you ! Don't be 
decaiving poor old Betty/* 

" Never, Betty — never !" cried Gerwyn, 
throwing his arms round tbe old womaxi, and 
half lifting her from the ground. 

" God be praised — God be praised ! Mrs. 
Gerwyn, yàcA / Is it true ? Them's bis eyes 
— but not his cbeeks ! Don't be decaiving me." 

" True, Betty, true — but you mustn't keep 
us," said Mara, dragging Gerwyn away. But 
the persistent Betty foUowed. 

" l'm not so young as I was, Master Ger- 
wyn, but l'm True Blue stiU, and IVe got the 
rosette you did give me. The Lord be praised 
if it's you. l'm in my eighty — near four- 
score." 

" Take my other arm, Betty," said Gerwyn. 

" Bless his heart— now I am knowing him !" 
cried Betty, seizing the proffered arm. 

" So am I, Betty," said Mara, recognising a 
trait of the old Gerwyn. 

" Think of him arming me ! You must be 
finding Ivor hach now, Master Gerwyn. I am 
feeling as if I could be dancing like a young 

girl." 

" Let us ail go in at the back door," said 
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Gerwyn. " I would rather not be announced. 
Betty can go into the kitchen/' 

They walked to the back entrance, accord- 
ingly, and Gerwyn, hurrying on, was in the 
dining-room, and in his mother's arms in a few 
minutes. 

" Mother ! my mother !" was his exclama- 
tion, while Mrs. Herbert sobbed ont the words, 

" My son ! my son ! Gerwyn — oh my God." 

Hère words are inadéquate to describe the 
scène. As soon as Gerwyn could disengage 
himself from his mother s arms, he was in his 
father's. The old man wept over him hke a 
child — the mother clung to him — and the 
strong sailor was himself choked with sobs. 
Three stalwart brothers were there, Llewellen, 
Rhys, and Tudor, waiting for a greeting, but 
Word they had not at command. They sur- 
rounded Gerwyn — they welcomed him as the 
lost one found — they rejoiced over him as one 
restored from the dead. Gerwyn's émotion 
was uncontroUable. Mara, watching him, 
feared its effects on his exhausted strength. 

But by degrees, calm returned to thèse ex- 
cited soûls. They were able to look at one 
another through a haze of tears. Parents and 
brothers could observe the hard Unes of care 
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and sufFering in the noble face of Gerwyn, and 
he could see the white hair and aging features 
of the father and mother he had left in œm- 
parative youth. 

Doctor Herbert had sent messengers to 
Brynmawr and the Rectory, and in an incre- 
dibly short time Mr. Glyn's horses stood 
foaming at the door. The coachman said he 
had never driven so madly before. Mrs. 
Glyn jumped out of the carriage, heedless of 
ail dignity, rushed into the house, exclaiming, 
" Where is he ? Is it true ? Is it Gerwyn V 
and was in her brother's arms before she 
reached the dining-room. She nearly fainted, 
but a flood of tears relieved her. 

" Is it reaUy you ? Are you Gerwyn ?" she 
asked. 

" I am Gerwyn— but are you my httle sister 
Harrie ?" he answered, almost as bewildered 
as she. 

Mr. Glyn foUowed more at leisure, but in 
time to see his wife in the arms of the rough- 
looking sailor. He stood at a distance, spec- 
tator of the scène. But Angharad did not 
let him be long excluded from her happiness. 

No sooner was she out of Gerwyn's arms 
than she ran to her husband. 
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" You remember Gerwyn, ihe dearest of ail 
my brothers. You used to be proud of him. 
You must be fonder now. Gerwyn, you haven't 
forgotten Mr. Glyn V 

They met and shook hands warmly. 

" No, I haven't forgotten Mr. Glyn," said 
Gerwyn. " I thought of him and spoke of 
Mm when you had ail forgotten me." 

'^HowT exclaimed Angharad. 

" I cannot tell you now. Oh, Harrie, you 
are just the same. Not a bit altered. Mara, 
where is Mara V said Gerwyn. 

Mara wa^ standing in the window-recess, 
looking on, tears streammg down her cheeks. 
Gerwyn went to her. 

" My darling ! this is great joy. You must 
dry your tears." 

" I weep for joy, Gerwyn. Don't think of me." 

He had not time to think of her, for one 
after another came the various members of 
the family to see their newly-found relation. 
Dr. Herbert's wife and children arrived first ; 
then Mrs. Ehys and her family ; then An- 
gharad's two children. The room was so full, 
and the greetings were so many that Gerwyn^s 
head grew dizzy, and he feared being again 
overcome. 
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" I cannot stand ail this/' he whispered to 
Mara. " We will go on to Tyrmynydd as soon 
as we can, and so get it ail over." 

But he had to be introduced to ail the chil- 
dren. 

" Spare him, grandmamma/' said the Cap- 
tain, as Mrs. Herbert called a child to hei, 
and said— 

"This is your namesake, my dear boy. 
Gerwyn, shake hands with your uncle, and tel 
him that we never forgot him." 

" No, indeed," said Gerwyn, junior. ^^Granny 
always says l'm not half as good or handsome 
as you. I think you're like Robinson Crusoe.'* 

" Thèse are mine, dearest Gerwyn," said 
Angharad, bringing her dainty little daughter 
to her brother. " Kiss your uncle, my pet." 

The young lady positively declined, saying, 

" He is not my uncle. He is only a sailor." 

Gerwyn laughed. 

" Quite right, little lady, and a rough one 
too," he said. 

But Willie advanced boldly, and held out 
his hand. 

" Tell us some of your adventures," he said. 
" Cousin Llewellen says youVe been a slave." 

" Hush, Willie !" said Angharad, quite 
ashamed of her children. 
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But there was a gênerai chorus of — 

" Tell us some stories of the slave dealers, 
and the Africans," and the children ail pressed 
round Gerwyn. 

He sat down by his mother, in the midst of 
them ail, and, taking the yo.ungest on his knee, 
said to them — 

" If you will let me alone this one day, 111 
tell you stories as wonderful as Crusoe or the 
Arabian Nights, stories that will make your 
hair stand on end. Don^t I look like a real 
Savage ?" 

" No, no ! Yes, yes !" was shouted by the 
youngsters. " But you want some new clothes, 
and Aunt Mara must make them," said a little 
girl from behind. 

*^I'm sure you're veryjolly," said Master 
Glyn, fresh from Eton, where this élégant 
Word was in vogue. 

It was new to Gerwyn. 

" Who teaches you French ?" he asked. 

There was a shout of laughter, in which 
Gerwyn joined. 

" Now I know you !" cried Angharad, clap- 
ping her hands. '' Mother, look at him î His 
teeth are aswhite as e ver, and he has the wicked 
twinkle in his eye still. Dear old Gerwyn." 
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" He isn't a bit altered," said Mrs. Herbert, 
wiping her eyes for the hundredth tîme. 

" Oh mother, your spectacles hâve not 
grown older, and you see me through them/^ 
said Gerwyn. 

" We saw him first, grandma'/* said a young 
Llewellen triumphantly. " He nodded to us 
from the street, didn't you, Uncle Gerwyn T 

" I will kiss you now, please," said Miss 
Gwendolm, spoilt daughter of Mr. Glyn, who 
-crept up to Gerwyn, and held up her fair face. 

He caught her in his arms. 

An audible sob burst from Mara. Every- 
body tumed towards her. Little Edith was 
trying to comfort her, holding her hand, and 
entreating her not to cry. 

" It is because of Cousin Ivor,'* whispered 
the child, as Gerwyn broke through the 
youthful throng, and went to her. 

" Mara, my blessed daughter ! I forgot 
you as much as if you were not,^' said Mrs. 
Herbert, rising with difficulty. 

'^ We shall ail corne to our memories and 
sensés by and by,'' said the Captain, also 
going to Mara. 

It was now her tum to be surrounded by 
young and old. 
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" So foolîsh y she said, trying to recover 
herself. 

'' Not at ail ! very natural," said Mrs. Her- 
bert. " Gerwyn, my son — Mara, my daughter, 
Ood bless y ou both.'^ 

*' Amen V said the voice of Tudor Herbert, 
who had not been the least affected of the 
party. " Mother, let us retum thanks for this 
unexpected mercy." 

Old and young had a great respect for Tudor. 
When he spoke, the elders listened, the young 
were grave. He could impress people, without 
being or seeming ridiculous. 

"Yes, my dear. You will retum pubUc 
thanks next Sunday in church. Eh, Captain ? 
Eh, Gerwyn V said Mrs. Herbert. 

" Certainly. It is right," said the Captain. 
" And meanwhile let us each thank the Lord 
in our hearts, * old men and maidens — ^young 
men and children.^ " 

" And join their hands !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Herbert, who was holding Mara's hand. " Let 
me do this before I die, as I hâve done to ail 
the others.'' 

She took Gerwyn's hand and put it into 
Mara's. 

" To us, my children, this is yo\ir betrothal, 
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and weddîng and retum, ail in one. May God 
bless y ou/' 

" And give you many happy years," added 
the Captain. 

"Amen/' again said Tudor, which was 
echoed by the women. 

" Say Amen, children !" said Mrs. Herbert 
in her loudest key, " and pray for your uncle 
and aunt. I m sure IVe taught you ail to 
make the responses." 

The children uttered an "Amen '' that might 
hâve been heard at sea, and their elders had 
much trouble to keep their countenances. 

" Really, mother, you should be more dis- 
creet/' ôaid Dr. Herbert, seeing the spirits of 
the children rise with the occasion. " Do send 
them away, Sophia.'' 

"Not for worlds I" said Gerwyn. " Llewellen, 
you did a good and brotherly act when you 
made our marriage public, and took my dear 
wife into your heart. Thank you for it. AU 
the secrecy, ail the sin, was mine — and mine 
bas been the heavy punishment. God knows 
I hâve paid my penalty, and so bas poor Mara.'' 

" That is ail over and donc, my dear boy," 
said Captain Herbert ; " let us forget it/' 

Brothers, sisters, nephews, nièces, pressed 
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Tound Gerwyn and Mara, as if to congratulate 
them on their reunion. Even Mr. Glyn grew 
démonstrative, and for the first time since the 
déclaration of her marriage, approached Mara 
with cordiality, and said he was glad her 
troubles were over. He had been much en- 
gagea m convinciug Gwendolin ihat Gerwyn 
was really her uncle, and in overcoming her 
distaste for " that sailor/^ 

Mara's eyes sparkled through her tears, and 
Gerwyn^s gleamed with an expression, half 
sad, half gay. 

Wheels were heard, and another carriage 
dashed up to the door. 

*^ Here's Uncle Traherne \" shouted the chil- 
dren, rushing into the hall. 

" Where is he ? where is he ? I can't belle ve 
it ! I won't believe it ! Where are you, Ger- 
wyn ?" was heard in the passage. 

" AU right, uncle ! safe and sound ! A great 
black African, with a ring through his nose, 
and tattooed ail over !" cried Llewellen junior, 
who had been panting for a joke, and only re- 
strained by a sort of fear of the strange Uncle 



" Where is he ? — where is he ? I don^t be- 
lieve it. Gerwyn 1 Gerwyn 1" 
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Even ihe ihrong of children gave way before 
the impetuosity of Mr. Traheme, and re- 
strained further jests. 

" Hère, uncle — hère, my dear uncle !" cried 
Gerwyn, hurrying into the hall to meet him. 

" It is his voice — it is his voice !" cried the 
old gentleman, scarcely knowing where he was. 

" It is I, uncle — Grerwyn !" 

Mr. Traheme threw his arms round his 
nephew, and sobbed like a child. Then he re- 
covered himself, and said again, 

** I don't believe it ! Yet it is his voice." 

Gerwyn took him into the drawing-room, 
away from the crowd of relations, and made 
him sit down, seating himself by his side. Of 
ail the friends he had retumed to see, this 
dear imcle and Mara were the most changed. 

" Are you in truth Gerwyn Ivor — my long- 
lost nephew ?" Mr. Traheme said at last, with 
a sigh that relieved him. 

^^ As surely as you are my uncle Traheme, 
who loved and spoilt me for twenty years of 
my life," answered Gerwyn. " Do you re- 
member the pony you gave me, w^hen I was 
five, that threw me before your eyes, and 
nearly killed you — not me? the tree we. 
climbed together by the sly, when you nearly 
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broke jour leg ? — nobody but you and I know 
how that was done; the wedding moming^ 
when I nearly took you out of bed — " 

" I do — I do — ^but don't name that. You 
are Gerwyn — you are my boy — the one 1 love 
beat. I shall die at peace, knowing you are 
alive, and that I hâve not helped to kill you/* 

" How could you ?" 

" By marrying you to Mara, and sending 
you off to sea in that reckless way. Gerwyn, 
my boy, I am very old and feeble, and my 
memory is worse than ever/' 

Gerwyn laughed. 

" You haven't quite lost it or found it, then, 
uncle ? Poor old memory — never mind it, I 
will be your memory, as I used to be, only I 
will never get you into scrapes agaîn. Oh, 
uncle I I hâve had twenty years* hard teach- 
ing since our last T' 

"My dear boyl'' sobbed the old man, 
" where is your wife ? I hâve scarcely spoken 
to her since her boy ran away . Your boy, too, 
poor Gerwyn ! Such a genius ! But it was 
my fault, you see, because I hadn't the courage 
to avow the marriage. I was afraid of the 
Bishop, Gerwyn — and, after ail, I don't think 
his lordship has ever heard of it ! But I 
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couldn't face Margaret Vaughan — Herbert, I 
mean. I hâte old Vaughan — don't y ou, Ger- 

9» 

wyn i 

" I mustn't hâte my father-in-law, uncle/' 

" To be sure — I forgot. Excuse me, Ger- 
"wyn, but your wife ?" 

" 1 will bring her hère, uncle." 

Gerwyn left the room, and retumed with 
Mara. 

Mr. Traheme rose, and with a trembh'ng 
voice, said, 

" Margaret, will you forgive my cowardice ? 
I scarcely know whether I hâve been most 
sinned against or sinning, in my strange, 
oblivious state/' 

Mara was not a démonstrative person, 
generally, but by a sudden impulse she took 
Mr. Traheme's hands, and kissed him affec- 
tionately. 

" We hâve ail something to forgive," she 
said, *^but I am too happy to know what. 
Ail wUl be right again now Gerwyn is corne 
home." 

'' Thank you, my dear ; and perhaps my 
Straduarius may help the boy, and bring him 
.back. Gerwyn, I love that boy." 

HappUy for ail parties, Angharad came into 
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the i*oom at this moment, and was soon fol- 
lowed by Captain and Mrs. Herbert, and the 
Doctor. 

" Uncle, you are too selfish !" said Angharad, 
"you hâve taken possession of Gerwyn, and 
we ail want him. Mother îs quite jealous. 
Dear Gerwyn, you won't dislike Gwendolin, 
will you, for her childîsh fancy V 

'M like her ail the better for speaking her 
mind. Harrie, you are as mother what you 
were as sister ; and you look so happy," said 
Gerwyn. 

"I am the very happiest woman in the 
whole world, except Mara." 

Gerwyn went to his mother, and whispered 
to her, that he and Mara must go speedily to 
Tyrmjmydd. Mrs. Herbert went out to order 
luncheon, and the rest of the family came in. 

Even Gerwyn could scarcely realise his own 
retum in the confusion of that moming. 
There were so many to see — the children were 
so numerous — the excitement and émotion of 
ail were so great, that it seemed only a dream. 
Every one spoke at once — every one cried and 
laughed by tums, and ail looked on Gerwyn 
as one almost miraculously restored from the 
dead. There was no space for asking or an- 

VOL. III. 14 
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swering questions, and when Dr. Herbert 
seized a quiet moment to put one, conceming 
Gerwyn^s African life, Gerwyn only said that 
he would tell him everything when the first 
commotion had subsided. 

" I cannot begin it, now, Llewellen. The 
story is too long and too painful for such a 
time as this. I would rather forget it for a 
day or two ; I hâve had no rest either of mind 
or body, for months — not much for years — let 
me hâve a hoMay to-day." 

As Gerwyn said this, Dr. Herbert wondered 
whether he were really the brother he had 
lost, and Captain Herbert, who was near, said, 

" Can this be oiu- very son — our Benjamin ? 
I see no trace of Gerwyn." 

" He wiU come again, father," said Gerwyn, 
*' Mara wiU bring him back." 

He had his arm round Mara's waist, and 
father and brother believed what he said, and 
rejoiced. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Tutto è buono che vien da Dio." 

Gerwyn and Mara went through the form of 
luncheon, and then Dr. Herbert's dog-cart 
came to take them to Mr. Vaughan's. The 
Doctor proposed driving them, as he was in 
the habit of going occasionally to see Mr. 
Vaughan, who had never quite recovered 
from his first ilhaess, and might, by his pré- 
sence, prevent any sudden shock. To the sur- 
prise of ail, Captain Herbert said he would 
accompany them. 

" This is the time to forgive and forget," 
he said. " Tudor has been long urging me to 
attempt a réconciliation with Vaughan. I will 
do it now." 

Accordingly, the Captain and Doctor 
mounted in front, Gerwyn and Mara behind. 
AU the family stood about in groups, to watch 

14— rî. 
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their departure. TJnder the portico were Mrs. 
Herbert, Angharad, and Mrs. Rhys, with seve- 
ral children around them. In the verandah 
and on the lawn and drive, the rest were scat- 
tered about. Climbing plants hung round 
the groups in portico and verandah, huge hy- 
drangeas, shrubs, and the marine curiosities 
already mentioned, surrounded the othërs. 
The pleasant sound of the sea mingled with 
the caUs of sailors and chUdren in the dis- 
tance, and ail was sunshine, cheerfulness, and 
life. 

" Twenty-five relations, and four servants," 
said Gerwyn, " what a welcome home ! The 
patriarchal life is excellent — but this moming 
has almost done for me. And you, my darling T 

" I should be perfectly happy, if Ivor were 
but hère," replied Mara. 

^' You will be back to supper," shouted Mrs. 
Herbert, " we will hâve a wedding-feast. 
Bring your father and sister, Mara, my dear." 

" And we shall aU stop up to supper, grand- 
ma," shouted a dozen shrill voices. 

" If it's a wedding, we should throw an old 
shoe," said Rhy s junior. 

A shower of shoes fell in less than a minute 
aroimd the dog-cart, amidst the shouts of the 
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youngsters, some of whom took off a pair and 
danced about in socks and stockîngs. 

« You young imps !" cried Gerwyn, catching 
a shoe, and castîng it among them. 

It hit Tudor, who was standing sublime in 
tbe midst of the children. 

'^ Haw, haw !" laughed the Captain, " You 
hâve roused him from a dream of bel!, book, 
and candie/' 

The Doctor flourished his whip at the 
children, and drove off, followed by a chari- 
vari that Gerwyn declared excelled the cries 
of the young savages. 

When they reached Tyrmynydd, they were 
shown into the parloiu*, where they awaited 
Mariana. Gerwyn compared the room with 
the home he had first left. There ail was 
warmth, mirth, life. Hère aU was coldness, 
dépression, deadness. He found everything 
as he had left it when a boy. The chairs, 
tables, sofa in the same places, polished and 
cleaned as of old. He thought it impossible 
that he could hâve been absent so long. The 
only new object was a bright wool mat, made 
by Emily, placed on the centre table, and s\ir- 
rounding a vase of blush roses. He instinc- 
tively pointed this out to Mara, and said, 
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"Mariana," as if he still remembered they 
were like her. 

Mara stood, trembling, by Lis side, and 
even Captain Herbert felt chîlled by the quiet 
précision of the scène. 

I wish they were corne/' said the Captain. 

I can't bear this, it is worse than ever." 

" It is very peaceful," said Gerwyn, press- 
ing Mara-s Zl which had sUppedTn.^ his, 
as if for protection. 

Mariana appeared at last. She had been 
fiightened at hearing that Captain Herbert 
was in the house, and had delayed to gain 
composure. She tried to say calmly, " I am 
so glad to see you, Captain Herbert/' but her 
voice faltered. She glanced at Gerwyn, but 
did not recognize him, and was too nervous 
to do more. 

Mr. Vaughan passed the window, and she 
was going out to prépare him for the en- 
coimter, but Captain Herbert stopped her. 

'* Better not, my dear. I am come to hâve 
it out.'' 

Mariana looked at Mara, whose face per- 
plexed her still more, then at Doctor Herbert, 
who smUed pleasantly. 

" AU right, my deary/' said the Captain^ 
as Mr. Vaughan came in. 
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Mr. Vaughan started when he saw Captaîn 
Herbert, bowed stiffly as he passed him to 
shake hands with the Doctor, and touch 
Mara's cheek with his lips, and glanced at 
Gerwyn. 

It was very awkward, but Captain Herbert 
was not a man to beat about the bush, and 
seeing Gerwyn and Mara imcertain what to 
do, he said, 

*^You are surprised to see me hère, old 
friend, and I should not hâve corne hadn't 
God been stronger than I. He has given us 
our dead back to life agaîn, and one mh'acle 
makes more/' 

Mr. Vaughan looked blankly at the Captain, 
not understanding what he meant. 

Mara came forward, glowiag with agitation. 
She put her hands on her father's arm, and 
lookÎDg eagerly into his face, said, 

" It is Gerwyn, father. My husband is safe 1" 

Now Mr. Vaughan tiuued his bewUdered 
eyes on Mara, close to whom stood Gerwyn. 

'*It is true, sir," said Gerwyn. "I am 
come home again. Will you forgive me the 
wrong^ I hâve donc you ? Will you try to 
forget what I hâve been, and believe that I 
mean to do right in the future T 
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"You are — that — prodigal?'' said Mr. 
Vaughan, looking at Gerwyn. 

" I am, indeed, and during twenty years of 
slavery, hâve eaten enough of the husks of 
this world. Will you receive me as the Father 
did the Prodigal of old ?" 

" Mara — is this — ^your husband V stam- 
mered the bewîldered man. 

" It is, father. It is Gerwyn, my husband/' 

" He is truly my brother and your son-in- 
law/' said Doctor Herbert. "You will kill 
thie fatted calf to-day with us ail." 

Mariana had been standing apart, listening 
with pale face and clasped hands. Accustomed 
to control her feelings, and to forget that she 
was the one who had been made to suffer, 
innocent, for the faults of others, she went up 
to Gerwyn, holding out both her hands, and 
exclaiming : 

" Gerwyn ! Mara ! I am so glad, so thank- 
ful I" and then she burst into tears. 

Gerwyn took her hands, kissed her, whis- 
pered that he was the bearer of good news, 
and that she must be happy ; then tuming to 
Mr. Vaughan, added, , 

" I hâve such good news, that you must 
welcome me for what I bring, if not for my 
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own sake. The brînger of good news is always 
an honoured guest." 

" Edwin ?" gasped Mariana. 

Mara put her arm round her sister, as if to 
support her. 

" I hâve seen him — ^he is alive — it is through 
him I am hère," said Gerwyn. 

Mariana gave a cry, and laid her hands on 
Gerwyn's arm, and looked into his eyes as if 
fihe would read his heart. 

" Say it again !" she muttered. 

" What do you mean ?" cried Mr. Vaughan. 

** Edwin Morris is alive, and in this 
country," said Gerwyn. 

" Try to be calm, dear Nanno," said Mara. 
**Father, prépare yourself for bad news as 
well as good." 

" He lives — you are sure ?" gasped Mariana. 

" I am sure. He retumed from Africa with 
me. I left him only two days ago, and shall 
go back to him to-morrow," said GerwjTi. 

" To-morrow !" said the Captain and Doctor. 

" Why did you leave him ? Where is he ?" 
asked Mr. Vaughan. 

" He is very ill. The voyage home nearly 
killed him, and when we got to Cardiff from 
Liverpool, I thought he would hâve died. 
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We put in there for a few hours, and I took 
him to an old friend, Mr. Thomas, the minister, 
who at once prepared a bed for him, and sent 
for a doctor. I should hâve stayed with him, 
but he grew so restless and excited, that the 
doctor said I had better come home, see you 
ail, and retum to him, as news from hère 
would do more towards restoring him than 
anything else." 

" There is hope, dear Nanno," said Mara. 
" The doctor says he may recover." 

'* He is alive — he is safe — that is enough," 
said Mariana, bursting into tears. 

The patient woman was overcome, the sud- 
den joy was too much for her, as it had been 
for the others. Mr. Vaughan went to her, and 
put his trembling hand on her should er. 

" Be cahn, my daughter. Let us thank the 
Lord that our son and brother is restored to 
us, even though it be to die." 

" I do, I do !" sobbed Mariana. 

Mara had made her sit down, and was 
holding her hand, and soothing her by whis- 
pered words of hope. But Mr. Vaughan's 
trembling fingers roused her from her émotion. 
She kne w that he, like herself, suffered silently, 
and that this sudden announcement might 
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bring on another fit. She constantly reminded 
herself that he was " stricken in years/' and 
tried more and more to be his comfort and stay. 

" Father," she said, " perhaps we bave ta 
tbank my brotber Gerwyn for tbis. He, too, 
bas been lost, and is found." 

"Edwin, my son in tbe spirit/' said Mr.. 
Vaugban, dreamUy. 

*' And my more tban brotber/' added Ger- 
wyn, eagerly, impelled towards Mr. Vaugban 
by a sudden sympatby. " Will you go witb 
me to-morrow, and fetcb bim bome V 

" I will/' said Mr. Vaugban, fixing bis eyes 
on Gerwyn for tbe first time. 

He met a glance so strong and bonest, be 
looked in a face so lined witb bardsbips tbat 
be was startled. 

" You are, and you are not, tbe same," be 
said. 

Mara, wbo was watcbing tbem closely, 
became again tbe impulsive Mara of ber 
youtb. Suddenly leaving Nanno's side, sbe 
flung her arms round her father, and cried, in 
tbe patbetic words of Esau, " Bless bim, even 
bim also, ob my fatber !" and like tbat deceived 
son and brotber, sbe uplifted ber voice and 
wept. 
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Gerwjm put one arm round her, and a 
hand on Mr. Vaughan's ann. 

** I will be good to her ail my life. I will 
redeem the past/' he saîd. 

" Then may God bless you both, and forgive 
us ail/' said Mr. Vaughan, with a broken 
voice. 

At those words there was not a dry eye in 
the dull, cold room. The once stem man, was 
softened by sickness and sorrow. 

He and Gerwyn grasped hands, and were 
silent for a few moments. 

" Old friend, I knew thou wast good at 
heart. Shake hands with me," said Captain 
Herbert. 

And now the two old men clasped hands. 
They had not spoken for twenty years. 

"We forgive and forget/' said Captain 
Herbert. "And my son is your son, your 
daughter is my daughter.'' 

" May they live together in the fear of the 
Lord," said Mr. Vaughan, 

The aged men were a great contrast : Cap- 
tain Herbert of middle height, haie, rosy and 
portly. Mr. Vaughan tall, thîn, and bent in 
figure. Both were white-headed, and past 
the three score years and ten, of the Psalmist. 
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Dr. Herbert roused Maxiana by telling her 
to get her father some wîne. He feared the 
effect of the excitement. 

" If any assurance of mine can satisfy you," 
saîd Gerwyn, to Mr. Vaughan, " I will gladly 
make it. You see the hard expérience of 
twenty years has not worked away Mara's 
love and mine." 

" No more ! no more !'' said Mr. Vaughan. 
" We will redeem the time, because the days 
are evil, as you said. Tell me of Edwin.'' 

" I think we must leave Gerwyn's story for 
the présent," said Dr. Herbert, decidedly. 
" He is himself exhausted by fatigue and ex- 
citement, and wants rest ; and you, sir, must 
be quiet." 

" My wife wants you and Mariana to cpme 
to our real wedding-feast, this evening," said 
Captain Herbert. " Then we will make Ger- 
wyn tell us his adventures." 

"Cannot Gerwyn and Mara stay hère?" 
said Mr. Vaughan. "My daughter and I 
could scarcely enjoy society, knowing Edwin 
to be in so critical a state." 

" They hâve promised to retum," said the 
Captain. " We must hâve them this first 
day." 
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" We will corne back hère with you, and 
then we shall be ready to start to-morrow," 
said Gerwyn. "I bave not Kved witb Edwin, 
and brought him home thus far, to be free 
from anxiety about him." 

" Where îs Nanno T asked Mr. Vaughan. 

Mara went to seek her, and foimd her on 
her knees, sobbing her heart out at her bedsîde. 

It was now Mara's tum to soothe and com- 
fort, and to take her poor sister m her arms, 
^tnd entreat her to be calm. 

" I am not nnhappy. I am only thankful/' 
sobbed Mariana. " If I may only see him 
before he die." 

" There îs hope. Gerwyn says there is 
hope. You must try to come with ns, this 
evening, and hear what Gerwyn has to say of 
Edwin. Make an effort for my sake, dearest, 
to please Gerwyn's parents. Oh, Nanno ! 
we shall ail be happy once more, now they are 
both come back. I could scarcely rejoice my- 
self if you are wretched." 

" I should not be wretched, only sad. It is 
better to die at home than to Kve in slavery. 
But thèse sudden events overcome one, body 
and mind. Mara, leave me, and go to your 
husband, I feel so glad for you, that I shall 
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soon quiet myself into hope and trust for 
Edwin. . I will go with you, if my father 
will. Poor father !" 

Mara left Mariana to pour out her joy and 
grief alone, as was best for her, and went back 
to the parlour. 

" Nanno will corne, dear father, if you will," 
she said. " For my sake, for our sake, let us 
ail meet as friends and relations this first 
night." 

" Llewellen and I will drive home, and tell 
them, leaving Gerwyn and Mara to corne with 
you," said Captain Herbert. 

** And I will tell what good Edwin has donc, 
and how he has worked among the heathen, 
amongst whom he found me," said Gerwyn. 

"I wUl go, God willing," said Mr. Vaughan. 
" Gerwyn Herbert, I hope the seed sôwn by 
Edwin, has sprung up in waste places, and 
taken root in your heart also." 

" I trust 80," said Gerwyn, humbly. " It 
is not his fault if the crop is not abundant." 

Dr. Herbert ordered the dog-cart, and he 
and his father drove home. The conversation 
that ensued between Mr. Vaughan and Ger- 
wyn, was so satisfactory to the former, that 
he afterwards told Mara, he believed Gerwyn 
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to be reformed, and looked with hope upon 
their future life. But he did not greatly un- 
bend, waitîng for the fruits of repentance, as 
he said to himself. 

Gerwyn, on the contrary, opened his heart 
to his father-in-law, and told Mara that he 
had found Mr. Vaughan much altered, and 
that he should hâve acted differently years 
ago, had he understood him better. 

WhHe this was passing at Tyrmynydd, 
Betty True Blue had not been idle. The 
news of Gerwyn's retum, and how he had 
« armed her " L his faWs house, spread far 
and wide. Ail Arymor decided on making 
holiday. In less than an hour, the bells of 
both the churches were ringing, the recently 
formed corps of volunteers, of which Mr. 
Glyn was captain, and ail the Herberts mem- 
bers, had assembled, and sailors and landsmen 
united in forming a procession, and making a 
noise. 

When Gerwyn, Mara, Mr. Vaughan, and 
Mariana, started for Plâs, in Mr. Vaughan's 
sober and one-horsed Coburg, they little 
thought what was aw^aiting them. At the 
foot of the Little Mountain they were met by 
such a crowd, and greeted by such cheers, that 
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they scarcely knew where they were. Volun- 
teers in confusion, m en, women, and children, 
ail insisted on taking sober Jess, the mare, 
ont of the sober Coburg, and dragging it and 
its occupants to Plâs. So, amid shouts, bells, 
drums and fifes, floating union jacks, and 
flags, and confusion thrice confounded, they 
were drawn triumphantly through Arymor. 

Gerwyn entered into the spirit of the scène. 
He stood up, waved his red cap, bowed, 
laughed, almost shouted with his friends. 
Even Mr. Vaughan looked gay. There was 
Shonny, mad with joy, there were Shanno and 
her tribe, Betty True Blue, the Workhouse 
people, the " handsome stranger," everybody 
was there. Mara looked radiant. With 
flushed cheeks and eyes fuU of tears, she sat 
or stood, waved her handkerchief or hand, just 
as the excitement moved her. It was truly a 
stirring scène, and told Gerwyn how well- 
beloved were his kinsfolk at Arymor. 

When they reached his home the cheers 
were deafening. Gerwyn made such a speech 
as might hâve been expected from him, shook 
hands with everybody, was fairly folded in 
Shonny s arms, and finally reoeived into his 
mother's. 

VOL. m. 15 
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The Captaîn emptied his cellars, and opened 
his kitchen. Shonny, Shanno, Betty True 
Blue, and others, were honoured with spécial 
invitations, and to them Gerwyn went, as 
soon as quiet was restored. He and Shonny 
met ss they paxted, for Shonny exclaimed :— 
** Never say die, Master Gerwyn !" and Ger- 
wyn answered : — " Never, Shonny !" 

What with old friends and new friends, 
nephews and nièces, and excitement of every 
kind, Gerwyn had enough to do. Emily was 
not forgotten. Mara and Betty took care ta 
send for her. The "handsome stranger" was 
not far off, making merry with the crowd. 
And within and without, everybody wa& 
happy on that auspicious evening. 



CHAPTER V. 

" No cross, no crown." 
" In fin de' fini, i quai col pyane son buoni." 

Mrs. Herbert's "Wedding Supper,'' was 
made Kvely by the présence of the children. 
Without them it might hâve been grave 
rather than merry, for the iinusual excitement 
of the day had told upon the minds of the 
guests. If joy does not depress, it quiets. 
Exclamations of gratitude, terms of en- 
dearment, enthnsiasm, blessings, tears and 
laughter, cannot last for ever ; so to the raised 
waves of émotion, succeeds the calm seà of 
happiness. 

No one was wanting at the supper-table. 
The imited famîlies of Herbert and Vaughan 
were aJl assembled. Gerwyn and Mara sat 
side by side, glad and thankful, and ail eyes 
were tumed upon them. They were truly a 
reraarkable looking pair. Gerwyn had been 

15—2 
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transformed by a change of dress, into a 
gentleman, and Mara wore the silver-grey 
that had not appeared for long, and a bunch 
of heather in her haïr. The light of a great 
love beamed in their eyes, and the trace3 of 
care were, for the time, replaced by new h ope. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glyn were amongst their 
eager admirers. Even the fastidious Mr. 
Glyn declared that he had never seen so in- 
teresting a couple, and no longer wondered 
at their constancy. He said that Gerwyn 
looked as if he had been bom to command. 
Angharad was radiant with smiles and be- 
coming attire, but more silent than usual. 
She paid particular attention to Mr. Vaughan 
and Mariana, as, indeed, did every one else. 
They were the honoured guests of the even- 
ing, and would hâve been happy with the 
rest, had it not been for the thought of Edwin 
Morris. 

Mrs. Herbert "killedthe fatted calf" for 
her dearest and youngest bom, a wild wan- 
derer, if not quite a prodigal ; and loaded the 
table with good cheer. 

Mr. Traheme, when saying grâce, surprised 
every one, for he took occasion to thank the 
Giver of ail good gifts, not only for the food 
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they were to partake of, but for the retum of 
his best beloved nephew. As he was not a 
man accustomed to public acts of thanksgiving, 
he was astonished at himself, and sat down 
abashed, while Mr. Vaughan looked at him 
approvingly, for the first time in his life. 

Almost before the supper was over, the 
children were clamorous for Uncle Gerwyn's 
adventures. They were disappointed in him, 
as, indeed, were most of his friends, even his 
wife. It may be the disappointment was 
"agreeable," as some folks say, but the 
Gerwyn implanted in the • memory of his 
friends was not the hero of the supper-table. 
What human being is the same at twenty 
and forty ? Even the easiest life changes the 
man who lives it, in the course of years. 
What then must a life of hardship, loneliness, 
and misery do ? 

Perhaps Gerwyn's story wiQ best account 
for the altérations in him. It took long to 
tell as he told it, and was not finished at the 
" Wedding Supper," although the chief events 
were detailed. I will not, therefore, give it 
in his words, but make it as short as I can, 
for the benefit of those interested in him, 
leaving the reader to imagine the breathless 
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attention, and occasional eager questions of 
his auditory, as he, the hero of his own taie, 
deKvered it. 

When Gerwyn was parted from Shonny, 
he was taken by liis captorà, into the interior 
of Afiica. He was treated, at first, with 
great cruelty, and frequently only escaped 
death by the sailor's hompipe, which, it may 
be remembered, he danced before the savages 
when first captured. 

Baker s " Albert Nyanza,*' or any book on 
African travels, will supply détails concerning 
the treatment of prisoners by the wretched 
créatures who dwell on the parched soil of 
the African désert, or even in cultivated 
places by the river or mountain. It is, there- 
fore, unnecessary to harrow the reader s mind 
by describing what Gerwyn endured for some 
time. A strong body and a good courage 
alone sustained him. Happily, his captors 
were not cannibals, 

Quick-witted and clever, Gerwyn picked 
up some words of their language, and by 
thèse and gestures, gave them to understand 
that he would help them. By degrees they 
unbound his thongs, and gave him liberty 
sufficient to seek such materials as he needed. 
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He managed tx) make rough toys for the chil- 
dren, cooking utensils for the women, usefiil 
implements for the men. He taught them 
things of which they had never heard before, 
and by degrees became necessary to them. 
He leamt their language quickly, adapted 
himself to their ways, and was, apparently, 
one of them. He made several attempts to 
escape, and was so cruelly treated, that he 
was obliged to abandon the hope ; indeed, he 
only escaped death, after his last attempt, by 
swearing solemnly that he would never try to 
leave them again without their permission. 

During the first years of his captivity, he 
leamt the superstitions as well as customs of 
the people, and practised upon their credulity 
through them. The name of the tribe he 
was thrown amongst was the Woochoorians. 
He made them believe him to be a necro- 
mancer, and by a few lucky prophecies con- 
ceming the weather, and recovery from sick- 
ness, he obtained a great réputation. Like 
ail great réputations, it was attended with 
danger, for if what he foretold did not happen, 
if he did not bring the wind or the rain when 
he promised, or if the chief for whom he 
prescribed, did not recover, death might hâve 
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been the immédiate result. Thanks to his 
previous sailor life, he knew the signs of the 
weather, and thanks to having meddled with 
his brother's drugs and books, he knew some- 
thing of doctoring. He was so lucky, that 
in the course of time, he was looked upon 
almost as a god. 

Thèse African trîbes had no rehgion, no 
faith. They were far below the brutes in 
natural affection, and could only be worked 
upon by fear or superstition, Gerwyn had 
no great amount of religions feeUng at that 
time, so he acted as seemed to him expédient 
for the préservation of his own life, and the 
benefit of the people amongst whom he was 
cast. He worked on their minds for ev'û or 
for good, as might turn to best account for 
their temporal welfare. 

But a better light dawned on his wild 
career. God thought fit to open his eyes to 
some sensé of his responsibility. Years 
passed, and he saw no means of escape from 
the degrading life he led ; a life of falsehood 
and imposition, as he knew, though he excused 
ifc to himself, on the plea of expediency. He 
believed that he should never see country^ 
wife or firiends again. No white man had 
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visited Woochooria, either as missionary or 
slave-hunter. Hope died within him, but he 
would not let despair succeed. His healtL 
had been wonderfully spared, and his réputa- 
tion of seer saved his life amid the fights, 
feuds, and massacres of the savage tribe he 
nearly ruled. 

At last he was made chief of Woochooria, 
and his power grew with his famé. He 
became interested in his life, and the govem- 
ment of the wretched people around him. 
He wished to do them some real good, to give 
them clearer views of right and wrong, to 
teach them natural affection, to benefit them 
in short. Buthow? 

He prayed to God to help him, and was an- 
swered. He told the people that he had had 
a révélation from a Great Power, greater than 
himself, and that he must teach them what He 
said. He taught them, accordingly, ail he knew 
of God, the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit. He 
did not know much, experimentally, and la- 
mented his neglect of such religions instruction 
as he had had ; but what he said they listened 
to as coming from him on whom they looked 
as, in some sort, a superior being himself. 

Pondering over thèse subjects, texts from the 
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Bible came to his mind, learnt orally in child- 
hood, or wafted into his soûl in youth, as chance 
seeds dropped by birds in désert places. Thèse 
he made the savages leam, as words given to 
him by the Great Power. 

Working upon them through their previous 
belief in him, he was not unsuccessful. He 
had been to them seer and chief, he became 
priest and prophet. They believed in him, and 
therefore accepted his teaching. Ail this humi- 
liated Gerwyn, and made him think. Out of 
the careless but gifted sailor grew a thoughtf ul 
man, conscious of purpose and responsibility. 

He knew what is now generally understood, 
that the Indian is not easy to couvert, and that 
the coloured races must undergo many changes 
before they are Christianized or civilized. 
Nature, habits, climate, and their seemingly 
low rank in the scale of humanity, are ail ob- 
stacles. But Gerwyn, burning with a new fire 
of strange zeal, propounded his new doctrines, 
and made way where a simple missionary 
might hâve failed. 

He knew, however, that his teaching was 
not true, because the ignorant people looked 
upon him almost as the God he desired to tell 
them of, and would hâve worshipped him had 
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he so willed. He, therefore, in the course of 
time, informed them that there were amongst 
the white men wiser men than he, mightier 
chiefs, grander seers. He told them that if 
they would go with him to the coast, they 
might procure a teacher who would build them 
a temple to worship in, help them against their 
enemies, and do them good in many ways. 

But the Woochoorians were more cunning 
than Gerwyn. They said that if he went to 
the coast, he would return to his white brethren, 
and they would never see him more. They 
might go themselves, and fetch this great 
teacher, and he must stay at home as chief. 

At last, some of the least savage began to 
wish for the missionary of whom Gerwyn spoke, 
and, like the Sandwich Islanders, desired an 
Englishman, because their first sailor-teacher 
was EngUsh. Gerwyn did his best to foster 
this wish, spoke much of England, her laws, 
and her Queen, her hatred of slavery and op- 
pression, and her wish to do justice to ail na- 
tions. He inwardly hoped he was telling the 
truth. His éloquence prevailed. A deputa- 
tion of Woochoorians went, well-armed, and 
terrible-looking, to the nearest missionary sta- 
tion, to crave a minister of the Lord of Peace. 
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Happily they made theîr long and perilons 
journey unmolested by slave-hunters, those 
human blood-hounds ever on the track of the 
tinprotected savage. They travelled from a 
part of Africa where the religion of Christ had 
been planted eighteen hundred years ago, and 
uprooted by neighbouring tribes, to a part 
where it was barely set — and God guided them 
by His invisible hand to Christ, as He guided 
the Wise Men of the East by His visible star. 

When they arrived at the station, thèse sup- 
pliants for the Gospel made their wishes known. 
Edwin Morris was labouring hère, together 
with a native teacher. It may be readily be- 
lieved that Edwin received them gladly, and 
considered how best to satisfy them. He pro- 
posed to send the native teacher back with 
them, but they would hâve a white man and 
an Englishman. Edwin saw the hand of God 
in this. He resolved to risk life, and to sac- 
rifice such safety and comfort as he enjoyed, to 
accompany thèse men. He wondered how the 
wish for an Englishmen had been conceived 
by them, but they did not teU him of G erwyn. 

He sent to Sierra Leone for another mis- 
sionary to supply his place, and amid the tears 
and prayers of his little fold of couverts, went 
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with the messengers to a new field, where, lia 
believed, no fold was. 

After several days of wearisonae and painful 
travel, they arrived at theîr destÎBation. Edwin 
■was taken at once to Gerwyn's hut. Thanka 
to Gerwyn, the habitations of the Woochoo- 
rians were improved, and Edwin was surprised 
to see conical,grass-covered dwellings, gathered 
together in a sort of village, and surrounded 
by some degree of cultivation. The chief came 
out of the principal hut, and approached to 
meet him. He Baw a tall man, with a plume 
of feathers on his head, endless atrings of beads 
about his neck and arms, hair curiously plaited 
into a kind of helmet, a short kilt of intrieately- 
woven rushes round hia loins, and a simUar 
loose garment on his shoulders. He was go- 
ing to make an obeisauce, when he heard the 
words, " Edwin Morris !" start from the Hps 
of the chief, and saw him stagger forward to 
meet him. 

The feelînga of Edwin Morris may be im- 
agined, when the chief fell on his neck, and 
exclaimed, " Edwin, I am Gerwyn Herbert 1" 

" They are brothera ! How they love one 
another !" said the savages, hastening to pré- 
pare feasting and dancing to wek 
chief 8 brother. 
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Ail Edwin's doubts melted away in that fer- 
vent embrace, and his first words were, " Thy 
ways, oh Lord, are past finding out." 

Edwin and Gerwyn had not been long to- 
gether before each knew the other's history. 
There was no reserve between those two men, 
meeting as they did in the wHierness of life, 
and being no reserve, there was perfect confi- 
dence. Edwm leamt that Mara was Gerwyn's 
wife, and no longer doubted that Ivor was 
their child. Gerwyn heard that Edwin s love 
was transferred from Mara to Mariana. 

A new trouble was added to Gerwyn's list 
of sorrows. He was wretched at the thought 
of what Mara had gone through. He had not 
realized what his mad love, and their hasty 
marriage, had entailed on her. His worst fear 
had been that she might marry again, but that 
she should hâve kept her rash promise to him 
and his uncle so faithfully, and been made so 
misérable by it, was a punishment to him 
indeed. 

However, the présence of Edwin was, truly, 
like water in the désert to his soûl. It brought 
not only brotherhood, but hope and peace. The 
people allowed them to live together in Grer- 
wyn's hut, and they helped and strengthened 
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one another. Edwin had brought with him 
books, writing materials, medicines, light 
clothing, and other useful things, and he and 
Gerwyn employed them for the benefit of the 
Woochooiians. The people watched them nar- 
rowly, lest they should escape, but treated 
them otherwise with great révérence. This 
jealous fear of losing them was the reason of ' 
the cessation of Edwin's correspondence with 
Mariana and others, They were not allowed 
to hold communication with the station Edwin 
had left, and so ail trace of him was lost. 

By degrees Edwin, aided by Gerwyn, made 
way amongst the people. He prayed, preached 
and taught daily, and the resuit of his labours 
was, that many embraced Christianity. As he 
said, he found the soil prepared for him, and 
his work was comparatively easy. As time 
went on he inspired them with a désire to 
leam to read the Book from which he taught 
them. This could only be done by procuring 
Bibles, or rather such books of the Bible as 
had been translated into the African language. 
The Woochoorian dialect did not diflfer greatly 
from that of the tribes Edwin had left, so a 
party of the natives went to ike misdoi 
station, and brought back not oi 
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other things sent by the missionary. Thîs time 
the deputation took with them letters from 
Gerwyn and Edwin to England, but as they 
never reached theîr destination, it is to be 
supposed they were never delivered. Truth 
and honesty had not yet begun to flourish as 
they should in Woochooria. 

What with prudent management on Ger- 
wyn's side as chief, and teaching on Edwin's, 
they succeeded in declaring Christianity the 
religion of the tribe, and to a certain ex- 
tent it became their religion. Much that was 
revolting and horrible was replaced by customs 
better fitted to the doctrines of the Bible, and 
civil life replaced savage. 

They erected a rude church and school. 
Gerwyn insisted on its being caUed a church, 
and their religion Protestant, or Church of 
England. He would hâve the religion of his 
fathers in his little govemment, Edwin smiled 
and assented. He was no sectarian, and at 
heart inclined to the Church. 

When Gerwyn believed the people to be 
more human than they were, he talked to them 
of his wife and child at home. He told them 
of his great longing to see them and his native 
<30untry again, and represented to them how 



L 
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he had kept his word, in not striving to escape. 
They listened, but declared they could not do 
without him. 

Then Edwin fell sick, and Gerwyn told them 
he would die if he remained in Africa. Ger- 
wyn's health also began to fail. They held 
long conversations with the natives, who at 
last yielded to their entreaties, so far as to 
consenti» go in .ear^ofnewteachers.aadt„ 
put themselves in regular communication with 
Sierra Leone, and other missionary stations. 

This great step made, Gerwyn went with a 
party of his subjects in search of some one 
to supply Edwin's place, They found a mis- 
sionary wiUing to return with them for a time. 
As soon as Gerwyn had settled him in his new 
home, he proposed to the people to take Edwin 
to the coast, whence he might sail for England . 
Edwin was, he feared, dying even then ; but 
even when apparently near death, he continued 
to teach and exhort his flock. 

At last the great object was accomplished, 
and Gerwyn was permitted to leave Woochoo- 
ria with Edwin. After years of anxious 
watching for this event, it was to take place. 
They bade farewell to the poor people tli€gr 
loved, and who began to love th^D^ 

VOL. m. 
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wailings, lamentations, and prayers, but with 
promises that they should be better cared for 
in their absence, than they could hâve been 
while retaining them in semi-bondage. 

They carried Edwin from missionary station 
to station, imtil they reached one where the 
Church Missionary Society was strong in 
teachers, Enghsh and native. Gerwyn had 
the happiness of sending a Church of England 
clergyman, and a native teacher, to Woochoo- 
ria, and of placing his little chieftaincy in direct 
communication with the other Christian com- 
munities of Western Africa. When they 
reached Sierra Leone, he and Edwin had the 
further joy of announcing to the Bishop that 
there was a new church awaiting his super- 
vision. The Bishop promised the delighted 
Woochoorians to visit them almost immedi- 
ately, and to take them under his pastoral 
care, Thus a Church of England bishop and 
clergyman were to rear up the superstructure 
of a church, of which a Dissenting minister 
had laid the first stone. 

In spite of ail their longings for home, Ger- 
wyn and Edwin left their African friends with 
regret. Even amongst the brutalised inhabi- 
tants of a land which some travellers believe 
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to be a country of people without soûls, they 
had found many to love, and ail to pity. 
Edwin wept bitterly at being eut down in the 
midst of his work, and had ît not been for 
Gerwyn, would not bave leffc the scène of it 
at ail. But he had " laboured, and another 
entered into his labours/' so he left hope- 
fuUy, 

They promised the people to use ail their 
powers in their behalf, when they reached 
England — to pétition for more missionaries — 
to upHft their voices against the horrible slave 
trade of Turks and Christians, albeit, not of 
English Christians — and to send them out 
books and useful articles of dress and fumi- 
ture, Edwin even promised to return if he 
were restored to health. 

But no promises seemed to compensate for 
their loss. To the last, the friends who had 
accompanied them wailed and lamented, and 
almost regretted their permission given for 
their departure at aU. 

This slight sketch of twenty years of Afri- 
can life can give but a faint idea of what 
Gerwyn narrated to his friends. But time and 
space would fail if his story were given at 
length. Every word of it was heard with^tlib 
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keenest interest by his kinsfolk, and many 
were the remarks made, and the questions put 
during its course. Ail, from the Captain to 
his youngest grandchild, had something ta 
ask, and no one wondered any longer that 
the Gerwyn Herbert, who had been a ruler 
over savages, was not the Gerwyn who left 
Ajymor in the exubérance of life and youthful 
frolic. 

" I will get a missionary-box, and collect for 
Woochooria,'' said Gerwyn's namesake, a 
handsome boy of twelve. 

" And so will I — and I — and I !" echoed 
many youthftd voices. 

" And I will make clothes for the children,. 
and get ail my friends to help," said the Doc- 
tor's eldest girl. 

"We will hâve collections in both the 
churches," said Tudor. 

" And I will send out a ship to carry clothes, 
money, missionaries, and ail sorts of things, to 
Gerwyn's kingdom," said Captain Herbert, 
striking the table with his fist. '* I ne ver be- 
lieved that I could call the black man brother, 
until now, but I suppose we must acknowledge 
him as a near relation." 

" Ask Edwin," said Gerwyn. " If we can set 
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him up again, he will preach you sermons that 
will make you beUeve it." 

" What did you mean by saying that Edwin 
Morris was half a Churcliman V asked Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" I believe he thinks the Protestant Church 
of England would be the most suitable for a 
universal Church/' replied Gerwyn, " he has 
found it dif&cult to reconcile couverts to the 
différences of sects, and thinks there should 
be a mean between Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, which he finds in our ChurcL 
He thought much of this in America, where 
every man, with an idea in his head, founds a 
sect." 

" I suppose he is bitten by Colenso/' said 
Mr. Vaughan, sarcastically. 

" More likely to be bitten by serpents," re- 
marked the Captain. 

" Are you really my nephew Gerwyn V 
said Mr. Traheme, awaking firom a dream. 
" Sir, I honour you — I esteem you beyond ail 
my relations. You are a hero." 

" A hero in a plume of feathers and a pet- 
ticoat !" suggested Angharad, who had been 
crying and laughing, by tums, ail the even- 
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" Still a hero !" said Mr. Traheme, amid 
much mirth. 

"Why didn't you find a heroine, like 
Shonny ?" asked a young wag of the family . 

" I was obliged to say that seers were not 
allowed to marry," laughed Gerwyn. 

" And you are quite sure that Mara has no 
Cleopatra-like rival among the ladies of the 
tropics T said Dr. Herbert, gravely. 

Mara's colour rose, and Mr. Glyn changed 
the conversation, by asking whether Edwin 
had preached to the heathen as powerfully as 
he preached at home. 

" I did not hear him at home," said Ger- 
wyn, " but it seemed to me that he preached 
and lived like an apostle, and would hâve died 
like one, if I had let him." 

" Thank you for those words, Gerwyn 
Herbert," said Mr. Vaughan, while Mariana 
had much difl&culty to hide her émotion. 
" Thank you ail, my friends, for your hospi- 
tality." 

The old man's voice faltered. 

"I think we had better go," he added, 
looking at Gerwyn and Mara, who rose in- 
stantly. 

" We must drink their healths, first," said 
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the Captain, rîsing also. " Fill your glasses 
to the brim. Here's to the health of our dear 
children, Gerwyn and Margaret, and may God 
bless them/' 

" Amen," said Mrs. Herbert. 

Every one simultaneously drank health and 
happîness to the re-nnited pah* ; and so ended 
Mrs. Herbert's wedding-supper. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

" Win purple, and wear purple." 

" I*r cwm rhed y cereg. 
Luck to the lucky." 

When Gerwyn and Mara lefb Rock Cottage 
on ihe morning of the eventful day just de- 
scribed, the " handsome stranger '' was sitting 
amongst the rocks close by. He watched them 
until they were out of sîght, and then walked 
boldly into the cottage. 

Emily was gathering np the breakfast- 
things, in a dreamy abstracted way, when he 
suddenly appeared. She let a cup fall, which 
broke into many pièces. 

" There ! that is the first of the set !" she 
exclaimed. 

" Never mind, I hâve found you alone, and 
now you must talk to me/' said the young 
man, stooping to pick up the scattered pièces. 

" Indeed I cannot, sir. I hâve a great deal 
to do.^' 
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"And I hâve a great deal to say. You 
needn't be frightened — I won't hann you." 

Emily was not frightened, but she knew 
that her admirer had no right there. 

" If you please, sir, I should be glad if you 
would say what you hâve to say, quickly/' 

" ïhe quicker the better. I love you dearly, 
and want to marry you/' 

Down fell another saucer from Emily's trem- 
bling fingers. 

" So unlucky !" she said, as her eyes filled 
with tears. 

" I am very sorry, but l'il give you a whole 
set, if you'll only say * y es/ '* 

" I can't, sir. I think you are very rude to 
ask me" 

" l'm a steady, honest fellaw — I think I can 
venture to say that for myself, and I love you 
dearly/' 

" Please to go away, sir/' 

"By no means. I can't lose this oppor- 
tunity. Sit down and think whether you 
could love me/' 

Emily sat down, and her tormentor sat 
down opposite her. Neither spoke for a 
minute. The stranger broke the silence. 

" Now, Emily, will you many mç ? I qauld 
make you very happy I'' 
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EmUy glanced into his honest, handsome 
face, and felt sure of this. 

" Sir, I don't know who you are, or even 
your name/' 

"Never mînd my name. I want you to 
love me for myself, and because I love you. 
That's the right sort of love, don't you think 

" Indeed, sir, I know nothing about it." 

" So much the better. The girls where I 
live are not so ignorant. Don't call me sir, 
l'm no better than you. Just look at me 
again,aiid8eeifyoucouldloveme." 

"I really don't know — ^but — I couldn't 
marry you, sir.'' 

"I could get a dozen girls to marry me 
where I live, and pretty ones too ; but I could 
never love any one but you. Why can't you 
think of me ?" 

" I never saw you till yesterday." 

" One day is as good as a thousand, if we 
fall over head and ears in love, as I hâve with 
you." 

Emily was almost sure she had also with 
him, but she wore poor Gipsy George's locket, 
and she must be true to the donor. 

" I could never marry you, sir." 
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Thèse words were spoken so low as to bé 
nearly inaudible. 

" I suppose you're in love with somebody 
else. Jî so, say the word, and I won't trouble- 
you any more." 

The young man^s eyes flashed, and Emîly 
trembled. 

" I don't think I was ever in love, but I 
hâve promised to marry somebody else.'' 

" Somebody else ! and not love him ! That'ô 
downright wicked. Who [is he ? l'il shoot 
him!" 

The stranger rose in great excitement, while 
Emily fidgeted nervously with her apron. 

" Indeed I don't know. Go away, if you 
please. Mrs. Gerwyn would be very angry." 

" I shall never go away till I know who^ 
you hâve promised to marry. If you don't 
love him, you shall not hâve him." 

" I am not going to marry at ail. I am* 
going to live with Mr. and Mrs. Gerwyn^ 
Herbert." 

"They won't want you. You had better 
try to love me." 

" It would be wrong to try when I hâve 
promised to marry somebody else." 

" Well, you are a strange gîrl ! one minute^ 
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you are goîng to be married, the next not. 
And you never were in love, and you won't 
think of a young fellow like me, who would 
make you the best husband in the world, and 
keep you like a lady." 

" I don't want to be a lady, and I wish I 
could — ^marry you — ^but — I can't." 

Poor innocent Emily was sorry for what she 
had said as soon as she had said it. But the 
truth had escaped, and the young man had 
her hand in his the next moment, and was 
lookîng into her sweet eyes. 

" Only tell me, dearest Emily, when you 
promised to marry ?" he asked. 

" It was when I — ^was — a very — little girl 
— ^but I cannot break my promise,^' sobbed 
Emily, trying to pull her hand away firom the 
impetuous youth. 

" Hurrah ! only teU me his name, or just 
say honestly if you could love me if you 
hadn't promised to marry when you were a 
httle girl." 

" If I knew — who you were — perhaps — " 
suggested Emily. 

" Ail right ! you could Y' cried the lover, 
sitting down by Emily, and putting his arm 
round her waist. 
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" Let me go I let me go !" she cried. 

" Not till you tell me if his name was poor 
old Gipsy George !" 

The young man half freed her, and agaîn 
looked into the innocent eyes. 

" Tes, it was, and it shall be for ever !" 
sobbed Emily. " He would never, never hâve 
treated me as you hâve done." 

Up jumped the youth, and faced the girl. 

" Emily ! Emily ! Don't you know me ? I 
am Gipsy George!" 

Emily started up in her tum, and looked 
him full in the face. She gazed, bewildered, 
into his eyes— she put her hand on his shoulder 
— she saw a well-remembered scar on his 
forehead, she knew him ! She threw her arms 
round his neck, and let herself be encircled by 
his arms, she retumed the kiss he gave her. 
She had found him ! friend, brother, lover, ail 
in one. 

" Mine ! mine ! my darling !'' said Gipsy 
George, for he it was. 

" Are you quite sure ? Am I quite sure ?" 
said Emily, as soon as she could speak. 

George led her to a sofa, and sat down be- 
side her. He took from his pocket a little 
box, containing a small chintz pincushion aiui j 
a lock of fair hair. ^^^^,^ÊÊÊ 
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" Do you know thèse, Emily T 

" Yes, I gave them to you, Géorgie ; I ne ver 
never forgot you. I should not hâve married 
»the stranger." 

"But you must, Emmy. Wîll you hâve 
him, or poor Gipsy George ? You, so neat, 
and pretty, and ladylike/' 

" I will. I will hâve Gipsy George, and no 
one else." 

" Not the great, impudent fellow you never 
saw till yesterday T 

" I never should hâve let him — ^have let you 
speak. You shouldn't hâve taken me in, 
Géorgie. It wasn't right." 

" I wanted you to love me for myself, and 
not because of our childish passion. I came 
to see you, and show myself to you. I find 
you prettier and dearer than any other girl in 
the world. What do you think of me T 

George drew himself up with a sort of shy 
pride. He knew that he was well-looking, 
and well-to-do, and could make retum for the 
beauty and gentleness he sought. Emily 
looked at him, and a blush rose to her cheeks 
and a smile to her eyes. 

" I thLak you are Gipsy George still," she 
.said, with shy humour. 
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" What is that ?" 

" A very bold, naughty boy, who always 
did what he liked/' 

" Now I mean to do what y ou Uke. I hâve 
a much better cage for my bh*d than this, in 
Glamorganshire. A pretty house in the 
midst of a garden, with fields at the back, and 
a brook in front, and the mines of which I am 
manager, not far off. Gipsy George is Mr. 
Singleton there, my darling, and quite a 
gentleman. You and my mother are the 
only people who must know that I was bred 
in a workhouse." 

" Why ?" asked Emily, surprised. 

"Because — " George stopped short. He 
did not know what to reply. 

"Are you ashamed of the workhouse?" 
asked Emily, innocently. 

" Yes." 

" I am sorry for that. I should be so proud 
to say that Gipsy George had grown to be a 
good and rich man.'' 

"But I shall be a great iron-master some 
day, if I go on as I hâve begim, and then — " 

" Then I should be prouder still. Mr. 
Roderick and everybody would know you 
were honest and industrious, and not the idle 
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runaway they called you. Mrs. Gerwyn and 
I longed to say that you had sent that fine 
présent to the poor, and now we shall long 
to say that you hâve corne back rich and 
honourable/' 

" To woo and marry my only love 1 Well, 
we will see about this by-and-bye. For the 
présent not even Mrs. Gerwyn must know 
who I am. Tell me how she came to be Mrs. 
Gerwyn Herbert." 

Emily related briefly Mara's history. When 
she came to the fact that Ivor was her child, 
George started up, exclaiming, 

"Ivor her soni Impossible! I cannot 
believe it. He, the Foundling, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerwyn Herbert — related to aU thèse 
people. It is incredible." 

" It is quite true. Where is Ivor T said 
Emily. " I had forgotten him in my joy at 
finding you." 

" Ivor their child I" continued George. 
" How good God has been to us ! But I 
cannot believe it." 

" Where is Ivor ?'' repeated Emily. 

" I cannot teU you now." 

" But you will bring him back to his 
parents T 
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" Will you promise not to name him or me 
to anyone until you hâve my permission? 
Will you promise, my darling ?" 

Emily hesitated. 

" You must bring Ivor back to bis mother. 
She nearly died when sbe lost bim. You 
ougbt not to bave decoyed bim away." 

" Sbe ougbt not to bave acted as sbe did. 
How did we know ? If it badn't been for me 
be would bave written to ber, and come back 
to ber long ago. He loves ber almost as I 
love you. But I ebose tbat be and I sbould 
no longer be known as Foundling and Gipsy. 
Tell me tbe rest, my dear." 

Emily told ail sbe knew of Mara's bistory, 
and dwelt mucb on ber anguisb at tbe loss of 
Ivor. George was grave and sad. 

" XJnderband doings are always bad. I am 
sorry for poor Mrs. Gerwyn," be said. 

" Tben let us be open, and confess tbat we 
were parisb cbildren, wbo owe ail to ber, and 
God's mercy," said Emily. 

"You mustn't be asking me tbings in 
tbis way, because I can refuse you notbing. 
But I bave a great faveur to ask of you," said 
George. 

" I will grant it, if I sball not be obliged 
VOL. ni. 17 
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to be secret or sly. I can't keep a secret long, 
so you had better bring Ivor back quickly." 

" I shall take you where nobody will know 
you, and you will be quite a lady." 

"God will know me. Besides, truth be- 
comes a lady well — though I am not one. 
But what am I to do for you, Géorgie V 

" Be good to my mother, my dear." 

'' Your mother V 

" Yes. She may trouble us sometimes, for 
she was really a gipsy, and bas queer ways." 

"Of course I should love your mother, 
whatever she was." 

This assertion occasioned a slight rumpling 
of Emily's collar. 

" I support my mother, but she will not live 
with me. She never quite deserted me, but 
life was hard to her as to many others." 

" Why did she désert you ?" 

" My father was her first husband. He was 
an actor, and she says, quite a gentleman ; 
but I should say he was what we call a strol- 
ling player. He fell in love with my mother 
when she was a handsome young gipsy-girl ; 
married her, and took her about to act with 
him. He was very good to her, and she loved 
him, but he died before I was bom, so I never 
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knew his love. As soon as he was dead, 
mother went back to the gipsies, and I came 
into the world in a tent. Mother married 
again, a rough brute of a man, who threatened 
to kill me. To save me, she left me in the 
workhouse. As long as her husband lived, 
she didn't dare take any notice of me, though 
she never lost sight of me ; but when he died, 
she made herself known to me. It was she 
who helped me to run away from the work- 
house, and who fetched Ivor. She extorted a 
solemn promise from me that I would not 
acknowledge her before the world, because she 
wished me to make my way and become re- 
spectable. I support her, but she won't live 
with me. She still leads a wandering life, 
coming to see me as the fancy takes her." 

" Perhaps, she will live with us when we 
are married," said Emily, innocently. " I will 
do my best to make her happy." 

" You darling !" exclaimed George raptur- 
ously, again rumpling the collar. 

" Is your name really Singleton T asked 
Emily. 

" My father called himself so, and married 
under that name. AU that my mother knows 
about him is, that he was considered a good 

VI— ^ 
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actor by such judges as frequented the small 
stages on which he and his troop performed ; 
and this is ail I shall ever know of my rela- 
tions. You know almost less of yoiu-s, dear 
Emily — ^but we will make the name of Single- 
ton hononrable by good deeds/^ 

" It is a pretty name/' said Emily. " Now 
tell me about Ivor. Do tell me, Géorgie !" 

" Your eyes would get a freemason's secret 
ont of him," said George. " If you will pro- 
mise to keep my secret for one clear month, I 
will tell you." 

*' I promise," said Emily. " We know 
Ivor's history up to the time when you left the 
Neath Valleys. Why did you go away from 
Gwen's ?" 

" My mother found out that Mrs. Gerwyn 
and others were on our track, and as I did not 
choose to be run to ground, I lefb my situation 
and went into the part I still work in. I took 
a recommendation with me, that soon got me 
another situation, only I had to go back a 
little in the world. But I soon worked up 
again. My new master was one of the richest 
and most influential men in the county. He 
was very good to the miners, and amongst 
other benefits, he gave us time and opportu- 
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nity to study music. We had a capital band- 
master, who taught such as had a taste, 
thoroughly — organized a musical union — and 
brought out, what he caUed, the native genius. 
He was a Grerman. He was not long in dis- 
covering Ivor's talent. He said it was aston- 
ishing, and that he must become a great man 
some day. 

" He and I had many conversations about 
Ivor, and when we understood one another, 
we resolved to do our best to help him on in 
the world. Ivor soon took his part in our 
concerts, and became famous amongst the 
men. We perform oratorios, and play and 
sing what they call the Ancient Masters, and 
hère Ivor was in his élément. 

" I got him a place in the mines under me, 
and while I worked for both, he played the 
fiddle ail day long. I was obliged to keep 
him as much below ground as I could for a 
time, because I knew advertisements were in 
the papers about him. He did not seem to 
care as much as I expected, as long as he had 
his fiddle. Whenever there was a spare half 
hour, the men would gather round him and 
listen. It was curious to see the black, hard 
faces brighten up as he played, and strange to 
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find how much they ail loved him. There 
wasn t a man or boy in the mines who 
wouldn't hâve given his last penny to Ivor. 
Everybody helped him, and wondered at him. 
A leamed man who came down to see the 
mines, hearing him play, said he was an 
Orpheus, charming the rocks and meta! s. 
After a time they made me managing clerk, 
and then I was able to keep him above 
ground. The band-master took great delight 
in him and taught him ail he knew ; but he 
declared that Ivor surpassed him, and that he 
could teach him nothing that he did not seem 
to know intuitively. At last our master heard 
of him, and invited him to play at his house, 
before a party of Smart people. It was the 
Eisteddfod over again. They loaded him with 
praises,andmie?hispocketewithmoney. I 
took care of the money, and he thought as 
little of the praises as of it. He only cared 
for his music. Our master spoke seriously to 
me about giving him a musical éducation, and 
I said I was working for that end. He looked 
more favourably upon me than before, when 
he heard this, and said he would give fifty 
pounds towards Ivor's éducation, when I had 
formed my plans. Moreover, he pushed me 
on, so that I had soon funds to begin with. 
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" I had not Kved with my eyes and mouth 
shut, and was never ashamed of askîng ques- 
tions. I leamt from one and the other that 
Germany was the best school for music, and 
by the help of the German band-master, who 
wrote to friends that consent ed to receive 
Ivor, to Germany Ivor went." 

" To Germany !" exclaîmed Emily, who had 
been listening, breathless, to George's narra- 
tion. " Why that, on the big map in the 
school-room, was across the sea, beyond 
France V 

" True, my dear, and there he went. The 
band-master's relations were some of them 
musical people, and undertook to take care of 
him, and to put him in the right way to gain 
the best teaching. They were honest in ail 
they said and did, and Ivor had not been long 
amongst them, before he won their hearts as 
he had done ours. 

" But it nearly broke Ivor's heart and mine 
to part. I can tell you it needed a good 
courage to keep away from you, and to let 
him go. But I kept to my purpose, and 
worked day and night, with hope as my 
anchor, and you two as my promised land. 

" In a few years the master made me 
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manager, and gave me the power of investing 
money in the mines, with the view of being 
myself principal or partner one of thèse days. 
I was a made man, and Ivor's fortune secured. 
I had money enough to pay ail that was 
needed to make him the great man he was 
destined to be. He remained in Germany 
until he knew, I verily believe, ail that the 
Germans could teach him. He spoke the 
language hke a native, played like Beethoven, 
and composed like Mendelssohn. I saw those 
very words in a letter written to Herr Straus, 
our band-master, so I don't exaggerate. 

" AU his masters, and every one who heard 
him, said he was the greatest geniùs of the 
âge. He composed such wonderful music that 
he was celebrated abroad before he was heard 
of at home. He led an orchestra, and com- 
posed an opéra before he was seventeen, and 
performed musical wonders that I scarcely 
understand myself, and that you would not 
understand at ail. He could play ail instru- 
ments, but the fiddle continued his favoiu-ite, 
and in every letter I had from him, he wrote 
of his beloved Straduarius — ^the fiddle that 
Parson Traherne gave him — as if it was his 
dearest friend. His letters were full of music 
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— music — ^nothing but music, and if I hadn't 
loved him so dearly, I should hâve been tired 
of the thème. But he never forgot the 
Aiymor people. Sometimes, in the midst of a 
musical discussion, he would break off sud- 
denly and write of the workhouse, the sea, 
and above ail, the hills and valleys of Tyr- 
mynydd. I had always great difficulty in 
preventing his writing to Mrs. Gerwyn. Na- 
ture must hâve spoken to him, for he loved 
her as a son, with quite a différent love from 
mine. 

"Perhaps, you may remember that he 
never knew the value of money. Herr 
Straus's friends managed mine for him, but 
when he began to eam it himself, he spent it 
as fast as it came. But it ail went in music 
or charity, or gifts to friends. He lost no 
opportunity of sending me présents, emptying 
his pockets to buy them, and emptying mine 
to pay the carriage. Luckily I was a saving 
fellow. 

" About two years ago he was advised to go 
to Italy, to study in what they call the Italian 
school of music, so he leffc Germany and went 
to Italy r 

" Italy !" cried Emily. " The country on the 
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big map that runs down into the sea, and looks 
like a boot ?" 

" Yes. He studied, composed, played, and 
sang there as successfuUy as in Germany, 
and gained a réputation as a great master. 
By this time his name was beginning to be 
known in England. No sooner was it ru- 
moured that he was coming home, than ail 
sorts of musical people wrote to him, to oflfer 
him engagements ; opéra houses, pubUshers, 
great musicians, ail quarrelled for him. His 
one talent was more to him than most men's 
ten. Well, a few months ago, he returned to 
England. I hâve spent three idle days since 
I left Arymor — the first to come to the Eis- 
teddfod, and look at you ; the second to see 
Ivor off for Germany ; the third to welcome 
him home. Next to this, they hâve been the 
happiest and saddest of my life. I shall tell 
you no more of Ivor now. If you were a 
reader of newspapers, you would hâve seen 
plenty about the wonderful composer and 
violinist. Signer Rovi Singleton. For some 
reason or other, too deep for me, musicians are 
ail Signors, Herrs, and Monsieurs, hère in 
England ; so Ivor is a signer after the Italian, 
a Singleton after me, whose brother he is, and 
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a Rovi after himself. I made out that name, 
which is Ivor backwards. As he pîcked up 
Italian as easily as music, some people say he 
is by birth an Italian, because Rovi bas a 
soft Sound, and they puzzle their brains to 
find out its origin, while I laiigb in my sleeve. 
Ivor opens bis big eyes, and says notbing, 
wbicb is supposed to be, tbe papers say, * a 
réticence as to bis family, wbicb was probably 
noble/ I bave no patience witb people ! A 
man cannot become ricb or famous witbout 
baving bis family tumed inside out." 

" Better to bave none, tben, like you or me,'' 
said quiet Emily. 

" Or make a name for oneself," suggested 
George. " I am already on tbe road to for- 
tune — my salary is six bundred a-year/* 

"Six bundred a-year!" repeated tbe asto- 
nisbed Emily. " Mrs. Gerwyn bas only one 
bundred. I wonder you tbougbt of me, 
Géorgie." 

Emily looked into ber lover s face, and for- 
got Gripsy George. Sbe saw a grand young 
man witb a busby beard and six bundred a- 
year. Sbe sbrank from bim. 

" Ob, my dearest girl ! don't be afraid ; it 
was tbe tbougbt of you and Ivor tbat gave 
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me courage. I had you both always in my 
mind. I hâve worked sixteen or seventeen 
hours a day for the last fifteen years for you." 

" Then why did you not corne and see me, 
George ?" said Emily, again placing her hand 
in George's. 

" Because I could not marry tUl Ivor was 
provided for and educated. Now he can sup- 
port himself, and squander his money as he 
will. Besides, I didn't want to hamper you 
with an engagement before you knew your 
own mind, and I wished you to fancy me for 
myself." 

" But suppose I had promised any one else, 
or liked any one else V said Emily, trembling 
at the thought. 

" You see you did, my dear ; so I was right 
in my détermination. You chose George Sin- 
gleton for love, and Gipsy George for grati- 
tude." 



CHAPTER VIL 

" Love me little, love me long." 
" Amor regge il suo regno senza spada." 

When Mariana and Mara watched their father 
and Gerwyn set ont on their joumey to CardîflP, 
they were already yeaming for their return. 

Mara felt that she had again parted from 
her husband, and her heart was filled by vague 
forebodings. Mariana longed to accompany 
the travellers, and dreaded lest they might 
find Edwin dead, or, at least, too ill to corne 
home. As Mariana was, for the first time in 
her life, incapable of exertion, the duty of 
préparation for the invalid fell on Mara. 
While seeing to ail domestic arrangements, 
she tried to encourage and comfort her sister. 
But Mariana could do nothing but watch, 
wait, and pray. She neither ate nor slept, 
and the hours seemed as days to her unem- 
ployed and anxious mind. It was évident 
how much she loved from what she sufiered. 
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Mara watched and wondered. Three weary 
days passed, and Mariana was nearly ex- 
hausted by her restless misery. No letter or 
message reached them, and they both began 
to fear the worst. They seemed to be begin- 
ning over again that endless suffering that had 
ceased for one brief day. 

Every préparation was made ; the table was 
spread with dehcacies in the dining-room ; a 
fire lîghted, albeit in July ; the sofa and easy 
chair filled with cushions ; doors and Windows 
open, to admit the first sound of wheels. 

The sisters sat together. It was the even- 
ing of the third day, and they felt that news, 
good or bad, mnst come, if the travellers did 
not. 

" What if he should be dead !" said Mari- 
ana, " oh ! why did Gerwyn leave him T 

This was the first selfish word she had ever 
spoken. 

"We should hâve known nothing, then, 
dear Nanno," said Mara, gently. 

"Forgive me, dearest Mara, I know not 
what I say ; I fear that not even filial love 
could keep me in life, if Edwin were to die 
before I see him." 

" Gerwyn said that he had been worse on 
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board shîp than he was when he left him/' 
said Mara. 

" I think T could be resigned if he came 
home first. But if he die hefore I see him ! 
Oh ! Mara ! hush — I hear wheels." 

Day and night Mariana had fancied inces- 
santly that she heard wheels. Starting from 
her bed, she had opened her window every 
hour to listen. Now she went to the front 
door. Mara followed. 

" Mara ! hush ! I am certain now. They 
are coming. Do you hear the sound ? — ^hush." 

" I think I hear wheels," said Mara. 

They listened in silence. The distant rum- 
bling grew more distinct, then died away. 

" It is only that lumbering waggon again/' 
said Mariana, tears filling her sad eyes. 

She walked to the little lawn, and sat down 
on a rustic seat, beneath a tree. Mara sat 
by her, and putting her arm round her waist, 
said, 

" Dear sister, you and I understand one 
another now, better than when we were young. 
Let me comfort you as you hâve comforted 
me. We hâve both suffered, but you with- 
out self-reproach ; I hâve had self-reproach 
gnawir^ at my heart, as well as grief. Per- 
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haps my twenty years of punishment and 
yours of probation may be over now, and we 
shall be happy at last. Your happiness un- 
troubled — mine troubled by the loss of Ivor/' 

" Perhaps so, dear Mara. But siu-ely I hear 
wheels !" 

Mariana rose to look and listen. 

She was right at last. Some sort of vehicle 
\was comîng down the road. 

'*It is — it is/' she gasped. "Mara, you 
must receive them — I cannot. If he is there, 
my émotion wiU kUl me — if not — oh God !" 

"Try to compose yourself, dear Nanno/' 
said Mara, as she shaded her eyes from the 
sun^s rays, with her hand, and looked up the 
• drive. 

She saw a carnage in the distance. When 
it reached the gâte, the sisters knew that the 
expected friends were at hand. Mariana 
paused to see a fly and pair enter the drive, 
then crouched down beneath a group of laurels 
in terrible excitement and fear. 

" Go, Mara, go !'' she cried impatiently, " I 
will come when I know the worst." 

" Or the best," said Mara, hastening to the 
-door, to meet the fly. 

Mariana watched, unseen, saying to herself, 
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" Not before others — ^I could not — I may 
not ; I should faint — I should die." 

She saw Gerwyn and her father get out of 
the fly, and kiss Mara. Gerwyn wliispered to 
Mara, and they went together to the house. 

She stood, trembling ail over, till they re- 
turned, carrying the easy-chair. Then she held 
her breath, and with clasped hands and strain- 
ing eyes, saw Gerwyn help a man out of the 
fly, lift him in his arms, and place him in the 
chair. 

"He is alive/' she cried, and fell on her 
knees. 

She thought she heard a weak voice say, 
" where is Mariana ?" but she knew no more 
until Mara came to her. 

" Ail is well/' said Mara. " He is asking 
for you." 

But Mariana could neither speak nor move. 

" Come, darling/' said Mara, trying to Uft 
her up. 

" I am so weak, so wicked !" said Mariana, 
with a heavy sigh. 

" Father is gone to speak to the driver — I 
will call Grerwyn out," said Mara. "Come 
and see him now." 

She helped Mariana across the lawn, opened 

VOL. rn. 1?» 
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the dining-room door, beckoned Grerwyn away 
from Edwin's side, and entreated her trem- 
blîng sister to go in. 

Mariana entered, and calling up her courage, 
went to Edwin. He was lying on the sofa, 
gazing at the door, and awaiting her. But 
for her colourless face, and faltering step, no 
one would hâve guessed how much she had 
so lately suffered. 

"Edwin 1" was ail she could say. " Mariana !** 
was his one word of greeting. 

She knelt down by his side, and took his 
thin hand in hers. " Thank God Y' said each, 
simultaneously, and then their tears flowed. 

A few moments of silent thanksgiving, and 
she rose from her knees. 

" I could not meet you, Edwin. My heart 
was too full,'' she said, as she looked at him. 

His eamest eyes told her that he understood 
her. 

" Spared for this moment, I can die in 
peace,'' he said. 

She tumed away to hide her tears, and 
stifle the rising sob. She believed, indeed, 
that he was dying. 

Happily she saw his need of the wine that 
Gerwyn had put out of his hand at Mara's call. 
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and taking it up, put it to his lips. He 
smiled as he drank it, and the smile gave her 
hope. 

Gerwyn and Mara retumed, followed by 
Mr. Vaughan, 

"I hâve fiilfilled my promise, Margaret,'' 
Edwin said. "I hâve brought back your hus- 
band, or rather, he has brought me back. He 
has been to me as a well beloved brother, and 
I hâve truly repented of what 1 said to you 
long ago." 

" We must hâve no repentance,'' said Ger- 
wyn cheerfully. ^' Woochooria has taught us 
many lessons. We will rejoice in civilized life 
now, and Nanno must reform you, Mara me. 
We can neither talk, eat, nor dress, like Eng- 
lishmen. Let me make you more comfort- 
able." 

The two women watched Gerwyn while he 
raised Edwin tenderly, and re-arranged his 
pillows. 

" He hkes them so, Mariana," said Gerwyn. 

" Gerwyn has nursed him like a woman,'' 
said Mr. Vaughan. '* We owe his retum to 
him." 

"He has been an obstreperous patient. 
You will find him so," said Gerwyn to Mariana. 

18—2 
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" It is like a dream. But is not life a 
dream V saîd Edwin, glancing from one to the 
other of the friends who surrounded him. 

" We must make it a reality/' said Gerwyn, 
" for y ou must eat and drink. Nanno's nurse- 
ing, and Mr. Vaughan's wîne, and ail this good 
cheer, wîll soon set you up/' 

Gerwyn glaaced expressively at Mariana. 
then at the supper-table. She understood him, 
and roused herself. She and Mara busied 
themselves at the table, but it was Mara who 
made the tea, and took the active part. 
Mariana was still incapable of exertion. She 
could only look stealthily at Edwin. Gerwyn 
saw that she trembled as she tried to be of 
use, and whispering to her to sit down by 
Edwin, took upon himself to carve the chicken, 
and to make Edwin eat. 

By degrees, calm succeeded to émotion, and 
Mariana recovered some degree of self-com- 
mand. But no devoted woman, such as she 
was, could hâve looked on Edwin, and felt 
composed in mind, however great her struggle 
for composure of manner. If he had been 
worn and ill when he retumed from America, 
he was tenfold more so now. She dared not 
hope that he could recover : still she was 
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grateftil to the Giver of ail good,^that he was 
at home once more, even if ît were only to die. 

Sickness and sorrow had performed their 
usual work at Tyrmynydd. While health and 
prosperity reigned, pride and hardness had 
dwelt there, but they were now fast vanishing 
away. Even Mr. Vaughan's stem nature 
was softening under the " sweet uses of ad- 
versity." The three days that he had spent 
with Gerwyn, witness of his more than 
brotherly love for Edwin, had won him for his 
son-in-law. Gerwyn had made no effort at 
conciliation, but his candid, kindly nature had 
made it for him. 

Mr. Vaughan sat amongst his children, 
sad and sUent, he knew not why. Just as 
they were beginning to understand one an- 
other, îust as reaJ domestic happiness was 
dawnmg upon him, he fdt that L own son 
was going down. 

Gerwyn was as bright and cheerful as if he 
had never known care. With Mara at his 
side, he talked and jested, and did his best to 
rouse the depressed minds of the others. He 
had much of Ivor's lovable disposition, and 
had the blessed faculty of casting off the re- 
membrance of care, when it was past. 
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"Gerwyn is like Ivor, Mara," said Mr. 
Vaughan. "I wish the lad were hère. I am 
afrald I caused him to run away/' 

" We will bring him back again, sir," said 
Gerwyn. " As soon as we hâve shaken down 
a little, I mean to make a voyage of discovery 
round this tea-cup of an island, and if I do 
not hunt him up, 1 will know the reason why. 
I haven't been a ruler among savages to be 
baulked by difficulties in this land of law and 
order." 

Mara sighed, but she coiild not damp the 
enthusiasm of her husband, and in her hap- 
piness at having him once more, she could not 
think without hope of her son also. 

"What man can do, Gerwyn will/' said 
Edwin. " He has been king so long, that he 
will bear no obstacles. You should hâve seen 
him in his dominions." 

" We will ail go ont to Woochooria when 
you are better, Edwin. Our poor people will 
miss us sadly." 

" Indeed we shall not," said Mara. 

"I would gladly retum if I could be of 
use," said Edwin. " Half my heart is there, 
half hère." 

He glanced at Mariana, and a quick flush 
kindled her pale cheek. 
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Dr. Herbert arrived at thîs point of the 
conversation. He had met the fly, and came 
straight to Tyrmynydd on hearing of the 
retum of his friends. The meeting was 
warm on ail sides. 

He soon ordered Edwin to bed, and helped 
Gerwyn to carry him upstairs, for he could not 
walk. Dr. Herbert expressed himself hopeful 
of Edwin's eventual recovery, and prescribed 
rest of mind and body, good nursing and nour- 
ishment. When Mariana heard his opinion, 
she recovered her natural tone instantaneously, 
and resumed her place as director and worker. 
Gerwyn smiled at Mara, and cheerfulness re- 
tumed to the house. 

Dr. Herbert stayed to supper, and the meal 
was a happy one. 

" When are you coming home, Gerwyn and 
Mara V he asked. 

" Not yet, not yet,'' said Mr. Vaughan, 
anxiously. " Gerwyn, Mara, you will abide 
awhile with us. Edwin cannot do without 
Gerwyn/^ 

" We wiU stay a few days, at least," said 
Gerwyn. " I will be at home early to-mor- 
row. I am pretty well used to be hère, there 
and everywhere/' 
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"Gerwyn the ubîquitous/' said the Doc- 
tor. 

" Too long a word for a Woochoorian/' 
laughed Gerwyn. 

When Dr. Herbert went away, Gerwyn 
walked some distance with him. The Doctor 
spoke seriously of Mr. Vaughan's state of 
health, and told Gerwyn that he was more 
anxious about him than about Edwin. Ger- 
wyn promised to do his best to please and 
amuse the man he had once cordially disliked. 
He asked his brother about Ivor. He had 
not dared to speak much of him to Mara, 
because the subject overcame her. 

" 1 cannot rest till I find my son/' he said. 

" You must not leave Mara/' said the Doc- 
tor, decidedly. " She is only just recovering 
her mind, after the shock of the boy's loss. 
At one time 1 thought she would lose her 
reason altogether.'' 

'' Oh, Llewellen, mine has been a hard and 
cruel Ufe, and even now 1 must hâve this new 
trial. But Mara is just the same. How 
grand and handsome she is, and true to me 
ail thèse years. 1 do not murmur, Llewellen, 
but 1 must find my boy. I will.'' 

" You are as impetuous as ever, Gerwyn. 
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You must thînk of us now. Ivor will corne 
back/' 

" My heart is big enough to think of him 
and you. My love to ail. God bless you, 
my dear old brother. I never thought to say 
good-night to you again.'' 

When Gerwyn returned to the house, he 
found that Edwin was worse. His présence 
was needed as nurse, for no one, as yet, un- 
derstood what to do for him, but he. Gerwyn 
had, therefore, little rest that night, and 
Mara's fears were aroused for his health. 
She sat up with him, and during an interval 
of quiet, he confided to her his intention of 
going in search of Ivor. 

" Will you consent ? will you go with me, 
dearest ? I shall never rest till I hâve found 
him,'' he said. 

" To the ends of the earth," said Mara ; " I 
would beg my way ail over the world until I 
hâve found him." 

" Then that compact is sealed," said Ger- 
>p^embracing his wife. 

The following day, Edwin was better, and 
some degree of quiet was restored to the 
usually monotonous household. Gerwyn and 
Mararemained at Tyrmynydd, until Edwin 
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was in a state to be delivered up to the 
tender care of Marîana. DurÎBg this period, 
the secret, which was, in fact, no longer a 
secret, of Edwin and Mariana's love, was 
revealed. 

We hâve had so many love scènes of late, 
that we must pass qnickly over the purest, 
truest, sweetest of ail ; that in which, for 
life or death, they plighted their troth. 
Edwin was lying on the sofa in the room 
where he had once asked for Mara's love. 
Mariana was reading to him, as of old. 

" Mariana, will you put down the bopk, and 
lay your hand in mine T Edwin said. 

Mariana did both, gently. 

" Perhaps I shall yield up my spirit soon," 
continued Edwin, "perhaps my body may 
retain it for some time yet. Whatever my 
Heavenly Father pleases is best. I await 
his orders. Even if I recover, I hâve not 
many years left, but 1 would dévote them, in 
so far as they may be given to this world, to 
you, dear Mariana. My heart has long 
yeamed for you, and 1 hâve thought of you 
as the only woman 1 could love, ever since I 
conquered that wild passion for Mara. Will 
you be my wife, if I am spared to marry you?" 
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" I wiU/' said Maxiana. 

" And you love me as I fancied you loved 
me, when last we parted T 

" As T hâve loved you as long as I can 
remember/' 

" Oh Nanno ! how blînd I hâve been ! 
What a discipline my life has been for five- 
and-forty years !" 

" And mine ! But good has sprung out of 
evil. You hâve laboured for Heaven, and 
are repaid on earth. Think of Gerwyn and 
Mara/' 

Thus, even in her hour of suprême happi- 
ness, this unselfish spirit thought of others. 

" If strength and health come back to me," 
said Edwin, and his voice faltered, as he 
looked searchingly into Mariana's faee, 
" woiild you — could you — I dare not ask." 

" Say on, dear friend," said Mariana calmly- 

" Would you go with me to Woochooria T 

Mariana paused before replying, then she 
said, 

" I woiild do the work the Lord prepared 
for you and me, He helping me." 

" God bless you, my love T said Edwin^ 
" Into His hands I commit our future. Tlm 
moment is indeed blest." 
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The July sun and roses looked in upon 
this true union, and bright sails glanced, and 
boats moved, upon the distant, blue-green sea. 

When Mr. Vaughan was told that the 
dearest wish of his heart was gratified, and 
that Edwin might, indeed, be his son, he 
withdrew to his room, and wept, and prayed. 

The scales fell from his eyes at last, and he 
knew that he had trusted in his own strength. 
His dearest daughter had been raade to suflfer 
by his efforts to make the other the wife of the 
man she loved, and now that man might die, 
the husband of neither, and the despised aUen 
be his heir. None of them had been happy ; 
but God had worked to bring to pass the 
présent consummation, and he would try to 
reçoive His chastisements hiunbly. 

When he met his family again, he seemed 
to them much changed. His daughters 
showed him much tender affection, and Ger- 
"wyn ahnost filial attention, so that tears came 
into his eyes. 

" I pray the end may be better than the 
beginning/' he faltered, "and that we may 
yet be spared to amend the past." 

The strong oak had been shaken at the 
root, and every variation of atmosphère 
affected its branches and leaves. 
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"We are ail truly happy, and thankful, 
sir," said Gerwyn. 

"If the boy were hère, it mîght be so/^' 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

Ivor was never long out of the old man's 
thoughts. During the course of the after- 
noon, Captain and Mrs. Herbert arrived, and 
the excitement caused by the visit of Mrs. 
Herbert effectually diverted ail thoughts,. 
whether painful or pleasant, from the thinker 
to her. She had not been at Tyrmynydd for 
more than twenty years, and her hearty 
manner, loud laugh, and cheerful words, made 
the place like another world. Even Mr. 
Vaughan grew pleasant, and silently acknow- 
ledged that the secret of happiness lay în 
domestic peace, and family union. 

" There is a good berth in the Coast Guard 
at your service, Gerwyn,'' said the Captain. 
" With Glyn s interest and mine, you might 
be Captain the first vacancy. Hard work, 
but you won't mind that." 

Gerwyn and Mara looked at each other. 

" It would suit me capitaUy," said Gerwyn. 
" But Mara and I hâve something to do first. 
We must find our boy." 

There was a momentary silence, while every 
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one consîdered thèse words. AU belle ved 
tibem to be vain, but none dared to dîscourage 
the parents. Mrs. Herbert spoke first. 

" He is sure to corne back. I expect hîm 
every day. I hâve no more doubt about that 
angel of a child, than I hâve about — why, 
^bout hîs father, who is hère wîth us this day. 
I never gave up hope of you, my son, and 
Ivor has better chances still. What do you 
«ay, Mr. Vaughan V 

" In the Lord's good time, Ma^am. I hope 
to live to see my grandson again.'' 

^*We won't talk of him now," said the 
Captain. " Let us be thankful for présent 
mercies, and leave the rest. l'U see to the 
Coast Gruard anyhow. Rock Cottage may be 
made into a good house for that service." 

^' And you must corne home to-morrow," 
said Mrs. Herbert. " Betty True Blue and 
Emily look quite disconsolate, and we cannot 
do without you any longer." 

It was settled, accordingly, that Gerwyn 
and Mara were to retum to Rock Cottage the 
following day. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

" Beato colui che pu6 far Beato altrui." 
" A dumb man wan ne ver land." 

The following three weeks were spent by 
Gerwyn and Maxa in receiving and paying 
visits. Relations, friends, and acquaintances, 
poured in upon them, and their small house 
was constantly filled with guests. They almost 
envied Edwin and Mariana the quiet of their 
life ; but repose was not for them. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glyn insisted on their going to 
Brynmawr, and they went accordingly. Mr. 
€rlyn liked Gerwyn, and Angharad recovered 
ail her old love for Mara, so they were ail happy 
together. Meanwhile Mr. Glyn and Captain 
Herbert set to work about the appointment in 
the Coast Guard, and Gerwyn and Mara tried 
to arrange plans for their quixoticjoumeyings 
in search of Ivor. Emily^s secret weighed 
heavily upon her, but Mara was too much ex:- 
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cited and engaged to notice the changed, absent 
manner of the girl. George had left Aiymor 
the day after he disclosed himself, and Emilj 
had heard nothing of him since. 

Nearly a month after Gerwyn's return, he, 
Mara, Mr. and Mrs. Glyn and their children, 
were sitting at breakfast at Brynmawr, when 
the letter bag was brought în. Everybody 
knows what an anxious moment that is. While 
Mr. Glyn and Angharad were busy over its 
contents, Gerwyn made merry with the chil- 
dren. He had entirely won their young hearts, 
and " Uncle Gerwyn " resounded through the 
house from moming till night. Indeed his 
génial nature, and wonderful adventures, drew 
ail the young people to him. Poor Mara's heart 
ached when she thought of Ivor, and what a 
glad father Gerwyn would hâve been. 

" I cannot understand this," said Mrs. Glyn, 
handing a letter to her husband. " It must 
be a hoax." 

Mr. Glyn took the letter and read it. He 
laughed heartily. 

"Poor Harrie! They are taking you in. 
Singleton, the wonder of the musical world, at 
Arymor. This is one of the features of our 
âge, Gerwyn. Hoaxes, puffs, and advertise- 
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ments fill the papers, and fast ladies the world. 
But this is one of the written hoaxes/' 

** Wliat is it V asked Gerwyn. 

" A letter asking Hariie to become a sort of 
lady patroness of a concert to be given at 
Arymor, by the most celebrated composer and 
violinist of the âge, Signor Rovi Singleton. 
We heard him play when we were in London, 
a few months ago." 

" Oh, I shall never forget him !" said An- 
gharad enthusiastically. " Do you remember 
that Sonata at the Philharmonie when the 
Queen was there ? What was the name ?" 

" I think he caUed it ' The Sheepfold,' " said 
Mr. Glyn. " It was his own composition. 
There was in it the most exquisite transition 
from a major to a minor key I ever heard in 
my life. His opéra has just been performed, 
and is a great success. They say he is Ijke 
Beethoven personally, as well as in genius." 

" What is he like ? How old is he V asked 
Mara, who was listening eagerly. 

" I should say he was between twenty and 
thirty," said Mr. Glyn; "but we never 
managed to get seats very near him." 

" So old 1" said Mara sadly. " Where did 
he come from V 

VOL. ni. 19 
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" He is an Italian. People suppose he must 
hâve had an English father, and been bom 
and bred abroad." 

" The letter seems very straightforward/' 
said Gerwyn. *' The writer says he will call 
early this moming for an answer." 

" He is well up in hîs subject at any rate/' 
said Mr. Glyn. " He will play portions of his 
new opéra, and some of his pastoral sonatas. 
He will sing also. I did not know the Single- 
ton was a singer/' 

" It is strange !" said Angharad. *^ He says 
that in sustaining a short concert alone, he 
foUows the example of Halle and other artistes/' 

" Certainly the true Singleton would want 
no help/' said Mr. Glyn. 

" What are we to do ?" said Angharad. 
" He asks for our especial patronage. Patro- 
nize Signor Singleton ! The mère idea is an 
insuit." 

" I should undertake the whole thing/' said 
Gerwyn, " and expose the performer if he prove 
an impostor. I will punish him for you/' 

" Tar and feather him, TJncle Gerwyn, as 
they do at sea," interrupted Willie. 

" Or tattoo him, Uncle Gerwyn," said Miss 
Gwendolin. 
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" You horrible little tyrants V' cried Gerwyn. 
^' We will pack him off to the Cannibal Islands 
at once/' 

" Let him corne, and help him. Perhaps he 
wants bread," said Mara. 

Mr. Glyn smiled approvingly. Mara was 
thinking of Ivor, and that he might be now 
striving for his livelihood. 

"You had better write and say that if he 
be the real Singleton, we will collect an 
audience/' said Mr. Glyn. " We shall know 
him when we see him." 

" The letter is signed George Singleton. 
The composeras name is Rovi/' said Angharad, 

There was a ring at the door-bell, and soon 
afterwards a servant came to say that a gen- 
tleman wished to see Mr. and Mrs. Glyn. 

Mr. Glyn went at once to the library, where 
he found our friend George. 

The library was a very différent room from 
what it had been before Mr. Glyn's marriage. 
Snug and well-appointed, it was now the 
favourite family sitting-room. New books, 
periodicals and newspapers covered the tables. 
In one corner was Angharad's especial writing 
table, and Mr. Glyn's was not far from it. The 
toys that had somewhat painfully recalled his 

19—2 
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first wife and children, had long hung on their 
rusty nails, but a happy chance had removed 
them. Willie had eamestly petitioned for 
"his little brother's drum-sticks/' and after 
much debate, the half-broken toys had been 
transferred to his cupboard, where they were 
religiously kept in remembrance of " the little 
brother in heaven." 

When Mr. GUyn entered, George rose and 
bowed.' 

"You are not Signor Singleton, the vio- 
linist V Mr. Griyn said, rather abruptly, pre- 
pared for a firaud. 

" No, «ir, I am — ^his — ^half brother," said 
George, hesitating. 

" Are we to be really honoured by a visit 
from so celebrated a man ? It is hard of 
beUef/' 

" He is, nevertheless, coming to Arymor,'' 
said George, " and we should be glad of yonr 
patronage/' 

" Could you give me any credentials ?" 

" As many as you like, sir," said George, 
colouring at the implied doubt. 

Mr. Glyn understood the blush, and the 
manner. He believed in the frank, honest 
eyes that met his. 
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George took several letters from his pocket. 
They were addressed to Signor Rovi Singleton. 
Some bore foreign, some English post marks. 
The signatures were those of some of the most 
celebrated men of the day. Mr. Glyn recog- 
nised one or two of them.'' 

"May I ask what could induce Signor 
Singleton to corne to Arymor T he asked. 

" I may be allowed to tell you after the 
concert, sir, but not at présent. I don't think 
you will ever regret helping him in this little 
fancy. He would like to hâve ail Arymor to 
hear him, and will not charge high. 

" Strange !" said Mr. Glyn. " We would 
drive twenty miles to hear him, so you may 
dépend on our help." 

Greorge looked delighted. 

" We may hâve the Town Hall, sir T 

" Certainly. I will give you an order. I 
think Mrs. Glyn would like to see you. If 
you hâve no objection, I will call her.*' 

Mr. Glyn retumed to the dining-room. 

" It is the véritable Simon Pure, apparently. 
Would you like a little cross-questioning, 
Harrie T he said. 

*' Mara is* dying to see him," replied An- 
gharad. 
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" You had better ail corne. He doesn't look 
as if he would be easily abashed/' 

Poor Mara's feelings had been uncontrol- 
lable. Gerwyn was vaînly trying to calm her. 

" May we corne too, papa ?" said the children. 

" Certainly. One doesn't see even the bro- 
ther of so great a man every day/' said Mr. 
Glyn. 

" The brother !" sighed Mara as they ail 
went into the library. 

Angharad was there first. As George bowed 
low to her, she blushed at the glance of ad- 
miring surprise he gave her. He was asto- 
nished at the matronly élégance of the whilom 
Miss Herbert, whose bright face and scarlet 
cloak were the delight of his boyhood. He 
could scarcely tell whether she was prettiest 
in her little Red Riding Hood costume, or in 
the point lace cap she chose to wear now. 
But she was always pretty and piquante. 

" We will get everybody to corne, won't we, 
Mr. Glyn ?" she said. " Tell your brother 
that I would go fifty miles to hear him. His 
playing is divine. He requires no name but 
his own. The idea of patronage is absurd. 
He honours us. Gerwyn, Mara, you will go V 

"And I — and I, mamma," said the children. 
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^* My old friend, I déclare. How d'ye do, 
mate V said Gerwyn, advancing to shake 
hands with George. 

Mara did the same, casting on him a look 
of anxious enquiry. 

" You didn^t tell me you were musical/' said 
Gerwyn, "or we should hâve made you sing. 
We know yo\ir name now, at any rate. I 
wonder you were not proud of it.'* 

" I am proud of my brother," said George. 

*' But you — are English ?" said Mara. " How 
is your brother foreign V 

George could bave found it in bis beart to 
ease tbat agonized motber at once, but be re- 
strained bimself. 

" Diflferent motbers, madam," be said, and 
bis manner forbade furtber questions. 

Poor Mara s bopes sank, and sbe tumed 
to tbe window to bide ber tears. Gerwyn 
followed ber, took ber band, told ber tbey 
would find Ivor, and entreated ber to be bappy 
witbbim. 

" I am — I am — ^my dearest Gerwyn, but I 
cannot belp tbis,'' sbe wbispered. 

Tbey were standing togetber in a deep, 
oriel window, so tbey were unobserved by tbe 
rest, wbo were ail interested in George. Be- 
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fore them was a vast expansé of wood and sea, 
behind them the parents with theîr children. 

" They ail hâve their children but us l" she 
saîd. 

" We are together," said Gerwyn, reproach- 
fuUy. 

Mara pressed his hand, and looked at him 
with eyes so full of love that he repented his 
words. He remarked that the mention or 
recollection of Ivor brought a strangé, absent 
expression into Marais face — ^the expression it 
had when they feared her mind was affected. 
While Gerwyn and Mara stood apart, the 
others were engaged in active conversation. 
George's eyes sparkled with pleasure, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Glyn grew really interested. 

" I will get the bookseller to send pro- 
grammes to ail the principal families in the 
town and neighbourhood/^ said George. " My 
brother wishes the proceeds of the concert to 
be given to the poor of Arymor.^' 

" He is very good, Harrie ; you had better 
make this known.'' 

" Charming !" said Angharad, clapping her 
hands. "I said when I saw his face, that 
it was one of perfect benevolence/' then 
she added in an aside to her husband, 
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" Shall we ask them hère ? It would be de- 
lightful to hâve him as our own guest." 

" If you like, my love," said Mr. Glyn, to 
whom his wife's wishes were, in gênerai, laws. 

Mrs. Glyn gave the invitation. 

" I will tell my brcther," said George, 
radiant with pleasure. " I am sure he will 
be much obliged, but I scarcely think he will 
be able to remain, indeed, I am sure he wUl 
not.'' 

** Say we shall feel honoured by his pré- 
sence,'' said Mr. Glyn. 

The overwhelming civility with which he 
was treated, almost abashed George. He had 
nothing to say at last, but reiterated, " Thank 
you, sirs. Thank you, madams,'' and when 
thèse were exhausted, he took his leave. 

Gerwyn wished him a hearty good-bye, and 
^i3 soon as he was gone, took Mara out for a 
walk. Mrs. Glyn began to write, as she ex- 
pressed it, "to every one,'' and Mr. Glyn 
looked distressed at the number of invitations 
*' to dine, and sleep the night at Brynmawr." 
However, Harrie coaxed and pouted, and had 
it ail her own way. Had she been about to 
entertain royalty, she could not hâve been 
more ardent in her représentations. 
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Meanwhile George went in search of Emily. 
He watched Rock Cottage for some time in 
vain ; he saw no one but Betty True Blue. 
Had it not been for her, he would hâve gone 
boldly in. However, Emily appeared at last, 
dressed for a walk to the town. George fol- 
lowed her until she was out of sight of the 
cottage, and then accosted her. 

Emily shrieked out, " George, is it you ?" 
and George gave her a hearty salute, in spite 
of possible observers. 

Poor Emily had been sadly low and unhappy 
for a whole fortnight, but now ail sorrow fled 
away. 

He told her of the proposed concert, and 
said she must, of course, be présent. He had 
not long to stay at Arymor, so the meeting 
was a hurried one, but he found time to say 
that his cage was nearly ready for his sweet 
bird, and that he hoped soon to imprison her 
within it. They walked together up and 
down the beach for some time, and then 
George said he must leave her, as he had ail 
the arrangements for the concert to make, and 
was to quit Arymor in a few hours. 

He kissed her again, in the présence of a 
sailor, who knew her well, and who came 
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up to her as soon as George was gone, 
saying, 

" Tak' y ou care, my dear. Young strangers 
isn't trustworthy ; but I won't tell this time." 

Emily hurried home, saying to herself, 
" How I hâte secrets." 



n 



CHAPTEE IX. 

" No music, no soûl." 
" Di tutti le arti, Maestro è Amore." 

The evening of the concert is arrived, and the 
Town Hall is open for the réception of the 
audience. It is a good room, meekly lighted 
with candies in tin sconces, and arranged for 
the occasion as well as circumstances will 
permit. The Magistrates' Bench is converted 
into a temporary platform, on which are a 
piano and music-stand, and in front are rows 
of seats, extending to the extremity of the 
room. People crowd in, and George has 
enough to do to take tickets and money at 
the door. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glyn and their party are 
amongst the first to arrive, and take the seats 
reserved for them nearest the platform. They 
fiU up the front row. Herberts straggle in 
by twos and threes, and are conspicuous every- 
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where, Captain and Mrs. Herbert especially, 
who receive cordial greetings on ail sides. 
Gerwyn, Mara, and Emily take theîr places in 
the last row of reserved seats, or the third 
from the platform. 

The room is soon quite full. Glancing 
through it, we see ail our acquaintances. 
There are Mr. and Mrs. Roderick in the 
second-class seats, and Betty True Blue in the 
third. The only absentées are Mr. Vaughan, 
Edwin, and Mariana, who declined to corne. 

While George walks up and down the 
room, distributing programmes, Emily's heart 
beats pleasantly, for ail the ladies say he is 
very handsome, and quite foreign looking. 
Meanwhile the sound of a violin is heard in an 
adjoining room, timing. 

It is the first time that a full dress concert 
has ever taken place at Arymor. The atten- 
tion and admiration of the room is principally 
directed to the front seats, where Mrs. Glyn 
and her party reign in full dress. Opéra 
cloaks and well-appointed head-gear are no vel- 
ties to be well considered, and certainly they 
are weU considered. Humble imitators be- 
hind them quietly remove hats and bonnets, 
and display ribbons and omaments of varions 
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forma and fashions. No one so plainly dressed 
as Mara, in white, with smootlily braided hair 
— ^no one so remarkably dressed as Mrs. Her- 
bert, with high Wekh cap and pinners, aQ of 
costly lace. 

The attention of the audience is divided 
between the dress of the company, and the 
distant sounds of that expected instrument. 
Amongst ail the people "who make that cheer- 
fiil buzz of talk, Mara alone is silent. Gerwyn 
can gain no word from her, and he watches 
her face anxiously, as she strains her eyes to 
<;atch the first glimpse of the man she longs 
yet dreads to see. Were her thoughts not so 
abstracted, she would be gratified by the 
remarks that are made on her husband. He 
is declared the handsomest man in the room, 
and the most distinguished of Captain Her- 
bert's sons. 

Punctual to the moment, as the Hall clock 
points to eight, the musician appears, violin 
in hand. The applause is great, as he bows 
to the audience. Mrs. Glyn whispers trium- 
phantly, " It is really Singleton." 

While the applause dies away, he glances 
over the room, and his eyes rest, for a moment, 
on Gerwyn and Mara, meeting theirs, fixed 
m him. 
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*^ How beautiful he is !" whispered Emily. 

" Those eyes ! those eyes !" cried Mara, 
clasping her husband's hand. 

Does she know her son ? 

Scarcely, he is so changed. The Ivor of 
childhood is, and is not, the Ivor of manhood. 
He is of middle height, slight of figure, déli- 
cate of face ; his forehead broad, and rather 
low ; his eyes large and thoughtful ; the ex- 
pression of his mouth singularly sweet ; his 
gênerai appearance rather foreign than Eng- 
lish. Without his violin you might pass him 
by as an ordinary mortal — with it, you could 
not pass him by at ail. The instrument and 
he seem inséparable, and he treats it lovingly, 
caressing it with cheek and hand, as if he 
drew forth ail its marvellous music by the 
force of àfifection. As he plays, we understand 
what inspiration means, for the genius of Ivor 
is as much inspired by God as is the song of 
the lark. 

Oh, what music it was ! 

When the first chord of the violin was 
drawn, there was silence. The hand of the 
master was acknowledged. He began with 
the overture to his descriptive pastoral 
sonata. Every eye was fastened on him. 
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every heaxt beat with him. The first move- 
ment was an andante, called Lo spuntar del 
Sole, in which the listener could almost fancy 
he saw the sun slowly rising behind the 
mountains, and bursting in golden glory above 
them in the Allegro that foUowed, or II sole 
délia mattina. The next part was called Gli 
Zefiri. This was so light, graceful, and élé- 
gant, that the listeners could scarcely believe 
the instrument that produced it to be a violin. 
The very zéphyrs were breathed forth from ita 
strings, and when the last breath died away 
in a momentary pause, the applause was sa 
deafening, that the master looked up, as- 
tonished ; but he forgot to acknowledge the 
applause, in his désire to glide gradually from 
the dying zéphyrs into an Adagio, called Le 
Nuvoli. Hère clouds were supposed to cover 
the sun, and to introduce the last part, La 
Tempesta. 

Words cannot describe music, therefore it is 
impossible to depict how slowly and majesti- 
cally the clouds gathered, and out of them 
burst the music of thunder, lightning, and 
rain. But something akin to them was pro- 
duced from the four strings that crossed the 
wooden bow in the hand of Ivor. 
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When he finished, the applause was up- 
roarious. Tliis time he acknowledged it by a 
bow. People said that his bow, when he 
made one, was short and constrained. The 
truth was that he dîshked the harsh noise 
and the penaltîes of popularity. He silenced 
them by beginnîng to play again at once. In 
manners, as in genius, he was a child of nature, 
but of nature in her sweetest and sublimest 
moods. 

He seated himself at the piano, and run- 
ning over a prélude of exquisite modulations, 
began to sing. The song was in Italian, and 
selected from his new opéra. This, too, was a 
pastoral. He had a fine ténor voice and sang 
in perfect taste. But to the critic, the singing 
would hâve fallen before the playing, there- 
fore he never sang in public, whereas by many 
of his présent audience, the vocal was pre- 
ferred to the instrumental. This song was 
noisily called for again — but Ivor would sing 
nothing twice. Instead of repeating the 
strain, he took up his beloved Straduarius, 
and glancing dreamily and abstractedly on the 
crowd, began the next pièce in the programme. 
The word had gone forth that he was a great 
master, and therefore he might do as he liked. 
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The first part concluded with a masterpiece 
of Beethoven's, played as Beethoven might 
himself hâve played it. As Ivor drew the 
last note, he looked at Mara. Everybody 
noticed the quick glance, although no one 
knew on whom it rested. As he hurried off 
the platform, followed by bravas and encores, 
Mrs. Glyn's little girl whispered to her mother, 

'^ He seemed to be asking if we Hked it/' 
and so, perhaps, he was. 

But what did Mara think? She could 
neithcr think nor speak. She was in a strange 
dream from the beginning to the end of the con- 
cert. She scarcely knew whether he played 
well or ill — she scarcely heard the applause — 
she only felt a trembling hope, fitful as sum- 
mer lightning, in her soûl — she only heard 
her own heart beat. It was Ivor — ^it was not 
Ivor. The eyes were his, but he was too old 
by ten years at least. Sometimes a chord 
thrilled through her, and she seized Gerwyn's 
hand, and almost rose from her seat. He 
restrained her and said smiling, "I did not 
know vou were such an enthusiast, Mara." 
Then she tried to be calm, and gazed and 
gazed at the musician until her mind was in a 
maze of doubt. 
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In the second part, Ivor played two con- 
certed pièces, and sang two songs. One song 
was German, the other English. The English 
song was his own composition. It touched 
every heart, and pierced Mara's through and 
ihrough. The name of it was " Alone,'^ and 
music and words combined to describe the 
pains of loneliness and orphanhood in a foreign 
land. It was so simple and pathetic, that 
tears were in many eyes, and those of the 
singer were not dry. Mara repressed her 
sobs with difficulty. 

Even Ivor could not resist the call for an 
encore, it was so enthusiastic and hearty, and 
came so unmistakably from the hearts of the 
audience. But he did not repeat the same 
song. To the amazement of everyone, he 
began a Wekh air, and sang to it Welsh 
words. 

When Mara heard this, she rose — she 
whispered to Gerwyn, " It is he ! oh, God, it 
is he ! Corne out, or I shall faint.'' 

" Stay three minutes, darling, and it will 
be over," said Gerwyn, seeing many heads 
tum round. 

** Come — come. It is he." 

The bewildered Mara pushed her way be- 
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tween the seats, followed by Gerwyn and 
Emily. They reached the door with difficulty. 

" Some water — ^she is ill," said Gerwyn to a 
by-stander. 

" No, no, this way," said Mara, hurrying^ 
past him to the room into which she knevr 
Ivor must corne. 

They had not reached the door, before 
shoiits of applause proclaimed the concert over. 
Ivor had been conscious of what was passing 
in the room, and had hastily concluded the 
song he had begun. His bow and retreat 
were as rapid as the finale, and he left the au- 
dience in suspense, as to whether he would re- 
tum for the customary, " God save the Queen.'*^ 

Mara went into the ante-room, followed by 
Gerwyn, loudly expostulating, and by Emily, 
whose true heart told her that the mother 
had known her son. 

Ivor appeared almost immediately. Mara, 
pale as death, met him face to face. 

^^ You are ? you are T she gasped. 

" I am Ivor, your son. Hâve I done well, 
mother ?" 

Ivor said this, and threw his arms roimd 
her. But Mara could not say he had done 
well. She fainted in his arms. 
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Gerwyn, alarmed, and not understanding 
the words, pushed Ivor in his eagemess to 
support Mara. 

• " Mara, my love, what is the matter T he 
said. 

" It is joy. She knows me. I am Ivor, 
your son !" said Ivor. 

StiU Gerwyn conld not comprehend what 
Ivor meant. His thoughts were concentrated 
in Mara. 

Emily brought some water and a bottle of 
strong smeUing salts. Mara's eyes soon un- 
closed, and met Ivor s first, then her hus- 
band's. A wonderful smile lighted up her 
pale face. 

" Gerwjm, our son ! Ivor, your father,'' 
she murmured as soon as speech retumed. 

Gerwyn uttered a loud cry, and flung his 
strong arms round the mother and her child. 

Little did the crowd winding down the 
stairs, and praising the actor, know what 
was going on in the green-room ! Such scènes 
occur oftener in real life than we imagine, and 
are indescribable. 

It was long before words came to relieve the 
overflowing hearts of parents and son. Ger- 
wyn and Ivor supported Mara between them, 
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and she glanced, bewildered, from one to the 
other. AU seemed a strange dream to each, 
especially to Gerwyn. In place of the boy he 
had been striving to picture to himself, a man 
was by Lis side, who declared himself his son. 
He looked from him to Mara as if questionirig 
the fact. 

Mara, recovering sxiflSciently to stand un- 
aided, said — 

" It is true. God is gracions, he has given 
us back our son." 

Then she threw her arms round Ivor, and 
burst into tears. Big tears were rolling down 
Ivor's cheeks, and sweUînfif, like lar^e rain- 
droi« in U. aye. 

" Mother ! mother ! oh that you should be, 
indeed, my mother 1'' he said, kissing her lips 
and cheek. 

" Your father !" said Mara, rousing herself, 
again unclasping her arms and standing aJone. 

Ivor gazed a moment into his father's face, 
and then, like a child, put his arm round him, 
and said, '' My father." 

Gerwyn embraced him in unutterable emo- 
tion, and Mara uplifted her eyes and hands to 
heaven, and thanked God. 

George and Emily stood apart, shedding 
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tears of joy, during tliis affectîng scène. 
When calm was, in a manner, restored, Ivor 
perceived them. 

" Father, mother, you must receive another 
son/' he said. " George — Gipsy George, 
mother — has done ail for me. He is my more 
than brother." 

George came forward, and hastily acknow- 
ledged himself, but in the confusion of the 
moment, neither Gerwyn nor Mara ftilly im- 
derstood who he was. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, they welcomed him as warmly as Ivor 
could désire. 

They were interrupted by the entrance of 
Mr. and Mrs. Glyn. They had waited, "with 
their party, imtil the room was empty, in the 
expectation of the retum of Ivor or George, 
to say whether they "would go with them to 
Brynmawr. Growing impatient at their non- 
appearance, they went to the ante-room. 
They soon perceived that something extraor- 
dinary had occurred. Tears were in ail eyes 
— excitement in every face. They were 
about to withdraw, when Gerwyn hurried to 
his sister, saying in a broken voice — 

" Harrie — dear Harrie — ^the musician is our 
long lost son.'' 
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" It is Ivor ! Anghaxad, I knew it by my 
heaxt," said Mara, who "was clinging to Ivor, 
her face white as her white muslin gown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glyn advanced towards them. 

"I am Ivor, the Foiindling, and tliis is 
Gipsy George/' said Ivor with a simplicity 
that went to their hearts. 

" My nephew V said Angharad. " Mara's 
son! You— Signor Singleton r 

" I — ^no longer Singleton, but Ivor Gerwyn 
Herbert. Hâve I done well to-night ? Shall 
I disgrâce their name ?" 

"You hâve, indeed, done weU," said Mr. 
Glyn, holding out his hand. " May my chil- 
dren do honour to their father s name, as you 
hâve done to yours." 

A glad Hght shone in Ivor's wonderful eyes, 
as he grasped Mr. Glyn's hand. 

Angharad pressed forward to welcome him. 
• " My — nephew !" she said. " Can it be ? 
Gerwyn, Mara, I wish you joy. I am so glad, 
but I cannot believe it." 

" Let us go home," said Mara, who could 
bear no more. 

" The carriage is at the door — take her to 
it,*' said Mr. Glyn to Gerwyn. "We wiU 
wait" 
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" You saved my life, and gave me the con- 
certina, and Mr. Traheme gave me my Stra- 
duarius !" said Ivor to Mr. Glyn. " I owe you 
ail much. I love you ail. Mother, I was sorry 
to run away. But this is a glad retum. I 
should not hâve left you, had I known you 
were my mother." 

" Enough ! enough !" said Gerwyn, hastily, 
seeîng Mara was again giving way. "We 
shall ail meet again soon." 

He hurried Mara downstairs. Ivor and 
George delayed a moment, the one fco say 
good-bye to Angharad, the other to put a 
purse into Mr. Glyn's hands. 

" The proceeds of the concert, sir, to be 
given to the poor," said George. 

" Ivor must distribute them," said Mr. 
Glyn, refusing the money. 

He then went with Ivor and George to the 
carnage, while Angharad, flurried and excited, 
retumed to her expectant friends. 

Mr. Glyn saw Gerwjm, J^ara, Ivor, and 
Emily into the carriage, and mounted George 
by the coachman. He stood to watch them 
tum the corner of the street, meditating on 
the course of events, and the strange tricks 
played by the tide of time. 
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The party in the carnage found Rock Cot- 
tage full of anxious friends. Mara's disap- 
pearance from the concert room, excited the 
fears of ail the Herberts, and as soon as the 
concert was over, a deputation went to the 
Cottage. There were the Captaîn and his 
wîfe, Doctor and Mrs. Llewellen, Tudor, and 
some of the elder boys and girls. 

It was now their tum to be astonished. 
After Gerwyn's retum, however, they seemed 
prepared for anything. 

" I said he would corne back. I told you 
so," said Mrs. Herbert, after kissingher grand- 
son. " And Mara looks frightened to death. 
Such a genius too ! Welsh to the very mar- 
row. We hâve it in us. Music and patriotism. 
God bless you, boy, and make you as good as 
you are clever." 

Ivor looked at his grandmother as if he were 
half ajfraid of her. He could not endure a 
harsh voice. But recovering his gentle self- 
possession, he s^d : — 

" I hope you will ail love me, and that I 
shall retum your kindness to me when I was 
a Workhouse child." 

" I am sure you will, Ivor hachj" said Cap- 
tain Herbert. " I see it in your face." 
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" It is haxd work to stand to be looked at 
by 80 many, my son," said Gerwyn, proudly, 
emphasizing the happy word. 

"I am used to that, father/' said Ivor. 
" But hère, I want their love." 

AU pressed round tHs young man of rare 
simplicity, to assure him of welcome. He had 
gaîned, by a look and word, the hearts of ail 
those relations, young and old, and Mara was, 
indeed, a happy mother. 

"We had better leave them together, to-^ 
night," whispered the Doctor to his father. 

" To be sure, to be sure. Grandma, it is^ 
late, we must go." 

"You hâve not spoken to George," said 
Ivor. "He and my Straduarius hâve been 
ail in ail to me, since I left my — mother." 

His eyes met Mara's. She cast a radiant 
glance around. Many hands pressed hers, to 
tell her how everyone rejoiced with her. But 
Ivor would not be satisfied until George was 
duly noticed. They ail shook hands with him^. 
and the confiision and hubbub of talk were 
great. 

At last they went away, and calm succeeded. 
One more surprise, and the excitement sub- 
sided. Emily's secret was told, and George 
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acknowledged as her accepted lover. So, 
after a while, they sat down together in the 
little drawing-room, the parents and son, 
George and Emily. One glance at the happy 
party before we dose our chapter. 

Ivor is seated on the sofa between hîs father 
and mother. He tums his deep, glorious eyes 
from one to the other, smiling his strange, 
sweet smile. They gaze on him as if en- 
chanted. Mara's eyes are never turned from 
his face ; her hand grasps his. Gerwyn con- 
siders him as something mythical, that he can 
neither realize nor understand — and yet his 
own, to belong to him to ail eternity. Won- 
derfiil feelings spring up in his heart as he 
looks at his wife and child. 

Ivor speaks, they listen. He talks to them 
enthusiasticaUy of music, Germany, Italy, 
Gipsy George, and the strange, dreamy life he 
has led. They never tire, but listen and 
wonder on into the early moming hours. 
George and Emily listen too, as they sit in the 
bow window, hand in hand, and think of their 
happy future. 

Beneath the lamp on the table, lies Ivor s 
violiQ, and a bouquet of flowers that his cousin, 
Angharad's httle daughter, had thrown on the 
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platform as he made his last bow. The lamp-^ 
light pales beneath the gaze of the full-orbed 
moon. She smiles upon them, and lights up 
their eamest faces. The sea whispers strange 
idylls to the pebbly shore as it slowly ripples 
up, and musically recèdes beneath the window. 
Nothing without or within disturbs the har- 
mony of that sweet August night. 



CHAPTER X. 

" Sola clemenza a Dio c'agguaglia." 

'* Amour fait beaucoup, mais argent fait tout." 

" Weil is that weil does." 

When Ivor went to his room, and thought 
over the events of the day, his imagination 
was greatly roused. His tempérament was 
mercurial, inherited from father and mother, 
and ever worked upon by his genius. He 
could not rest. He opened the window, and 
looked out upon the night. And such a night ! 
The sea seemed singing itself to sleep beneath 
the moon and stars, and no sound was heard 
but its rippling lullaby. The only moving 
object in the path of the moon, was a boat, 
that gently rose and sank at its anchor, as if 
cradled on the waves. 

Ivor tried in vain to drink in the calm of 
nature. Visions of his yoimg life, of his 
parents and their sorrows, of George and 
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Emily, of his future career, dizzied his brain. 
He had often felt thus before, and knew that 
music was his only cure. He took his violin 
to the open window, and drew a few chords 
from it, so soft and low, that even he could 
scarce hear them. 

" Mother ! father !" he murmured, and, as 
if echoing the words, plaintive notes breathed 
from the strings. "A moonlight sonata to 
them," he added, dreamily — and sounds as 
dreamy foUowed the words. 

In a few moments music was heard, clear and 
low as the song of the waves rippling beneath 
the window. Inspiration had fallen upon the 
musician, and he could but play. 

And beautiful was the music — beautiful 
was the face of the youth who stood gazing at 
the moon, as if drawing melody from her light. 
Soft as her rays, was the light of his glorious 
eyes, clear as the cloudless heaven his broad 
forehead. 

By degrees his excited mind grew calm, and 
his nervous fever was tempered by the relief 
of utterance. 

While he was thus playing lo the moon and 
sea, his father was listening. He had not 
been able to sleep, and hearing, as he thought, 
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musîcy he rose, and gently opened the wîn- 
dow. Ivor's soft notes came to him, and 
soothed his excited mind as they had done 
his son*s. Mara slept like a child ; happiness 
calmed her, for her face was tranqnil as an in- 
fant's. Gerwyn reclosed the window, and 
crept to Ivor's door. In a few moments he 
stood beside him. 

Ivor started. 

" It is I — ^your father. Play on." 

But Ivor could not play on. He looked 
into his father's toil-wom face, and only said, 

" Father 1 mother !" 

He laid his hand on Gerwyn's shonlder, who 
put his arm caressingly roxmd his neck. The 
moonlight streamed down upon them, and pa- 
temal and filial love grew up, like the huge 
tree in the fairy taie, in one night. 

There was a brief silence, while they stood 
together thus, looking eut upon the night. 
At last Gerwyn spoke in a deep, broken voice, 

" My son, I hâve been no father to y ou, 
hitherto — no husband to your mother. God 
helping me, I will be both, in future. The 
one, I believe the only, deceitful action of my 
life, has caused you both much misery. Can 
you forgive me ?" 
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" Oh, father ! do not ssk me for forgive- 
ness ; ask me for love and duty, and I will 
give y ou both." 

" Thank you, my dear boy ; I know you will. 
We must be tender of your mother, who bas 
suffered so much for us." 

" She bas aU my heart, fatber. I loved her 
almost as well as I do now, before I knew she 
was my mother. I believe nature spoke in 



me.'' 



*' I only wish to make you botb happy/' 
said Gerwyn. 

" I am quite happy, father. It seems a 
dream to me to bave any one besides George 
to love and care for me with this natural 
affection that demands neither éducation nor 
fostering. I want nothing in this world but 
you, my mother, George, andmy Straduarius." 

Ivor took up bis beloved violin, and pressed 
ît affectionately. 

"Yes," be continued, "I want Mr. 
Vaughan, and ail my friends — but you, in par- 
ticular.'' 

Gerwyn looked into bis son's face, and saw, 
indeed, that be was happy. 

" We bave led lonely lives, Ivor,'' be said. 

" Not I, but you," said Ivor, touching the 
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violîn. ** I hâve had this. You, father, hâve 
îndeed, been alone. But we will make you 
happy now." 

" I only thought of your mother," said Ger- 
wyn ; " she was always présent/^ 

"And I, father, never saw a black-eyed, 
stately Italian, but I thought of her. I never 
won famé but I felt how happy my success 
would make her. You and I hâve wandered 
far from her, but we return, lîke the swal- 
lows, when they ^ heimwàrts Jliehen/ with joy 
on oiu* wings." 

" To make most of the summer of life y et 
left,'' said Gerwyn, rather sadly. " It seems 
strange that a rough sailor, almost a savage, 
should hâve such a son/' 

" Oh, father ! the s tories my mother used 
to tell me of you, made me thînk you a hero ! 
and you are one still to me/' 

*' Then you knew me ? you thought of me ?" 
cried Gerwyn, joy overspreading his face. 

" I did. Whenever we were alone, my 
mother always spoke of you. I felt her words 
were sacred, and treasured them, as I did 
some sounds in music. They are still in my 
heart." 

The moonlight showed a large tear in Ger- 
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wyn's eye. He brushed it away, but Ivor 
had seen it. 

" You make a woman of me, my son. This 
must not be. Good-nîght — good-night/' 

Gerwyn left the room abruptly, and Ivor 
remained some time at the window, thinking 
of him. 

When he went to bed, he could not sleep. He 
was up again soon after the dawn. He dressed, 
and qnietly went down stairs. He met Betty 
True Blue in the passage ; she, like the others, 
had come the préviens evening, to see what 
was the matter with Mara, and had stayed 
the night. She had, therefore, seen Ivor be- 
fore. He welcomed her warmly, and told her 
to tell his mother that he was gone to Tyr- 
mynydd. 

" Stop you a bit," said Betty, and ran off as 
fast as her old legs would carry her. She re- 
tumed, bringing with her a cup of milk, and 
a large slice of bread and butter. " Eat you 
this, Ivor hach. We don't be in the Union, 
now ; drmk you, it'll be doing you good. On 
my deet, you are as 'bedient as you was euse. 
Tell you me what you was put in the fiddle to 
mak such music. Was the bird alive ? How 
did you put him in T 
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Ivor had his violin-case under his arm. He 
took out the instrument, laughîng heartily. 

" There's nothing in it, Betty. Look at it. 
Do you think they wonld like to hear me 
play at the Workhouse T 

" To be sure !" said Betty, examining and 
shaking the fiddle. " Well, you are dever ! 
And there's grand you'll be! nephew Glyn 
Brynmawr. Arymor Palace 'ont be holding 
Roderick, seure ! But you did put birds, or 
flûtes, in the fiddle, last night, Ivor hcuik ?" 

" You are as suspicions as ever, Betty. The 
birds and flûtes were in thèse strings," said 
Ivor, replacing his fiddle. 

" You don't be going to play on the road ?" 
asked Betty. 

*^ Not unless I stop at the Union,'' laughed 
Ivor, as he walked away. 

He went straight up the hill, behind the 
house, which, with many turnings and wind^ 
ings, led to Shanno s cottage. When he 
reached the top of the little mountain, he 
paused. He looked down at Arymor, and 
around upon the hills, gilded by the moming 
Sun. Mists rose from the vale, but the height 
was clear, and the air pure and bracing. He 
thought of the morning when he parted from 
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Shanno, and tried to imagine the tîme when 
his mother had lain him down, in heart-bro- 
ken desperation, near the spot where he was 
standing. 

When he reached Shanno's cottage, most of 
the family had gone to their daily work. She 
and one daughter only, were at home, when 
he entered. Seeing a gentleman, they made 
him a curtsy. 

" Don't y ou know me, Shanno T said 
Ivor. 

" Ivor 6acA, is it you T screamed Shanno, 
letting fall what she held in her hand, and 
running towards him. She had known the 
voice, but when she stood before Ivor, she 
paused, and curtsied again. I am beg your 
pardon, sir — I wa3 think it is Ivor." 

"And so it is, Shanno," said Ivor, shaking 
the good woman's hand with ail his heart. 
" Where are the rest of you T 

" Ail at service, 'scept Mally^àc^. She at 
home for a bit. Come you, Mally." 

Mally came forwards. She was a buxom, 
rosy-cheeked, short-petticoated mountaineer. 

*' Is this little Mally, my foster-sister T said 
Ivor, shaking hands with her too. 

"As seure as you are little Ivor," said 
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Shanno, laughing. " I am so glad as if you was 
give me five pound V 

" You shall hâve that, too/' said Ivor, slip- 
ping the identical sum into lier hand, in the 
shape of a Bank of England note. " I eamed 
it on purpose for you ; no, Straduarius eamed 
it." 

'* Who ? Why you not change one bit ! 
I can't take this/' said Shanno. * * Where do 
you corne from ? where hâve you been ? Tak 
you back your money.** 

" l'il corne again, Shanno/' cried Ivor, hur- 
rying away, and leaving Shanno transfixed 
with surprise. 

Ivor walked rapidly across the heath. As 
the healthful breezes blew around him, he 
burst into a verse of a German song. In 
EngliBh it iBight run thus :- 

'< Oh, mountain air ! oh, mountain air ! 
Whence is thy power to banish care ? 

Thy gift of heaJing ? 
My heart is leaping from her seat, 
With quickened life my puises beat, 

like joy-bells pealing." 

Singing as he went, he reached the old hol- 
low, where he used to sit and watch the sheep. 
Nature was unchanged — there were the golden 
and purple hills — the yellow gorse — ^the dis- 
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tant sea — but the new shepherd fed his flock 
elsewhere. 

Ivor took the old flûte from his pocket, and 
blew the old recal. The hîUs repeated the 
strain, but no sheep answered. Ivor's coun- 
tenance fell. 

" Where are they ? They would not know 
me now." 

" I know you — I know you, Ivor/^ said an 
agitated voice, and Mr. Vaughan was at his 
side. 

Whatever the weather, he had never failed 
to visit that spot every moming since Ivor 
left it 

He grasped his grandson's hand, and trem- 
bling much, said, « Now I may départ in 
peace. The Lord's name be praised/' 

'^ Oh, sir! I am so glad to see you,'* said Ivor. 

" I could not hâve flogged you, Ivor ; why 
did you run away T 

" I scarcely know, sir ; but I was very fond 
of you. Vick would corne with me, sir — she 
had a happy life ; she died in Italy, and I 
buried her xmder a myrtle tree, and put a 
stone to mark her grave. I am glad she died 
there — ^it would hâve made her sad to find 
the sheep departed.*' 
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"Call me flrandfather, Ivor," said Mr. 
Vaughan, puttSTh- axm within his grand- 
son's. " Corne home, witli me, to breakfast/' 

They walked slowly towards the house, Mr. 
Vaughan listening to Ivor's history. 

When they went into the dining-room, they 
found Mariana and breakfast awaiting Mr. 
Vaughan. 

"Another surprise and another mercy^ 
Nanno ! This is Ivor,'' said Mr. Vaughan. 

Truly it was another surprise — another 
welcome— another grasping ofhands— another 
thanksgiving for the gentle Mariana. 

Ivor loved the peace of the Mountain House, 
the sounds of the hills and fields. He had 
been happy there as a shepherd boy — he was 
happy as grandson of the Master. His sweet 
smile fell on Mr. Vaughan as a sunbeam, and 
the old man could not take his eyes from his 
face. If he had ever loved any human being 
warmly, it was Ivor. 

Mr. Vaughan took Ivor to see Edwin Mon-is, 
not yet strong enough to be up for breakfast, 
though gaioing strength daily. Mariana had 
akeady told him the joyful news. 

After breakfast, Gerwyn and Mara arrived. 
They were so radiant with happiness, that Mr. 
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Vaughan looked on them in fear, lest the 
world should hold them again too tîghtly. 
They came laden with a pétition from ail the 
Herberts, that Mr. Vaughan would invite 
them to meet Ivor at the Mountain House 
that evening. Mr. Vaughan hesitatéd, but 
Ivor joined in the request, and he yielded at 
once. 

Great confusion ensued. Mariana and Mara 
went to alarm the household with the prospect 
of a feast, and Gerwyn to organize plans and 
invite guests. Mr. Vaughan looked, and was, 
uncomfortable, and Ivor out of place in the 
bustle of préparation. 

" Will you corne to the Workhouse with me, 
sir ? we are of no use hère,'' said Ivor to his 
grandfather. 

"As you will," was the reply, and they 
walked, arm-in-arm, to the Union. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roderick received them. Ivor 
shook hands with them, and said he hoped 
they had not forgotten the Foundling. 

" None of us could forget you, sir,'' said Mr. 
Roderick ; " but we little expected to see you 
retum to us such a grand gentleman." 

" Gipsy George is much grander than I," 
said Ivor. 
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" He was a bold boy. I didn't expect him 
to tum out 80 well/' said Mr. Roderick. 

"Betty True Blue said she thought the 
— ^the poor people would like to hear me play/' 
said Ivor. " Will you allow me to see them, 
Mr. Roderick ?" 

" Nothing contrary to rule T said Mr. 
Vaughan nervously. 

" By no means, sir ; glad to do anything for 
the gentleman who favoured us with such 
music last night : I remember tbe concertina,*' 
said Mr. Roderick. 

" And how Ivor walked at the sound of it/' 
said Mrs. Roderick, forgetting the Mr. in her 
réminiscence of his first step. 

" That is beyond my memory, Mrs. Rode- 
rick/' said Ivor pleasantly, " but I remember 
that you were ail very good to me." 

Ivor seemed to hâve forgotten the threat- 
ened flogging, and Mr. Roderick's self-posses- 
sion retumed. 

" What would you like me to do, Master 
Ivor ?" he said, somewhat familiarly. 

" To let them come into the great hall, and 
I will play to them. They used to like to 
hear me when I was a boy." 

" Just as they are — ^to please my grandson,*' 
said Mr. Vaughan in his stiffest manner. 
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And 80 the paupers, young and old, were 
marshalled into the cold dinîng-hall in whîch 
Edwin had preached years ago. Ivor entered 
it with a shudder, recalling the paupers of the 
south, as they lay basking in the sunshine. 
There were not many of his old friends left, 
but he spoke afifectionately to the few who 
remained, and told them that he was Ivor, the 
Foundling. The Duchess knew ail about him, 
and addressed him as the Prince of Wales. 
Several superannuated sailors remembered 
him. Délia secretly hoped he had forgotten 
the sly pinches she had given him— but he 
had not forgotten them, and took no notice of 
her. 

Ivor stood up in the midst of them and 
began to play. The airs he gave them were 
mostly cheerful — Welsh, Scotch, English, Ger- 
man, Italian, ail in tum. The old people 
rubbed theîr hands and applauded, the young 
began to dance, the babies to crow. No one 
was more charmed than Mr. Vaughan. He 
even forgot his disapproval of profane music, 
in his admiration of the musician and pride 
in his grandson. He said, afterwards, that 
m,^ wa. an innocent amusement, even when 
made to subserve to camal pleasure. 
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Ivor had never played so much to hîs own 
satisfaction before, and his enthusiasm grew 
with the delight of his auditors. He felt 
happy in making those cheerless people forget 
their poverty awhile, even though they must 
remember it again so soon. 

When he ceased, the children pressed 
round him to examine his fiddle. He let them 
try their skill in drawing the bow — ^he pro- 
duced the sounds they wished to hear. The 
elders uplifted their hands, and exclaimed — 

" Can this be Ivor, the Foundling ! What 
is he putting in his fiddle T 

Ivor assured them, as he had done Betty, 
that there was nothing in it, and showed them 
how he drew forth the bird-like notes. The 
Duchess surveyed him approvingly, and said, 

" Yonr Eoyal Highness is a great man. Her 
Majesty must be proud of y ou. God save the 
Queen and Prince of Wales." 

After this Délia advanced with a curtsy, 
and said in a whisper— 

" Sir, I hope you don't bear malice for the 
old times. You do play beautiful !" 

Ivor was as proud of this conquest as if he 
had taken a city. 

" I bear no malice. Délia," he replied gently. 
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" but in future be kind to the poor orphan 
children/' 

Ivor could never frame his lips to call them 
paupers. He laid down bis fiddle, and asked 
Mr. Vaughan to talk to Mr. and Mrs. Rode- 
rick. Mr. Vaughan obeyed mechanically. He 
was quite a cbild in Ivor's bands. Then Ivor 
went amongst bis audience to sbake bands 
witb tbem. He bad bis pockets fuU of silver, 
and in every rougb, dirty, or trembling band, 
be left a shilling or balf-a-crown. Tears and 
blessings succeeded tbe gift. Tben be sat 
down on a form, gatbered tbe cbildren round 
and gave tbem sixpence eacb. 

Mr. Vaugban and tbe Rodericks stood 
watching the group. 

" He is not a bit altered," said Mrs. Rode- 
rick. "He was always as generous as could 
be." 

Ivor left tbe deligbted cbildren, to approacb 
Mr. and Mrs. Roderick. He took out of bis 
inexbaustible pockets a pocket-book and purse, 
wbicb be presented to tbem. Tbey were very 
bandsome. 

" If you will accept tbese, I sball be mucb 
obHged," be said. " I bougbt tbem for you 
in Italy. I was not unbappy bere, and I wisb 
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you to think of me sometimes, and to remem- 
ber that the poor hâve hearts as easily wounded 
as the rich. I don't think you would willingly 
wound them ; but this is a cold, irritating' 
place for govemors and governed. May I see 
the sick T 

Ivor made his little speeches so simply, that 
it was impossible to be offended with him. 
Nevertheless, Master and Mistress coloured as 
they took the élégant gifts. Examining his, 
the Master said, "He is just like a child 
stiU," and the Mistress, " I will keep it as 
long as I live/' 

Both thanked him warmly. 

Ivor became suddenly aware that the 
school-mistress was présent. A child used. 
the familiar word, "Govemess/* He had 
associated the children with his mother, and 
had forgotten her successor. She was a 
pleasing-looking young woman, and kind to 
the children. 

Ivor drew a ring from his finger, that had 
been given to him by one of the thousands 
who worshipped genius, and, turning to her 
with his gracions smile, said, 

" Will you wear this for my mother's sake ? 
She was hère before you. Put it on your 
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finger, if you please, and when you look at it, 
remember that the donor was a poor foundling^ 
and be kind to the children, as my mother 
was/' 

Ivor's manner fulfiUed, in its grave gentle- 
ness, the promise he had given as a quaint, 
wondering child. 

" Gipsy George means to give you a feast 
on his wedding day," he said, as he folio wed 
the matron to the sick wards, foUowed by his 
grandfather. 

Hère he again made angelic music for sach 
as cared to listen, and again distributed half- 
crowns to the sick. Hère he found Nanny 
Crow's Beak reduced to the condition of the 
poor soûls whose wine she used to drink. She 
was ill in bed. 

" Corne you, Mr. Ivor, hach. I did always 
be doting on you," she said. " Im very poor 
and bad now." 

"Yes, Nanny/' said Ivor, giving her the 
coveted half-crown. " l'm very sorry for you. 
I think Betty is stronger than you." 

This unintentional rebuke reached Nanny's 
obtuse mind. 

" She do hâve more friends, sir," was her 
remark. 
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Ivor looked on ail with a saddened heart, 
but was comforted when one old man said, 

" Thank'ee, sir. This'll buy me backey for 
many a day ; and for the rest, l'm better hère 
than I am at home." 

Ivor gave him an additional shilling. 

Seeing Délia as he went into the passage, 
Ivor gave her also a half-crown, and wound 
up his generosity by slipping five shillings 
into the hands of the old porter in the hall. 

*' Now, my Straduarius, we must make 
some more," he said, apostrophizing his fiddle- 
case. 

As George said, he was not fit to Hve in this 
world. He had spenfc ail he had. 

" Grandfather, why are the poor put into 
those whited sepulchres ? George says he will 
never darken its doors again — and truly it 
makes me sad." 

This question was put to Mr. Vaughan 
when leaning on his grandson's arm, as they 
walked up the hill. Mr. Vaughan had no 
ready reply. What he had just witnessed 
suppressed the usual outpouring'on idleness 
and pauperism. Ail he found to say was, 

" It is a vexed question. Perchance the 
Lord may make it clear." 



CHAPTER XI. 

" Al fin si canta la gloria." 
" The hand that gives gathers." 

When Mr. Vaughan and Ivor reached Tyr- 
mynydd, they found that Gerwyn had sounded 
the pibroch to such purpose, that ail the clan 
was expected. They took refuge with Edwin, 
but were soon disturbed by the sound of 
wheels. 

Ivor went to the door quite naturally, to 
welcome his grand-parents. They arrived in 
state, in a wagonette, accompanied by Tudor, 
and as many daughters-in-law, and grand- 
children as the carnage would hold. The 
Doctor and a troop of boys came on foot, and 
Ivor was surrounded by relations, ail eager to 
see and welcome him. Gerwyn, Mara, and 
Mariana joined them, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Glyn, their chUdren, and Mr. Traheme 
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drove \ip. This was the triumph of Ger- 
wyn and Angharad's powers of persuasion, 
for Mr. Glyn disliked Mr. Vaughan, and had 
never visited him, and Mr. Traheme always 
looked upon him with proper clérical and 
political hâte. 

" Proud of you, grand-nephew ! proud of 
you !" said Mr. Traherne, as he got out of the 
carriage. " Where is Gerwyn Ivor ? Ivor 
Gerwyn? The Foundling to whom I gave 
my Straduarius ?" 

" Hère, sir," said Ivor, pressing forwards. 
"And the Straduarius has made my fortune." 

" Not so, not so ! Your genius has done 
that. I heard you play last night. I am a 
proud, vain old man, for I hâve one nephew a 
hero, and another a genius. Good-day, Mr. 
Vaughan. The hero and genius are nearer to 
you than to me, but I baptized 'em both." 

Mr. Vaughan was standing in the door- 
way. Ivor hastened to his side. 

" Be kind to Mr. Traheme, grandfather. 
He gave me my Straduarius." 

" Obliged for the honour of this visit," 
began Mr. Vaughan, stiffly. He had certainly 
not expected it. 

" Glad to be hère again, old friend," said 
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Captain Herbert, half shakîng Mr. Vaughan's 
hand off. 

" Wish you joy of our grandson," said hîs 
wife. 

" Church has corne up to chapel, you see, 
sir/' whispered Dr. Herbert. " We shall ail 
be one by and by." 

" The sooner tbe better. Where is Morris T 
said Tudor. 

" Genius has its own way in spite of you 
and me, Mr. Vaughan," said Mr. Glyn. 

" I am afraid we shall be too many for 
you, sir," said Angharad, "but the children 
would corne." 

Mr. Vaughan stood in the doorway, and ail 
the guests outside. The white-headed, old 
man was now leaning on his grandson's arm. 
He trembled visibly, and scarcely knew how 
to bid welcome to so anomalous an assembly. 
The Smart, merry group of men, women and 
children, pressed round him, ail insisting on 
shaking hands. Ivor, large-eyed, long-locked, 
and poetic-looking, contrasted strangely with 
his grandfather. Mariana, shy and simply 
dressed, contrasted also, strangely, with the 
others. Gerwyn and Maxa, handsome, taU and 
happy, were remarkable anywhere. Edwin 

22—2 
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Morris leaned against a doorway in the pas- 
sage, keenly observant. George and Emily 
stood together on the outskirts. 

Mr. Glyn made hîs way to Edwin. He 
had not seen him before since his retum from 
Africa. 

Mr. Traheme foUowed Mr. Glyn, saying^ 
in the hearing of Mr. Vaughan, 

" Glad to see yoa, Mr. Morris. Glad ta 
welcome you home. My nephew Gerwyn 
says — ^you did say so, didn't you nephew ? 
where is he gone ? What was I saying ? 
Ah ! yes. Glad to reçoive you into the true 
Church, Mr. Morris. Gerwyn — or — I think 
it was Mr. Vaughan, says you are coming^ 
over to us. Wasn't it you, Mr. Vaughan ?" 

" It certainly was not, air" said Mr» 
Vaughan, recovering his self-possession. 

It had been Gerwyn, who had told Tudor 
that Edwin intended, if hé recovered, to take 
orders in the Church of England. Tudor 
had heedlessly named it to his uncle, in the 
joy he felt at the good news. 

Gerwyn diverted Mr. Vaughan's mind from 
this topic, by asking the party to foUow 
him. He led the way, through a side gâte, 
across a field, to a large bam. Hère the 
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joint exertîons of the households of Plâs and 
Tyrmynydd had prepared a feast, bountiful 
enough for two clans Herbert. 

The delight of the young people was un- 
bounded. Ivor found himself surrounded by 
cousins, ail anxious for the honour of sitting 
by him. He fixed his eyes on his old friend 
Edith, now a pretty, fair-haired girl of seven- 
teen, and asked her, very simply, to corne and 
fiitnexthim. His grandfather summoned him 
to his side, and she foUowed. 

Gerwyn brought Edwin to the bam, and 
Beated him near Mariana, at the head of one 
of the tables. The tables were arranged 
cross-wise, so that they faced Mr. Vaughan 
and Ivor. Gerwyn and Mara took the top 
and bottom of the other table, and the guests 
seated themselves as chance or inclination 
dictated. Ail was friendship and hilarity, 
and Mr. Vaughan could scarcely believe in 
hi.^ or his'oo„p<.y. 

Healths were drunk, and jests flew about. 
The Captain and Mr. Traheme were very 
facetious, and Gerwyn seemed to hâve re- 
covered the spirits and elasticity of his youth. 
He, Mara, and Ivor, looked at one another, 
and silently put their glaces to their lips, 
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when Mr. Glyn made a short speech, touchîng 
the wanderer's retum. 

Edith reminded Mr. Traheme that he had 
promised Ivor a guînea when he could play 
God save the Queen, and the old gentleman 
said he shonld hâve it, as soon as he had 
heard that National Anthem. 

When the supper was finished, Gerwyn 
marshalled the guests back to the house, and 
then retnmed with Ivor to the bam. They 
marshalled in the labom-ers and their families» 
the servants, and such of the neighbouring 
poor as were at hand. If the first party had 
been noisy, the second was noisier. Gerwyn 
and Ivor won ail hearts by their kindliness 
and sympathy. They had been poor, they 
imderstood the poor. 

Before the feast was over, Mara managed 
to join them. She left her friends wandering 
in and out of the honse as they liked, and 
apparently enjoying themselves ; but she 
was not happy away from her husband and 
child. 

When the feast was over, Ivor went to a 
corner of the bam, and drew forth a bag of 
money that he had previously deposited there, 
It was the proceeds of the concert. 
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"May I give it now?'' he asked of his 
father and mother. 

" Certainly/' they said with happy acquies- 
ence. 

At tHs juncture, a troop of young people 
came in. Their appearance disconcerted Ivor 
for a moment, but recovering himself he 
said, 

" My Straduarius is going to give away his 
eamings," and taking up his fiddle-case, he 
put the purse into it. 

SUver, and even gold, were again distributed 
with lavish hand, and the blessing of the 
poor was, as a gloiy, round the head of Ivor. 
He noticed with pleasure that Shanno and 
her husband did not présent themselves to 
the Straduarius, but withdrew quietly. They 
felt they had received more than enough. 
They had, however, seen Ivor before supper, 
and asked him to take back his munificent 
gift, but this he declined. BiUo was not so 
modest. He received his due share of the 
wealth gained by " The Ghose's babby.'' 

It will be believed that Gerwyn and Mara 
were much moved by this scène. Indeed, 
when it was over, and the poor people dis- 
persed for a time, Gerwyn set to work to hide 
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Ms émotion. He helped the servants to clear 
ont the bam, for a concert heproposed giving. 
Tables were carried away, cbairs and forms 
arranged, and mnch done in short tîme. The 
good folks were recalled, and ranged on one 
side of the bam, and Gerwyn went to fetch 
the party from the house. They soon filled 
the seats on the other side. Angharad was 
requested to pick ont ail who could sing from 
amongst her nephews and nièces, and there 
was soon qnite a choir. Angharad, Mara, 
and Mariana joined, Ivor was the centre of 
the music-party, leading aU, fiddle in hand^ 
Gerwyn gave the impetns to the native genins 
on the other side of the bam, and soon the 
power of song was communicated. Songs, 
duets, glees, choruses, foUowed one after 
another in rapid succession. Ivor was pre- 
vailed npon to sing, and his rich, ténor voice 
rang throngh the high-roofed bam. 

" Braham and Paganini in one," said Mr. 
Traherne. " I am proud of him 1 He is aji 
honour to us ail, sir, I say !" 

Mr. Glyn cried "brava,'' and shouts of 
applause folio wed. 

" Play ! play ! Mr. Ivor hach !'' then came 
from the servants. 
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Ivor played, and the people listened. They 
could not tell who was most entranced, mes- 
merist or mesmerized. Ivor improvised vari- 
ations to Welsh airs, and made his fiddle 
speak as never fiddle spoke before. 

If silence is the truest homage that can be 
paid to musical genius, Ivor received it. His 
listeners seemed scarcely to breathe. 

At the conclusion of one spirited Welsh air, 
*^ the March of the men of Harlech/' he sud- 
denly lifted his bow as he was about to draw 
the last chord, and began the song. AU 
joined in chorus, and the rafters of the old 
bam shook. 

Mrs. Herbert rose, in her excitement, and 
went to Ivor. When the song ceased, she 
said in a voice that ail could hear — 

" Ivor, I glory in you. You are Cymric 
heart and soûl. Not a drop of Saxon blood in 
you. Kiss me, my grandson, Ivor Gerwyn 
Herbert !" 

Ivor, slightly abashed, kissed his grand- 
mother, at which many comic faces and re- 
marks were made by the young Cymric Saxons 
around ; but there was great clapping of 
hands amongst the farm-labourers and ser- 
vants. 
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" Now for ' God save the Queen/ and then 
home to bed/' said the Captain. 

Agam the rafters shook with the chorus, 
and as Ivor s grand voice rang ont the solos, 
the people stood, their eyes dilated with plea- 
sure, and their feet moving to the air. 

"Hère is the sovereign, grand nephew/' 
said Mr. Traheme. "I hâve often heard 
the National Anthem before, but never as I 
hâve heard it to-night. I bow before your 
genius/' 

Ivor took the pièce of coin from his unde's 
hands. 

" Thank you, sir. I will bore a hole through 
this and keep it as long as I live." 

" Uncle Traheme offered you a home when 
you had none," said Doctor Herbert, putting 
a kindly hand on Ivor's shoulder. 

Mr. Vaughan drew near and said, holding 
out his hand to the parson, 

" Thank you, Mr. Traheme." 

Mr. Traheme looked so bewildered that 
even Ivor smiled. 

" George ! George I where is George ? He 
gave me the home. I owe ail to him and the 
Straduarius, and no one thinks of them," said 
Ivor. 
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George was supremely happy at that mo- 
ment, standing near Emily, gazing at Ivor. 

'* Three cheers for George Singletoa," said 
the Captain, and while George was making 
love, unconscious of the honour,' the rafters 
shook again. 

George was brought forwards, dragging 
with him the blushing Emily. 

" He will be a great iron master some day. 
It is of him and not of me that you should be 
proud," said Ivor. 

Gerwyn and Mara were standing by their 
three children, Captain Herbert and Mr. 
Vaughan were near them, side by side, 
Edwin Morris was leaning on Tudor's arm, 
and Mariana stood by him, Mr. Glyn and 
Angharad came up to thank Ivor for his music, 
and thus a group of relations formed itself, 
naturally, around Ivor and his Straduarius. 

"Three cheers more for the families of 
Vaughan and Herbert, ' and long may they 
live to reign over us,' " said Mr. Glyn, casting 
a malicious glance at his wife . 

The poor people and children shouted till 
they were hoarse, and this was the last time 
the rafters of the barn shook that evening. 



CONCLUSION. 

" Mamages are made in heaven." 

" Non si vorria esser solo in Paradiso." 

" Has the end justified the means V 

What seems a conclusion, is often only a be- 
ginning. One thing ends and another springs 
out of it. It is the old story of the Phœnix, 
ever renewing. We hâve brought ail our 
wanderers safe to port, yet life, for them, îs 
almost beginning. We write the word Finis, 
and it is only the " beginning of the end/' 

StiU, in conclusion, we must say a few words 
about those whose historiés we hâve traced 
thus far. Two weddings followed in due 
course, upon the love scènes of the last 
chapters. George and Emily were married 
first. As George had splendid ideas, the 
wedding was in accordance with them, and 
Arymor was alive from moming till night with 
the conséquent excitement. Ivor had his 
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ideas also, and carried them out in his own 
way. He had presented a handsome har- 
monium to the new church of Arymor, and 
had asked to be allowed to play it for the 
first time on George's wedding-day. His 
request was of course granted. 

The church was crowded when the wedding 
party entered it. George looked triumphant 
as bridegroom, Emily modest and pretty as 
bride. Ivor acted as " best man," Gerwyn as 
"father/' two of Doctor Herbert's daughters 
were bridesmaids, and Mara stood by, happy 
and thankful. Tudor Herbert performed the 
ceremony, and ail went " smoothly as did the 
new marriage bells.'' 

Ivor left the altar to go to the harmonium, 
and when the last words of the marriage 
service were said, played Mendelssohn's Wed- 
ding March. Never had " vaulted aisle and 
fretted roof echoed to a more joyous or a 
grander strain. Everybody listened and won- 
dered. 

George gave a dinner to the inmates of the 
Union. He had permission from Mr. Glyn to 
use the Town Hall for the occasion. He kept 
his resolution of not again entering the Work- 
house, and objected to his marriage being 
celebrated within it. So the poor people Kad 
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a real holiday. He left Ivor as supermtend- 
ent of the feast, and drove off from Rock Cot- 
tage with his young bride, amid good wishes 
andbell-ringing. 

If we glance a little înto the future, we may 
see him the rich and prosperous îron master 
he aspired to be, and Emily'tlie modest, gentle 
mistress of his handsome house. 

The maniage of Edwin and Mariana fol- 
lowed a few months later. Edwin recovered 
his health under the happy influences of home 
and affection, and Mr. Vaughan regained some 
portion of strength for a time. 

But he did not live long. The last days of 
his life were his happiest, for he passed them 
with his chUdren and grandson, and there was 
perfect confidence amongst them. He died a 
more humble Christian than he had lived. 

In his will, he left his dear Mountain 
House to Edwin and Mariana, for their lives, 
and after them to his " well beloved grand- 
son, Ivor Herbert.'' Ivor 's dévotion to him, 
and his love to Ivor, continued to the last. 
His last walk was taken with his grandson, 
and was to their favourite hoUow amongst the 
hills, where Ivor had folded the sheep. 

After Mr. Vaughan's death, Edwin Morris 
took holy orders in the Church of England, 
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giving his solemn testîmony that, according 
to his belief, lier doctrines were the most 
Uberal, and her form of worship the best fitted 
for gênerai use, of ail those which had sprung 
out of the Catholic faith, as regenerated at 
the Reformatîon. 

Neither Edwin nor Gerwyn could forget 
Woochooria, so, as soon as Edwin was or- 
dained, he and his gentle, constant, enduring 
wife sailed from England as missionaries for 
that country. They bore with them the love 
and prayers of friends and neighbours. More 
than this, they carried the substantial gifts 
and oflferings promised at that "Wedding 
Supper/' described in a previous chapter. 
Gerwyn laboured indefatigably to coUect such 
articles of husbandry and household utility as 
he knew, from his long expérience, would be 
of service in his little colony. His heart 
went with Edwin on the voyage, and had it 
not been for Mara and Ivor, he, too, might 
hâve adventured once more on that dangerous 
expédition. A regular communication was 
established between Woochooria and the 
coast, and letters came, full of interest, to the 
anxious, loving hearts at home. 

Gerwyn and Mara dxd not change their 
natures with their change oî life. He became 
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an energetic Captain of the Coast Guard, 
running dangers, and doing good service to 
his country ; she worked and watched for him 
and Ivor, laboured for the poor, regularly 
visited the Union. When Edwin and Mariana 
left, Grerwyn and Mara went to Uve at Tyr- 
mynydd. They held the place for Mariana 
and Ivor, and hither Ivor came, whenever 
musîc let him. ïïere it was he composed his 
best Works, and hère he was happy as a child, 
He, Hke his parents, did not change his nature 
with his name. Famé, honours, riches, love, 
were lavished upon him, but he was still the 
Ivor of the Workhouse. Childlike and un- 
worldly, he was indiflferent to the famé, un- 
mindful of the honours, lavished the riches on 
the poor and aflflicted, and retumed the love 
to ail mankind. His Straduarius was still 
his dehght, his art, his absorbing occupation. 
His parents and he Uved in a harmony almost 
as perfect as his own music, and by an inter- 
change of love and sympathy, consoled one 
another for the many trials and mistakes of 
their twenty years of séparation and sorrow. 

THE END. 
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